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Accomplishment 


It took courage and initiative to sign the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, as it meant severing old connections and assuming new 
ones. In a lesser degree it requires both courage and initiative to 
break away from any established custom. For years the printer 
has been accustomed to think of Rollers as winter Rollers and 
summer Rollers, and of the necessity of ordering Rollers to suit 
the changing climatic conditions. This is a practice that can now 
be scrapped in every pressroom, Our Duplex Roller is not affected 
by changes in weather. It will run equally well on hot, humid 
days as on cool, dry days. It does not soften and melt from fric- 
tion. The Duplex Roller can be ordered any time and used any 
time. When signing your next order for Rollers, specify “Duplex.” 


We have five completely equipped, centrally located factories. 
Order from the address nearest you. 


BINGHAM a CO. 


(Founded 1849) 


ROLLER MAKERS §& Ge 
NEW YORK............-..-406 Pearl St. = “Bi af od 
ROC 89 Mortimer St. 

PHILADELPHIA........521 Cherry St. ty 


BALTIMORE ___..131 Colvin St. ot 
Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE COMPANY 
Ne 


East Twelfth St. and Power Ave., Cleveland, O. > 
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Atlantic Bond 


AN “*EASTCO” GRADE-TEST PAPER 





Atlantic Bond could fairly be com- 
pared with other similarly priced sul- 
phites if it were neither tub sized nor 


genuinely watermarked-but it is both. 


Atlantic Bond Distributors 


ALBANY—W. H. Smith Paper Corporation MANILA, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Company 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Company MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Paper Company 
BALTIMORE—Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. NEW YORK CITY—Miller & Wright Paper Company 
BOSTON—Cook-Vivian Company Sutphin Paper Company 

Von Olker-Snell Paper Company PHILADELPHIA—Molten Paper Company 
BRIDGEPORT —Lasher & Gleason, Inc. PITTSBURGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
BUFFALO—The Disher Paper Company PORTLAND, ORE.—Blake, McFall Company 
BUTTE, MONT.—Minneapolis Paper Company | RICHMOND—Southern Paper Company 
CHICAGO—La Salle Paper Company ROCHESTER—The George E. Doyle Paper Company 
CLEVELAND—Millcraft Paper Company SAN FRANCISCO—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


baat. ST. LOUIS—Acme Paper Company 
DETROIT—Paper House of Michigan ST. PAUL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
DULUTH, MINN.—Minneapolis Paper Company SEATTLE—American Paper Company 
JACKSONVILLE—H. @ W. B. Drew SPOKANE—Spokane Paper €& Stationery Company 
LOs ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt & Towne TACOMA—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
LOUISVILLE—The Rowland Company WINNIPEG, CANADA—The Barkwell Paper Company 


EXPORT—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl Street, New York 
W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., Blackfriar’s House, London, E. C., England 
J. P. Heilbronn, Manila, P. I. 
ENVELOPES— United States Envelope Company. Springfield, Mass. 
TABLETS AND TYPEWRITER PAPER—J.C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 








EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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Not So Pretty, But— 


they have that 
“Old-Fashioned” Quality 


WHITE KNIVES do not have a mirror finish, 
they do have the Quality — which do you pre- 
fer in a knife ? 


Try White Knives once, and see. 


33 Columbia St. SMOLADPEG CY é V, L White MTP L Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The INLAND PRINTER 


Vol. 71, No. 4 Harry Hittman, Editor July, 1923 





Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.jS. A. EDITION BOOK M ANUF ACTURERS 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 619 South La Salle Street 


TERMS— United S $4 d 1 Chicago, Ill. 
— United States, $4 a year in advance; single copies, 40c. z 
Canada, $4.50; single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5 year; single copy, 50c. Telephone Harrison 0429 











Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3,1870. 

















FASTEST FLAT-BED PRESS ON THE MARKET—7,500 Impressions per Hour 
Once through the press completes the job 


The New Era is a roll feed, flat bed and 
platen press, built in sections. Assembled 
as desired to print one or more colors on 
p _ one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 
(== cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, 
een _€ ep @ OP number, cut and score, re-inforce and eye- 
Aen 2 » let tags, and a number of other special 
operations, all in one passage through 
the press. 
Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets 
or rewound, counted and separated into 
batches as desired. 
Most economical machine for specialty 
work requiring good color distribution 
and accurate registry. 


This illustrates press assembled to print three colors on the face and one on the back of the 
stock with slitters, punch head and rewind. 


Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


The New Era Manufacturing Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets, Paterson, N. J. 
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“ea Accuracy Measured by 
by the Thickness of Paper 


Tissue paper tests ranging from one 
to three thousandths of an inch are 
considered comparatively coarse mea- 
surements in building and assembling 
Intertypes. Some parts must be true 
to within one ten-thousandth of an 
inch (one tenth the thickness of tissue 
paper). Such standards of accuracy, 
rigidly maintained, help to insure the 
perfection of Intertype slugs, mini- 
mum maintenance expense, and long 
service. 


Interty pe Corporation 


50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Even the heavy Intertype castings and supporting _New England Sales Office, 49 Federal St., Boston 
parts must pass severe tests for accuracy of assem- — bag” a  . a — 

. . . outhern ran , adison ve., empnis 
bling. A piece of tissue paper one thousandth of Pacific Coast Branch, 560 Howard St., San Francisco 
an inch thick must be held by this adjustment so it Concins. Tenate Cese Peender Co. 14d, 
cannot be moved. England: Intertype Ltd., 15 Britannia St.; London, W. C. 1 


| 
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This advertisement was set throughout on an Intertype, including the 24-point display, in the Intertype Century Expanded with Century Bold Series 
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Specialists in Color Plate Makin 


<Not one,but most of 
the high class pub- 
lications who use 
color for covers, il- 
lustration of text and 
advertisements are 
well acquainted with 
the merits of Lead 
Mould electrotype 


duplicates. 
Plate Makers to 


the Graphic Arts 
LEAD MOULD ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY 


504W24%Street INCORPORATED New York, N.Y. 
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pe! is surprising how few men appreciate the enormous dividends derivable from investment in 
their own business. And yet, most business men whom I have known invest in bank shares and 
in far away enterprises, while the true gold mine lies in their own business.” —ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
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BIRD’s-EYE VIFW OF NFW PLANT ADDITION OF THE GARBER PUBLISHING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF ASHLAND, OHIO 


cA “New “Printing ‘Plant to be “Proud of 


About Cross Feeders 
= Cn «el Mr. O. M. Garber states in his letter 
Cannan, Dengan Sx reproduced here: 


ORANGE STREET AT ERI 














® 
ASHLAND, OHIO 


6¢ We are now running five of your feed- 
ers, both on paper and boxboard and 
assure you that our success is in no little 
degree due to the fact that several years 
ago we began using Automatic Feeders 
on cylinder presses, which enables us to 
handle larger sheets, especially of light 
weight paper at full speed of the press, 
also to obtain better uniformity of reg- 
ister, to say nothing of increased output. 99 


Every Automatic Feeder attached to 
a cylinder press operating 60% of the 
time, can earn for you approximately 
eure ry tH | $2,000 a year, or more, in EXTRA 
CMMarte PROFITS...Sending for the booklet 
= Extra Cylinder Press Profits will show 
you how these EXTRA PROFITS 
can be earned. A note or card will 
bring this valuable data to your desk. 


Dexter Folder Company, 28 West 23rd St., New York 


CHICAGO — PHILADELPHIA — BOSTON — CLEVELAND — ST. LOUIS 


E. G. Myers, Dallas, Texas Dopson Printers’ Suppty Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Harry W. BrinTNALL Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco 


























Feeders - Folders + Cutters + Stitchers - Bundling Presses 
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Mailing Room Table 


No. 15770 


The Mailing Room of the average Newspaper or Publication House 
offers possibilities of economy and production seldom dreamed of 
by the most optimistic proprietor. Other departments feeding it 
are speeded to the maximum with the very best obtainable in 
modern equipment, but in this department the one thought seem- 
ingly is to crowd the room with workmen, apparently depending 
solely on numbers for the production. 


Hamilton Tables will help much to increase the output and keep 
costs down. They carry the efficiency ideas of other departments 
to the Mailing Room; centralize the work and enable each employee 
to produce more with less effort. 


DETAILS: 


You will make no mistake in selecting A—No. 1 Mail Bag supported by— 
B—Mail Bag Rack, supporting uprights of which are 


this table. The top is of 7 in. boiler — 7 wn = in — err into the 
. tame which in turn slides into the table. (One 

plate, sand-blasted and lacquered; sup- ane : - 
i i i C—Auxiliary shelf 73 in. long x 18 in. wide, provides 
ports are of 2 in. pe with floor flanges. additional working facilities when desired. (This 


The design and construction has been on one side only and supplied only as an extra.) 
D—Drawer 18 x16x3 in., for shears, tools, etc. 


carefully worked out with a real knowl- (ne on each eile.) 
: : Bod Full-length shelf 3434 in. wide at bottom. 
edge of the working efficiency It 1s to Illustration shows Spindles for balls of twine; Rack 


rovide and the severe usage it will be for reel of twine will be supplied, if desired. 
P 4 8 Height, 34 in.; floor space required, 10x 4 ft. 


subjected to. Finish (except top), olive green baked enamel. 
Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Eastern House, RAHWAY, N. J. 





Hamilton Goods are For Sale by all Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
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UPKEEP: 


The Item that makes the prospective Type- 
setting Machine purchaser hesitate 


IGH cost of upkeep is one of the great problems which the 

prospective line-casting machine purchaser must consider. 

The good printer and careful business man of today must weigh 

long life and economy of operation against special concessions, 
special terms and like inducements. 


It is an actual fact that your neighbor who damages or destroys 
on the average of but one matrix a day pays more for upkeep 
on this one item than the Linograph owner does on his 
entire machine. The whole construction of the Linograph is 
based on the principles of economy and efficiency of operation. 





The Linograph single matrix transfer 
which does not use the combinations 
—the rigid elevator jaws with no 
movable parts to wear or slip — 
the simplification of complicated 
mechanism —and the exceptionally 
heavy and durable working parts, 
makes the Linograph upkeep much 
lower than any other like machine 
on the market. 


Ask any Linograph owner what his 
upkeep cost has been. The answer 
will surprise you and warrant a 
further investigation. 











Write for New Catalog. Model 3 Linograph 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 


EUROPEAN AGENCY WESTERN AGENCY AUSTRALASIA 
ETABLISSEMENTS PIERRE VERBEKE 429 SACRAMENTO ST. PARSONS & WHITTEMORE 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 229 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Glad we ordered plenty of Summer Rollers = . ‘ 
before the warm weather setin-we have \& q NT AN MW Yi ff 
done better work and saved time on every . a arr NR / i qi 

job-which is more than we did last year ™& Zi He 
when we had to use emergency Rollers i! 





B the causes of many hot weather press- 
room troubles. Roller run-downs are 


ou infrequent, presses run steadier and 
turn out better work. 


For three-quarters of a century Bingham Summer 
Emergency Rollers have been considered indispensable in thousands 
Rollers of high grade printing plants. They possess quality and 
durability which only three generations of experience can 


Rollers cast in cool weather en : 
build into printers’ rollers. 


always give better service, 
yet if emergency rollers are Failure to provide the proper rollers for each run is 
required, remember that : 

false economy — poor rollers use too much ink and never 
there are none better than : 

deliver the same class of work as Bingham’s properly 


BINGHAM'’S Emergency 
Rollers. seasoned rollers. 
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Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 


636-704 Sherman St., Chicago 


PITTSBURGH St. Lours Kansas City | ATLANTA CLEVELAND, OHIO 
88-90 So. 13th Street 514-516 Clark Avenue 706-708 Baltimore Avenue 40-42 Peters Street 1285 West Second Street 

INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS MINNEAPOLIS Des MoINes SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | : 
151-153 Kentucky Ave. 1306-1308 Patterson Ave. 721-723 Fourth St., South 1025 West 5th Street Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 
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FOR 74 YEARS BINGHAM’S RELIABLE PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
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‘Westvaco 
trademark 
means the 
maximum in 
warehouse 
and Mill 
Service 


Ranking first in volume of high grade printing 
paper production is evidence that The Westvaco 
manufacturing processes meet every pressroom 
requirement — 





Distributors of 


Westvaco Mill Brand Papers | 


Manufactured by West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


Atlanta . 


Augusta, Me. 


Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston . 
Buffalo . 
Chicago 
Cincinnati . 
Cleveland 
Dallas . 
Des Moines 
Detroit . 
El Paso . 
Houston 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee . 
Minneapolis 
Nashville 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York . 
Omaha. . 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh . 


Providence . 


Richmond, Va. 


Rochester 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 


Washington, D. C. 


York, Pa. 


G9 


. The Chatfield & Woods Company 
The Arnold-Roberts Company 
Bradley-Reese Company 

. . Graham Paper Company 
The Arnold-Roberts Company 


. The Union Paper & Twine Company 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
The Chatfield & Woods Company 


. The Union Paper & Twine Company 


Graham Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


, The Union Paper & Twine Company 


Graham Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 

The E. A. Bouer Company 
Graham Paper Company 

. . Graham Paper Company 
. The Arnold-Roberts Company 
. Graham Paper Company 


West — Pulp & Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 

. Lindsay Bros., Incorporated 
. The Chatfield & Woods Company 

. The Arnold-Roberts Company 

. Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
The Union Paper & Twine Company 
. Graham Paper Company 

; . Graham Paper Company 

. R.P. Andrews Paper Company 

. R. P. Andrews Paper Company 


The Mill Price List 
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LESSON THREE 





Monotype 
Composing 
Machine 


The Monotype Composing Machine is an automatic type- 
setting machine. It sets single types only, making the types 
at the same time from hot metal. It sets the most complicated 
tabular work with the same ease as straight matter. 

It is controlled by a paper ribbon in which holes have been 
punched by the keyboard. The positions of these holes on 
the paper roll decide the character and body width that the 
machine 1s to Cast. 

Spacing is automatic and better than hand spacing. 

The machine sets type in all sizes from 4-point to 18-point. 
It can be equipped also to cast type in all sizes under 42-point 
for the cases, and to make leads, rules, slugs, and borders. 
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MONOTY PE—A machine that casts 


single types from hot metal and sets 
them in galleys in justified lines. 
Manufactured by the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company, Philadelphia. 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Birm- 
ingham, Toronto, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Monotype Co. of Cal., San Francisco. 
TABULAR WORK—Typesetting which 
is divided into columns by rules. 
Usually these columns are very narrow 
and this kind of work can only be done 


successfully by hand or by the Mono- 
type machine. 

BODY WIDTH—The width of the single 
type itself. The Monotype automat- 
ically regulates the width of each 
type so that the body will fit the 
character on the face without leaving 
unnecessary white space between the 
letters. 


HAND SPACING—When types are set 


by hand the words are first set in a 
stick with normal spaces. The spaces 
are then replaced by wider or narrower 


spaces until the line is filled. This 
spacing is very difficult. The Mono- 
type sets the line of words first and 
then automatically puts between the 
words exactly the spaces required to 
make an even line. 


EQUIP—To supply with whatever is 


necessary for efficient action. The 
Monotype Composing Machine may 
be equipped with units to cast ty 
in all sizes under 42-point, and to fc in 
leads, rules, borders and slugs either 
cut to measure or in strips. 


This advertisement set in the new Monotype (Goudy) Garamont Series No. 248 
Monotype Rule No. 6-21RL and Continuous Strip Border No. 6-642LN 
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Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys 


The Economical, One-Piece, General Purpose Galley 


Always Specified by 
Galley- Wise 
Printers 


Noted for their Accuracy, Smoothness, 
Rigidity, Lightness and Great Durability 


No Chance for Sides to Damage Type, Rules or Cuts 








Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys are moulded into shape, each from a single 
piece of specially made and selected cold-rolled steel. They have reinforced electric-welded 
corners, square and smooth inside, and have a beaded edge of metal extending around bottom, 
which gives them extra strength and rigidity. This construction permits type matter to stand 
squarely on its feet, also provides drainage channels, which, leading to drainage holes in the 
corners, carry off all cleaning fluid, insuring freedom from rust and corrosion. The beaded 
edge is so designed that it does not leave a space of small type to lodge in and does not 
detract from perpendicular sides which keep the type squarely on its feet. 


As an all-purpose job galley, for book, magazine and catalog work, tabular matter and all 
other forms necessitating clean, accurate proofing—as a newspaper galley, for linotype work, 
in the ad alley, in make-up, in the mailing department—as a storage galley in connection 
with any of the modern storage cabinet systems—the one-piece Challenge Pressed Steel 
Galley fills every requirement at an exceptionally low cost. They are made in all standard 
job, news and mailing sizes. Special sizes made to order promptly. 





Sold by all Dealers in Printers’ Supplies—Be sure to specify “Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys”’ 











MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Mfd. by THE CHALLENGE allenge Grand Haven, Mich., U. S. A. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK’ 


MACHINERY COMPANY \yeatiofis nctis’?.. "sew york’ 
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ONE ' 
OPERATION . 


Write for 
Our Catalogue 


For a detailed description of the 
Cleveland Folding Machine, and of 
the 210 different folds which it makes, 
see our catalogue. A copy will be 
mailed to you on request, together 
with other literature. You will be 
under no obligation whatever to us in 
having these sentto you. Asa printer 
you will find much usable information 
in them. 


‘Fold them on 
a Cleveland” 


Oe is a typical instance of Cleveland Folding efficiency—the gang fold 
for 20-page booklets. 


Notice how your four booklets are printed in a single form, folded, all together, 
on the Cleveland in one operation—and then stitched and cut. 


You can easily see what this means in time, labor and money saved—even in 
fairly short runs. The separate folding operation and the inserting of the 
four page form into the sixteen page one, as formerly practiced, is completely 
eliminated. 


There are various other distinctive folds made on the Cleveland Folding 
Machine that have a special value for you because of the saving they make in 
One way or another—time, labor, etc. 


In a fairly busy shop the saving made by a Cleveland in a year will practi- 
cally offset its price. Why not let us figure this out for you in detail? We 
will gladly do so. Drop us a line. 


And remember—the Cleveland will fold anything that any other folding 
machine will fold. 





The [eve ano /ajoie Macnine[a 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1929-1941 EAST 61ST STREET, CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: Aeolian Building 


CHICAGO : 532 S. Clark Street 
PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse 


BOSTON: 101 Milk Street 


Represented by Printers Machinery-Supply Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon, and Salt Lake City; 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Seattle 


The manufacture and sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, New Foundland, and all countries in the 
Eastern Hemisphere is controlled by the Toronto Type Foundry Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Knowing Your Requirements 


GS 


The manufacturers of ‘Peerless’ Punching Machines and 
Perforating Machines know your requirements in machinery 
of this type through actual contact with superintendents 
and buyers of machinery in 90% of the large plants of the 
United States. 


The little details that play such an 
important part in the proper adjust- 
ment of the machines and do away 
with home-made contrivances have 
been given special attention. 


‘Peerless’? Punching Machine “Peerless” Machines are Complete. 


Manufactured by 


A. G. BURTON’S SON, Inc. 


‘ : : The Wrench Lock-Up 
218-230 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. a ave — No Slipping of Heads 























Peerless 


Type 
Cabinet 


One of the many 
designs of cabinets 
from our complete 
line of high grade 
composing -room 
equipment. 


Mmenagegdnn | 


| 
| 


[nig | 


| 
f 
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THE CARROM 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Wood Products 
LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN No. 12011 


TMT 
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Which hand receives 


what you mail? 


There is more to the choice of a container for 
your selling message than good appearance. 
What is a beautiful color to put on an execu- 
tive’s desk, might clash with everything in 
milady’s boudoir. What would carry a feeling 
of quality into a home, might be turned into an 
actual detriment, after it had been held in the 
work-soiled hands of a mechanic on the job. 


Consider the hands, the habits, the social 
background of the people on your mailing 
list. Let their taste, not yours guide your selec- 
tion of the covers for your catalogs and book- 
lets—the envelopes which contain this liter- 
ature — and even the method of treating the 
envelopes which carry your correspondence. 


For all these are “Cloaks of Salesmanship”— 
and the thought that you give to them carries 
its direct reward in the heartiness of the wel- 
come which you get for the real message inside. 





Butler 


Cover Papers 
and who can supply them to you 


The answer to the question of what cover is 
best suited to the hand and habit of the peo- 
ple you want to reach, will be found in the 
complete line of cover papers handled by the 
Butler Divisions. Quality, Sturdiness, Dainti- 
ness, Distinction—all with a due regard for 
price and value—are yours in the cover 
papers which you will get from the following 
organizations: 


DISTRIBUTORS OF BUTLER BRANDS—Standardized Paper 
DOMESTIC 
J. W. Butler Paper Company . , Chicago 
Standard Paper Company ; . Milwaukee 
McClellan Paper Company : Minneapolis 
St. Paul Paper Company . : ; St. Paul 
Zenith City Paper Company . , Duluth 
Butler Paper Company. : , Detroit 
Central Michigan Paper Company Grand Rapids 
Mississippi Valley Paper Company ._ St. Louis 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Company Kansas City 
Southwestern Paper Company . ' Dallas 
Southwestern Paper Company . . Houston 
Southwestern Paper Company . . Ft. Worth 
Sierra Paper Company. ; Los Angeles 
Pacific Coast Paper Company . San Francisco 
Pacific Coast Paper Company . . Fresno 
Endicott Paper Company ; : Portland 
Mutual Paper Company . : : Seattle 


EXPORT 


Butler American Paper Company 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


Patten Company, Ltd. ; . Honolulu, T. H. 


BUTLER PAPER CORPORATIONS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 




















500 lbs. 


Capacity 





fob factory 


15 


1000/bs. capacity 


*189 


There are literally a thousand uses for this 


20 fob. factory 









portable platform Fairbanks Scale. Its 
economy, speed and accuracy make it a 


profit-maker 


wherever it is used. 


For nearly one hundred years Fairbanks 


Scales 
standard of 


have been known as the world’s 


accuracy in weighing. There 


are hundreds of models — one for practically 
every weighing need—from the chemist’s 
delicate balance to the giant for weighing 
loaded railroad freight cars. 


Unusually low prices on the portable plat- 
form model are made possible by our large 


production. 


CHICAGO 
900 South Wabash Avenue 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


NEW YORK 
Broome and Lafayette Sts. 





“If It?s Weighed on a FAIRBANKS, 
There’s No Argument.’’ 















To Leadership 
in TWO Years 






























In the first two years the TRIMOSAW has 
gone into profitable daily service for discern- 
ing printers and publishers in 

28 STATES........... Maine to California 

D. of C. U. S. Printing Office 


CANADA, Quebec to British Columbia 
ENGLAND, AUSTRALIA and JAPAN 










































Exclusive Selling Agents For Canada 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Ltd. 
USERS TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG REGINA 
: Hill-Curtis Co., 

Kalamazoo, Mich, 














Gentlemen: Without obligation, please 
send copy of “Proof from Printers”, the 
book that tells what users think of 
TRIMOSAW. 











ne a ne aT ey Oe mtstess so... ae 
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Form... 
Sheet .. .24.x 36 








CHALE EN GE 


The LEE PRESS is the Product of a Firm 
With a Third of a Century of Experience 








HE name “Challenge Machinery Company’’ on a product is your guarantee of dependable 

value. Challenge methods of construction have placed the Lee Two-Revolution Press 
in the front rank of efficient and productive presses, but Challenge craftsmanship does not 
stop there. Every part of the Lee Press is made up to the highest standard. It is the 
embodiment of character—in fabrication, productiveness and appearance, and its gratifying 
reception by printers everywhere is due to reasons which are perfectly plain, as it goes 
straight back to the long experience and unceasing effort to constantly improve, which 
have made all Challenge products so economical and profitable wherever printing is done. 


The Lee Two-Revolution Press runs with a smooth, easy, quiet movement, free from jar 
and rumble. It has fine ink distribution, registers perfectly at all speeds, and handles all 
kinds of work expected of a high-class two-roller cylinder press. As a profit-producer in 
the pressroom it has proven its ability to deliver a superior product at a figure that will 
make money for the purchaser.. This, combined with its moderate first cost and small 
expense of maintenance and upkeep, makes the Lee Press the best possible investment 
that a printer can make in a cylinder press. 





YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF TO SEND TODAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND PRICES 





Canadian Representatives: Graphic Arts Machinery Limited, Toronto. 


Manufactured The Challenge Machinery Co. Srn4 Bsven- 


Chicago, 124 South Wells Street New York, 220 West 19th Street 


OOOO OVW WOOT OV OOO. 
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What's Wrong 


Why Doesn’t This Shop Make a Profit? 


Here? 


“The press is waiting for that form now. The quicker 
we get it on, and the press running, the more chance 


there is for a profit.” 


No Ludlow Here 


“This form can’t go yet. It’s 
waiting for that 48 point bold to 


be distributed.” 


The press waits for a form. The 
form waits for lock-up. Lock-up 
waits for missing sorts. The sorts 


are in a used form. 


If there were a Ludlow in 
this shop, every job would 
be independent of every other 
job. Every form would be 
complete and locked up ahead 


of time. 


There would be plenty of 
capacity in every font. Make- 
up would be quick and easy. 








Advertise Your Own Facilities 


When you install a Ludlow, for in- 
stance, you should advertise the advan- 
tages it brings. You have done the 
very best thing you could possibly do, 
for yourself and for your trade. 


Better printing will follow. The 
old-time publisher who advertised his 
book as printed from all new type had 
nothing to compare with the abundance 
of new type, in all sizes, that a Ludlow 
brings to your shop. No customer 
need ever accept second-choice faces. 


More rapid composition is possible 
because the usual stops and hindrances 
are all removed from the start. With 
unlimited supply of all new typefaces, 
the composition goes up quick and sure 


on first trial, exactly according to plan. 
Slugs are quick to make up and easy to 
justify. 


No more waiting for presses. In the 
past, your type went round the circle, 
and caused delays at both ends. The 
press waited for forms, the forms were 
waiting for sorts, the sorts were in other 
forms just off the press, waiting to be 
distributed. With the Ludlow, com- 
plete new forms are ready on time, and 
used forms are quickly junked. 


Letters can’t pull out from all-slug 
forms. Figures cannot pull out of 
prices. Broken letters cannot deface 
your product, for letters on slugs do 
not break. 





The Ludlow 





Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Office: World Building New York City 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 POINT 
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The NAVIONAL 


RESPECT 
for Royal’s Accuracy 


i NHE successful printing of high-grade work is a matter of 





overcoming “variables.” 


Royal has the respect of the entire printing industry for 
making duplicate plates that are practically ~on-variable. 





A printer can put a set of Royal plates on his press and since 
they are non-variable, they will in effect, refuse to function with 
variables. They demand the association of equal accuracy in their 
related factors. Thus the bed of the press must not be out from 4 to 
10 one-thousandths. The cylinder must not be riding on the bear- 
ers or out of line with the bed. The patent bases must not vary 
from 2 to 8 one-thousandths; and finally, the human element, that 
most variable factor of all, must not overlook the countless num- 
ber of lesser variables that effect the finished result. 










Given the rightful association of equal accuracy in the related 
factors, Royal Electrotypes will easily demonstrate the reason for 
the respect in which they are held throughout the country. 








Royal Electroty pe Company 
624 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Member International Association of Electrotypers 
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The Fellowship 
of Kindred 





Rs z. 
Allows for but ONE code 
of business ethics 


HE members of this Association are pledged to the policy 
that the interests of all, engaged in similar lines of industry, 
are identical. They hold that before the seller can consider 
his services fairly and honestly sold, the buyer must be satisfied 
that he is paying no more than a fair price for what he gets. 


And conversely, they are aware through happy experience, 
that there are printers of kindred moral make-up who just nat- 
urally seek out those electrotypers whose spirit of fellowship 
through this association not only guarantees a fair deal all 
around, but an actual excess value unprocurable elsewhere. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION of ELECTROTYPERS 


HEADQUARTERS: 147 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Electric Power is Cheaper Than 
Manual Labor 


BUT IF YOU OPERATE A POWER CUTTER WITH A HAND 
CLAMP YOU MAKE LESS THAN ONE-HALF THE SAVING 


When you purchase a Power Cutter, buy a real one, select one that is true 
to name—one on which the Clamping as well as the Cutting is done by Power. 


" FIG. 2920 


THE SEYBOLD AUTOMATIC CUTTER 
32” AND 38” SIZES 


Designed and built to make a profit on cutting possible for small and medium size shops that never 
supposed they could afford to buy an Automatic cutter. Ask for Circular 2020. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Service Stations: 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco Toronto Paris London Buenos Aires Stockholm 
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Not a Question 
of Price 


There is something more than the low 
price for a year’s lease that should 


make any printer INTERESTED in the 


UNIVERSAL 
PRINTING 
PRICE LIST 


It is the simple yet comprehensive 
manner in which it gives prices on 
all ordinary commerciai printing in 
quantities up to 10,000. There are no 
complications, no fine type and long 
explanations to read. It is easy to under- 
stand, easy to use — and easy to pay for. 

Get the Universal, look it over for 

10 days — it can be done by attach- 


ing a check to the coupon below, fill- 
ing it out and sending it in today. 


Universal Publishing Co. 
701 W. O. W. Building Omaha, Nebraska 


UNIVERSAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
701 W. O. W. Building, Omaha, Neb. 
Enclosed find check for $10.00 ($12.50 Canada and 
Foreign) for one year’s lease of the Universal Printing 
Price List. If not satistied, it can be returned in ten days 
and money refunded. 


Firm Name 








By 


Street and No. pemrede cine OE eae 








City 
























Parents Denning 


Me) a 


a 


look 
at 
it 


Mechanically Perfect 

Operates Noiselessly 

Cabinet is Removable 

Standard Gear Driven 

No Exposed Mechanism 

Standard Roller Bearings 

Leather Lined Swivel Casters 

Standard Electrical Equipment 

Finish is Steel Cabinet Olive Green 

Travels on an Eight Point Roller suspension (a 
protected Rotator feature) 

Signature Separators are adjustable and remov- 
able (table is perforated on one inch scale, 
ten inches in from outside edge) 





E. P. LAWSON CO., INC. 


151-153 WEST 26TH STREET 


Sole Eastern Agents NEW YORK 


Manufactured in Hagerstown, Md., by the ROTATING MACHINES CO. 





Example is this: At two revolutions a minute, one girl gathers seven 128 

page pamphlets each half minute, fourteen a minute, multiply this by the 

number of girls you operate and get your production. One to four girls 

operate normally or up to ten girls on hurry-up work, leaving one space 
reserved on table for laying down gathered signatures. 
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First Prize in C. & G. Trimmiter Contest 
Awarded to George S. Guernsey 


Here is the Prize Winning Letter 
—Enumerating Five Requisites 
of a Composing Room Saw 





Mr. Frank M. Sherman, 
Chairman Committee on Awards, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Sir: 


The following are five requisites which I consider 
essential in a composing room Saw: 


1. SAFETY. 


(a) Protection to the worker from flying particles thrown 
off from saw. 


(b) Protection against accidents to fingers and hands. 
(c) A work-holder that HOLDS and prevents slugs being 
thrown against operator. 


2. ACCURACY. 


(a) Adaptability of machine to cut, miter, or undercut with 
precisi (N: itating solid construction.) 





3. CONVENIENCE. 


(a) Gauge that may be set quickly from very small meas- 
ures up to 60 picas. 


(b) Saw table (or saw) that may be raised or lowered 
quickly and easily. 


(c) Saw blade that may be removed and changed easily. 


4. POWER. 


Sufficient to pull saw thru heavy work constantly. 


5. ELIMINATION OF NON-ESSENTIALS. 


(a) The elimination of auxiliary devices that interfere with 
prime object of machine—devices that should be a 
separate machine, the use of such devices (1) tends to 
slow up other workmen, (2) places a higher investment 
under each workman’s hands, (3) increases initial cost 
of machine, the use of which will be 95% in the cutting 


and mitering of slugs. 
GEO. S. GUERNSEY, 
Clinton, Iowa 











Note how exactly the C. & G. Trimmiter measures up to 
the requisites stated by a disinterested observer before 
he had seen the C. & G. Trimmiter. 


The point No. 5 in the prize letter is implied in four of 
the points stated after familiarity with features of the 
C. & G. Trimmiter. His first decision as to what was 
necessary in a composing room saw was entirely con- 
firmed in the C. & G. Trimmiter. 


We want to show YOU that the C. & G. Trimmiter has 
every feature of safety, accuracy, convenience and power, 
with the elimination of all non-essentials, which simply 
delay the operator—as enumerated in this prize winning 
letter. Write today for complete information to 


C. & G. 


Trimmiter 


has proved itself 
the best —again 






NOW! —read what the winner said 
, after examining the C. & G. 
Trimmiter for the first time. 





“It may be of interest to you to know just 
what features of your saw impressed me 
while I examined it. Here they are: 


1. The safe, POWERFUL work-holding 
vise, quickly set. 

2. The ingenious and accurate mitering 
arrangement. 

3. Rapidly set and legible gauge. 

4. Quick raising and lowering of table. 

5. Its color (radio gray).” 











Cheshire & Greenfield Manufacturing Co. 
538 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


OTHER PRIZE WINNERS — The second prize was awarded to Clarence Groethurn, foreman or the Jensen Printing Co., Minneapolis. 
The third prize to Vern W. Hall, a job compositor employed by the Stewart-Simmons Press, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 
and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 












































PATENTED 


















Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 








3 ae , Has no equal for Edition Books. 
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PATENTED 


Juengst Continuous Side Stitcher 


The only stitcher that will drive 1, 2, 3 or 4 staples without stopping the book. 
Built as a separate unit, with feed table and delivery. 

















Let Us Solve Your Bindery Troubles 


and give you accurate books, better books, and more books, at less cost. 











AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CoO.,, Inc. 
416 N. Y. World Building, New York City 
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Cheating the Junk Man 


OU cannot cheat the junk man by 
continuing to operate an obsolete 


press. You can cheat yourself only. 


Obsolete presses are a drug on the market. Ex- 

cept as junk, they are worthless. 

And in the hands of a printer, they are even worse: 

they are an interest-bearing liability. 

Day in and day out, their use means loss; a loss so 
‘reat that its accumulation for a very few years 

would buy a Miehle, universally recognized as the 
standard two-revolution press; the earner of prof- 
its, the foundation of the great successes in the 





Airmasacl business. 
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MIEHLE PRINTIN NG > PRESS & MFC. CO. 


Principal Ofice: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1015 Chestnut Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 2640 Woolworth Bldg. DALLAS, TEX.. 611 Deere Bldg, 
ATLANTA. GA.. Dodson Printers Supply Co, DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto. Can. 


BOSTON, MASS., 176 Federal St. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadnock Block 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 693 Mission St. 
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Latham Register Hooks and Bases 


C O M P O a I N G A N D Warnock Century Hooks and Bases 


Wesel Hooks and Diagonal Bases 
PRESSROOM = SihalBass 
EQUIPMENT Mashek Patent Form Trucks 


: ouse Roller ing Fans 
Carrom Type Cabinets Hacker Plate G auge and > ectifer 
° Hacker Poco ‘otter Proof Presses 
Challenge Quoins 
Rouse Mitering Machines 
Page Fountain Dividers 
Johnson Roller Racks and Overlay Tables 
Rouse Tympan Holders 
Cylinder Press Seats 
Electric Welded Steel Chases for Cylinder 
and Job Presses 
Morgans & Wilcox Iron Furniture, Regu- 
lar and Mammoth 
Challenge Iron Furniture, Regular and 
Mammoth 
Morgans & Wilcox Slauson Cylinder and 
Job Press Locks 
Doyle Electric Heater for Cylinder, Kelly 
‘i and oo ea — 
. . . tility, Johnson ietric as Heaters 
Latham Automatic Register ing Co. for Cylinder Presses 
CHAS. J. KANERA, General Manager Warnock & Hoerner Shute Boards for 
Patent Base Plates and Mounted Plates 


" St., Chi , 170 Fifth Ave., New Y : 5 : 
Con Snes aii ‘ imine Lineup and Register Table 

















New Building New Address Same Telephone 


Built for better service to you 1716-18-20-22 W. Austin Ave., Chicago Monroe 5078 


We are now settling in our new factory, 1716-22 West Austin Avenue, 
Chicago, a few blocks west of our former location, and are equipping the same 
with efficient tools of production, all of which means better service to printers. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS ORIGINATORS of de MODERN PROOF PRESS 


1716-22 WEST AUSTIN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








VANDERCOOK 


Rigid Bed 
| COMPOSING-ROOM 


PRESSES 


are used when quality and 
speed in taking proofs are 
most needed and are largely 
sold without personal 
solicitation. 




















New Factory of Vandercook & Sons devoted exclusively to the making of Vandercook Products. 
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From One End 
of Your Production— 


Fe™ one end of your production — where you lock the form into 
your press — to the final step that completes the job, the quality 
of work you do depends largely upon your equipment. 


The jobs which tax 
the impressional strength 
of a press, should be put 
onto a Chandler & Price 
CRAFTSMAN .Itisthe 
right piece of equipment 
for that kind of work. 


The jobs which re- 
quire smooth laying of 
ink, regardless of how 
heavy the form, should 
likewise be run ona 
Chandler & Price 
CRAFTSMAN. It 
again is the proper tool. 


In short, the Chandler 
&? Price CRAFTSMAN 
is a piece of equipment 
intended for printers 
who safeguard quality 
from beginning to en 
but who, at the same 
time, watch their costs. 


Oittelelarcabass 


This insert printed completely on a Chandler & Price CRAFTS- 
MAN. The name “CRAFTSMAN?” is an exclusive trade mark 
of The Chandler & Price Company, registered in the U.S. Pat. Off. 





—To the Other End 
of Your ‘Production 


The Chandler & Price Cutter belongs to the other end 
of your production. It is a piece of equipment well quali- 
fied to put the finishing touches on your work. It cuts 
each piece of work as well as your Chandler & Price Presses 


printed it. 


It cuts to the closest 
limits. It does so with 
the least effort and at the 
same time, it lasts for 
years. 


Why shouldn't it? 
The Chandler & Price 
Cutter and the Chandler 
& Price Press are made 
bythe same organization. 


Experience has taught 
you several things about 
the Chandler & Price 
Press. Look over a 
Chandler & Price Cut- 
ter at your jobber’s and 
you will see that it is as 
good an investment as 
the press. Write for 
catalog. 


Chandler & Price 
Power Cutter — 
Made in 30, 32, 
and 34-inch sizes 


The CHANDLER & PRICE Company 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 























HOYT Faultiless 
Linotype Metal— 
the choice of dis- 
criminating users 
of the Linotype, 
Linograph, Inter- 
type and Ludlow 
Casting Machines 


























— 


HOYT 


TYPE METAL 


The effect of nearly fifty years 
constant effort to supply the 
printing trades with better type 
metal is easily seen in HOYT 
Fauliless Linotype Metal—its 
constituent metals are right — 
its process of manufacture is 
right —and results in leading 
composing rooms fully justify 
our claims of superior merit. 
Test it in your own plant—note 
the clean, sharp faces and solid 
slugs. 





We Also Make 
HOYT AX Monotype Metal 
HOYT N. P. Stereotype Metal 


HOYT Standard Electrotype 
Metal 


Hoyt Combination Linotype 
and Stereotype Metal 


Write us if you have type 

metal troubles—Our Service 

Department can help you. 
Address Dept. P 


HOYT METAL COMPANY 


ST.LOUIS ~ CHICAGO-DETROIT-NEW YORK. 














To get greater out- 
put from the cylin- 
der press does not 
necessarily mean 
that the press must 
run at a higher 
speed. For greater 
output, the press 
must run at the 
highest possible 
speed and yet have 
the smallest stock 
waste. Kimble mo- 
tors provide such 
control in a unique 
way. 




















Profit Making Press Control 


Kimble cylinder press motors with Master Unit 
Control give the ideal operating speed for each 
individual job for maximum output, the best grade 
of work and minimum spoilage. 


Fifteen different speeds with a range of four to one 
are afforded. When the speed for a given job is 
once selected, it need not be changed; the press is 
started, stopped, inched and reversed by the con- 
venient Master Unit. 


Fill out and mail the attached specification blank 
today for definite recommendation covering motor 
that is guaranteed for your new press. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


635 N. Western Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Motors for _ , Motors for 
Job and Cylinder <MOIORS Cutters and other 
Presses “a = machines 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC CO., 
635 N. Western Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: Please send us recommendation covering motor 
guaranteed for the following press: 
Make of press 
Maximum impressions per hour 
Revolutions of belt pulley to each impression 
Diameter of belt pulley 
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A Modern Round Hole Perforator (<3 


The Southworth Heavy Duty 


i eae manufacturers of this Perforator have been produc- 
ing Labor Saving Machinery for the Printing Trade 

Lines for over twenty-five years. It has been their aim in 
ee making this Perforator to create a Superior Machine which would 
. AIPAC A AT yj), stand up under hard and continued usage, be convenient to adjust 

and easy to operate. 

Sufficient material has been used to insure an ample reserve of 

strength and rigidity, yet this Per- 

forator is neither clumsy in opera- 

tion or appearance. 

Special attention is directed to 

the four accurately fitted guide 

rods which guide and support the 

head, as no Perforator can con- 

tinue to give good service after 

long usage without the provision 

of large wearing surfaces and rigid 

support at this vital point. The 

Pins, of our own manufacture, are 

of the best quality steel, and a 

novel and efficient device for lubri- THE IMPROVED 

cating them is one of the important Semi-Automatic Space Gage. 

features aes which Patent is pend- Note accurate graduations for setting 

ing. The Dies are of the best gages, also the releasing bar, as con- 

quality steel, positively hardened, venient to the operator’s hand as the 

and are guaranteed for five years. space bar on a typewriter. 


Made in 15, 20 and 28 Inch Sizes. 


Send for Bulletin 108, illustrating and describing the Superior Qualities of our line of 


HIGH GRADE PERFORATORS. SOUTHWOPTH 


7 SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO,, Portland, Maine ( 


nee” 7. S.A 


. 
SAND MAIN 


QUAL 

















The 


| LIBERTY 


Range: 512x6 to 22x32 


Angles, parallels, or combinations 
of both. 





Prices, $510 to $990 


Your production is governed almost entirely by your equipment. Modern equipment 
enables you to employ more intelligent workmen and at the same time increase your profits. 
Our folding machine will easily do the work of eight girls. You will never know what a 
small investment in a folding machine means to you until you investigate the LIBERTY. 


THE LIBERTY FOLDER COMPANY, Sidney, Ohio 


Originators of Simple Folders 


Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 
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A Superior Steel Chase 


for Every Printin3, Purpose 


Ready for quick production of Chases of all kinds 


we carry large stocks of open-hearth cold-drawn Silver Gloss steel bars of 
various widths and thicknesses. This Silver Gloss steel is a special alloy 
of high quality made by the open-hearth process. Each and every bar is 
drawn accurately to size under a tension of 70,000 pounds per square inch, 
which insures that any inhergnt weaknesses in the steel will be developed 
and discarded in the miil operation of drawing. Silver Gloss steel is proved 
superior—and we guarantee every chase against breakage and irregularities 


CHASES when you want them 


and as you want them 


A wide range of stock sizes and styles for all standard makes of 
cylinder and job presses—and extensive facilities for prompt 
production of Special Chases of all kinds to any specifications: 


Cylinder Press Book, Magazine, Job and Poster Chases 


{ with and without Bars } 
Wilson Automatically-Reistering, Book Chases 
Blank Book Heading, Chases 
Kelly Press Chases—and for other Automatics 
Newspaper Quadruple, Quarto and Folio Chases 
Stereo Chases for Daily Newspapers 


{ with and without Autoplate Lines } 


Electro-Stereo Chases— Magazine Electro-Stereo Chases 
Cox Duplex Flatbed Press Chases 
Cutter and Creaser Press Chases—C. & P. Box Press Chases 
Eight Styles of Job Press Chases 


{ Regular—Regular with Bar—Bias—Bearer—Skeleton—Samson—Spider 
Square Stock with Milled Recesses } 






























































































































































Big, ones and Little 
of Wide material and Narrow 


With Bars and Without 


A CHASE is only as stron? 
as its CORNERS 


No corner can be strongerthan the solid 
one-piece electrically- welded kind 
Through electric weldin3, the four bars become 

one solid, perfect piece of steel— 


practically everlasting 
and everlastingly practical 
Guaranteed FOREVER 


If you want to match Electric-Welded Silver Gloss Steel Chases already in use, send only the 
serial number which is stamped on each Chase with our trademark—thus: ©1706090—and 
we can make an exact duplicate from records on file at the factory. In other cases, if you 
are at all in doubt, it will be best to write for Specification Forms with diagrams which may 
be filled in to indicate the style and exact measurements of such Chases as you may require 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


cMakers of SUPERIOR PRODUCTS since 1868 
Chicago Washington,D.C. Dallas Saint Louis KansasCity Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 


Set in Artcraft Faces 
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EFORE the days of the CRAIG Electro- 
Neatness and Magnetic Gas Device as an indispensable 


Dispatch in part of the presses in general use in the better 
Fine Color printing plants, slip-sheeting and cutting down 
of the ink was a common practice with the 
Printing result that costs were high and the color was 
too thin and light. 
Today, thanks to the Craig device, the pressman runs as 
heavy acolor as is necessary for perfect work without the 
least danger of offset. 
Static electricity—a seasonal trouble maker—is overcome 
by this device. 


Write for booklet “Speeding Up the Presses.” It will tell you 
what many of the largest printing housesthink of the Craig device. 
Why not try the device on approval as most of the satisfied users 
have done. If it does not accomplish all we say it will, its return 
will be accepted without question and the charge cancelled. 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 


636 Greenwich St., New York City 






































‘Globetypes’ are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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The Ault & W iborg Co. 


One result of the World War is the FACT of strictly American- 
made Colors whose superiority for Ink Making is acknowledged in 
World Competition. 


Manufacturing difficulties attendant upon war times ate now 
happily past, and we have again reached a uniform standard of 
excellence unapproached by any manufacturers of Inks in this country. 


We are headquarters for Quality in 
Letterpress, Lithographic, Offset, Intaglio 
and Steel Die 


INKS 


>= KE O—_———< 


> 


“Here and Everywhere’ 























Los CANTON, CHINA 





MILWAUKEE ANGELES ROSARIO, ARG. 





CHICAGO 












U.S.A. COLORS 















The AULT & WIBORG CO. 








NEW YORE 8T. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS TORONTO, CAN. CORDOBA, ARG. HANKOW, CHINA 
BOBTON CLEVELAND ATLANTA MONTREAL, CAN. RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL TIENTSIN, CHINA 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO FORT WORTH WINNIPEG, CAN. MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY HONGKONG 
BALTIMORE DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO BUENOS AIRES, ARG, SHANGHAI, CHINA LONDON E, C., ENG. 


































_ THE THOMPSON 
' TYPE, LEAD and RULE 
CASTER 


Is a simple, complete and compact machine for 
casting finished type, spaces and quads in all sizes 
from 5 to 48 point inclusive, and of all faces 
within the range of Linotype, Intertype and _ its 
own matrices. 





Leads, Slugs and Rule from 2 to 12 point inclusive. 


Embodies features not found in any other machine, 
while having at the same time the essential merits 
of simplicity and strength. 


Produces type in all languages as perfect, durable 
and well finished as that supplied by any type 
foundry. 





THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO. 
223 W. ERIE ST., CHICAGO 














| 

















The New Moyer Automatic Book Stitcher 


The very last word in a machine of this kind embodying new 
and novel features found in no other 





e! (} AL a 


ry a 











The Moyer Machine has the advantage ot being practically one unit 
with the Boston Stitcher Head, as the Boston Wire Stitcher Company 
and The Chas. L. Moyer Company are operated under one management. 


Send for circular fully describing all of the details of this machine 


THE CHAS. L. MOYER COMPANY eénicaco, 1i1No1s 


. 
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EVERY 
PRESSMAN 


should have a copy of 


“Press Room Griefs! 
—and how to get 
away from them.” 


We will mail your copy 
on request 


INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 


23-25 East 26th Street, New York City INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 














































For Catalogue and Circular Folding 








in the Job Printing Plant 






Puts Pep Price 
ati: $30.00 
Lazy Saws Alice 





PATENT PENDING 


Sharpen your Trimmer Saws with 


The Minute Saw Filer 


N three minutes’ time ary employee in your shop can fut 


A machine is needed that requires but one setting per job a keen edge on your Trimmer Saw by using this simple, 

—that can easily be changed from one folding combination to handy machine. Uses stock file and files saws with or 

another —that can be depended upon to turn out 5,000 accurately without trimmer holder, keeping them round ard the teeth 

folded sheets per hour regardless of size, in right angle and parallel uniform in size. — , eae 

folding within the range of 6x6 and 2s x 28 inche Pawl is easily adjusted to saws with different sized tee*h. Safety guard 
5 € range Of OXO and 25 X 30 Inches. prevents accidents. File is set to saw by a simple adjustment. Filer is 

durably built and easily operated. 
The Anderson High Speed Folding Machine No. 310 Order from your Suppiv House or direct from us. 


Illustrated Booklet explaining operation—F REE. 


A. F. GEISINGER MFG. COMPANY 
nal F. ANDERSON & CO. 1033 Winnebago St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Builders of High Grade Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 


fulfills these requirements — and more. 





















3225-31 CALUMET AVENUE ‘CHICAGO, ILLINOS (ii i i 7 _7_7_ 
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“Ghe Kelly Automatic Press 
~. Appeals to All_- 


TO THE LARGE PRINTER AND THE SMALL PRINTER, THE LITHOGRAPHER, 
THE BOXMAKER, AND CONCERNS OPERATING PRIVATE PRINTING PLANTS 


Quality Printing of the Highest Class, process and color printing, as well as all kinds 
of commercial and direct-mail-order work, are especially adapted to the Kelly and handled 
speedily and at low cost. Kelly conveniences make splendid results possible on short runs. 


cA Repeat Order Sales Experience of nearly Fifty per cent is the best evidence 
of merit. It indicates clearly what users think of the Kelly Automatic Press, and that in 
productions and low printing costs it meets with their enthusiastic approval. Otherwise there 
would be fewer repeat orders. Some users have from six to fifteen Kellys running constantly. 


Ne early Three Thousand Kellys in all parts of the world are operating at unusual 
profit and with complete satisfaction. Hundreds of letters testifying to Kelly efficiency and 
productivity are in our files. Write to our nearest selling house for catalogue and quotation 





cAmerican “Gype Founders Company 








Domestic Agencies » 
for the Kelly Press 


Foreign Agencies for the Kelly Press. —Canapa 
(East oF MANITOBA): Toronto Type Foundry 
Company, Ltd., Torontoand Montreal. (CANADA 
West: Orders are taken by American Type 
Founders Co., Winnipeg, Manitoba.) Mexico, 
Cusa, SouTH and CENTRAL AMERICAand WEST 
Inp1Es: National Paper and Type Co., head office 


New York: Conner, Fendler & Company 
PHILADELPHIA: Keystone Type Foundry Supply House 


32 Burling Slip, NewYork City. GREAT BRITAIN: 
Canadian- American Machinery Co., London. 
France, BELGIUM, ITALY and SPAIN: La Société 
Omnia, Paris. AUSTRALIA and NEw ZEALAND: 
Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Melbourne, Sydney, 
Adelaideand Wellington. SouTHAFRICA,BURMA 
and INp1A: John Dickinson & Co., Ltd., Cape 


[ WasuincTon(D.C.), DALLAs, OMAHA AND SEATTLE: Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


Town, Rangoon and Calcutta. HoLtLanp and 
Java: Lettergieterij Amsterdam (Voorheen N. 
Tetterode), Amsterdam and Batavia. SwEDEN: 
A.B.Gumaelius & Komp, Stockholm. Norway: 
Trygve M. Johnsen & Co., Christiana. CHINAand 
Japan: American Trading Company, head office 
25 Broad St., New York City. 




















4 
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SET IN MEMBERS OF THE CLOISTER FAMILY AMERICAN BORDER NO. 630 














Bronzing 
Equipment 
for 
Kelly 


Press 








Many printers who are operating Kelly Presses are not conversant with the fact that Special Bronzing Special Bronzing 
Machines are built by us to couple up direct with press, by which an extra feeder is eliminated, and the Machines also 
bronzer will handle work practically at the maximum speed of the press. built for other 


This Bronzing Machine will do a high class of bronzing —equal to that done on any machine —and it makes of Auto- 
has been installed in a number of high grade establishments. matic High- 


In addition, we fit these machines with a Vacuum System by which the flying of bronze is practically Speed Presses. 


eliminated. 





Prices and full particulars given upon request. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 119 W. 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 142 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























| Bag Printing, Rapid Feeding srés** AIR PUMPS 


In casting about for improvements in bag printing machinery, what could have been 
more natural than that the Duvall Automatic Bag Printing Presses should decide on 


LEIMAN BROS. That take up 
Rotary their own 
Positive wear 


for insuring the maximum results and the maximum satis- 
faction to printers. There are machines that handle all 
sorts of envelopes and bags including glassine bags—a most 
difficult test for any feeder. Leiman Bros. 
Air Pumps, however, with their positive vacuum, 
high and steady, are equal to all such tests. 
That’s why they are used on most every feeder. 
Look at them all and see how often you 
will find this sterling air pump doing the 
actual feeding. 
The Duvall Automatic Bag Printing Press Also for Agitating Electro- 
Record production in eight hours, 120,000. type Solutions 


The press keeps two girls busy working as fast on pS 
as they can tying up and getting the bagsaway They make a quicker and more dura- 
ble plate possible. 








Other users of Leiman Bros. Air Pumps 

for feeder work include — Used by the Country’s Leading 
American Type Founders Co., Kelly Press Electrotypers: 
Division, Harris Automatic Press Co., Miller Central Electrotype Co., Cleveland 
Saw Trimmer Co., Miehle, Meisel, Cottrell, Toledo Electrotype Co. 
Sheridan, Hickok, Hall, Woodbury & Co., Standard Electrotype Co., Pittsburgh 
Western Printing Co., N. Y. American, N.Y. Royal Electrotype Co., Chicago 
Times, Liberty Folder, Dexter Folder, Frohn Globe Electrotype Co., New York 
Folder, Pellard- Alling, McCain — M a 
Fuchs & Lang, Victory Bag & Paper Co., 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Goes Litho. Co., ALSO USED FOR HEATING 
American Litho. Co. LINOTYPE MOULDS 


LEIMAN BROS. AIR PUMPS are made in many sizes. Noiseless, smooth running 


and highly efficient. No matter what make of air pump you have ever used, 
HERE IS SOMETHING NEW IN EFFICIENCY. 


LEIMAN BROS. oo's:'titpenara's. New York 


MAKERS OF GOOD MACHINERY FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
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A Few of the 25 Linotypes Equipped with Monomelts in the Composing Room of the Minneapolis Tribune. 








The Minneapolis Tribune 


May 23, 1923. 


Michigan Christian Advocate, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Gentlemen: e~ Mr. Elmer Houser -- 
Replying to your inquiry regarding the Monomelt Slug Feeder, 
we are glad to tell you of our experience with it. When the Monomelt 
idea was first presented to us the plan of feeding slugs to our Lino- 
types through the Nonomelt did not seem practical to us but we were 
reluctantly persuaded to give it a trial. 


We are putting it mildly when we say that we are more than 
pleased with our 25 Monomelts and we would not think of going back to 
the old method. We now consider the pigging of metal for Linotypes an 
economic crime. 


We have had, for several years, an exceptionally careful man 
in charge of our metal furnace. We tried in every way to keep our 
metal in good condition and we thought it was in fine shape when wo 
installed the Monomelts but to our surprise the Monomelt system hag 
improved the condition of our metal wonderfully. 


Before installing Monomelts we received frequent complaints 
from the managing editor regarding sunken letters and also high lines 
caused by jammed slugs. We cannot recall a single complaint of that 
nature since installing the Monomelts. 


When we first installed our Monomelts many of our operators 
and machinists were very skeptical but so far as we know, every man 
in the plant is boosting them now. Our records show that our operators 
have increased their production considerably and we have never before 
seen such perfect sluge as we are now getting. We consider the manu- 
facturers’ claime for the Monomelts to be very modest. 


Yours very truly, 
THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 


By, 
Supt. Composing Roos 


Our friends, the Minneapolis Journal, were even more skeptical 
than we. They would not give the idea a trial until they saw 
the results of our experience. They now have Monomelts on all 
their 24 Linotypes. 

WBE 











Don’t Pig Metal! 


Your Metal Furnace is Robbing You 
You can get far better results by dumping slugs right into 
a Monomelt. Fill it with 80 lbs. of slugs and it auto- 
matically feeds proper amount of molten metal into Lino- 
type (or Intertype) pot, automatically cleans the metal 
and can not overheat it. Increases production. Only clean 
metal can get in Linopot. 


ONOMEI 


Easily and quickly installed. Fool proof. Saves labor, 
time, metal and fuel. Every user, large and small, an 
enthusiastic booster. 

The Minneapolis Tribune Stopped Its Losses 
Read the Tribune's letter. It tells the story of satisfac- 
tion, savings and success on twenty-five Linotypes. 

The Minneapolis Journal Followed Suit 
Its battery of twenty-four Linotypes is completely equipped 
with Monomelts. Every one is giving satisfactory service. 
Similar results in your plant await the installation of 
Monomelts and the single melting system. 
Put a Stop to Your Losses NOW 


Send for full description of the Monomelt. Let us submit 
positive proof of its savings and satisfactory service. 


Printers Manufacturing Company 
Specializing in Composing Room Specialties 
1604 Eighth Street, S. E. -:- Minneapolis 


SALESMEN 
WANTED 


We have exceptional opportunities for a few more 
high grade salesmen with composing room experience. 
. 
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Variety to meet all needs 


Hammermill Bond Cabinets meet every small lot letterhead require- 
ment. 


They are supplied in three sizes, pictured above, and in choice of 
bond or ripple finish. Each box contains 250 sheets and 250 en- 


velopes. 


The box itself is attractive enough to grace any desk, and practical 
for the printer as well as convenient for the user. 


The printer who stocks a few Hammermill Bond Cabinets is prepared 
to turn out small lot jobs that please his trade and that yield a nice 
profit as well. 


Send for samples of Cabinet Selling Helps. If you have a particular 
field to develop, such as farmers, college men, or club women, mention 


that fact. 


Hammermill Paper Company 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


AMMERM yy 
. BOND . 
CABINETS 
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Nobody really wants a 


“T want to send out a circular announcing that I have moved to a 
new location,” says the business man, in your office to buy printing. 


Or it may be that he wants to announce a clearance sale, a new line 
of goods taken on, or any one of those many things a business man 
should tell his customers and clients to stimulate their patronage. 


Right there is where you can be helpful. 


Recommend Hammermill Announcements for the job. It is a fact 
that the good job pays and repeats. The poor job does neither. 


With Hammermill Announcements the cost will be held down. 


You will find some helpful and profitable suggestions in our booklet 
“Turn It Into a Good Job.” Send for it. 


Hammermill Paper Company 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
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CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF 
aa BLANKETS 


heen "Sileate 
Gentienen (Patented) 


F pati Fdgecclev é have had 
all of our cylinder pre ns ene ane oa 


b it wm tice < 
able to use them, the @ Cannichael Relief Blankets and 
we are line he a appy to be able to we be tex 
they have stinc 6 : es 44 our work. Un- In er resses 
mengit edly coe nandpe ® consider 
© pres 


Bala a Platen Presses 


erp ya 
the origina al hard o7 ecking | had 


™ only pessible objection 
cur aeRO a le ts as Rotary Presses 
“7 pty eehae a grow _ 04, deep en "to ve = = 
thom, ae 0 ap iet ae in they are 6 distinct help’ tnd or any other presses carrying hard 
packing can be made ready in less 
+ iiniei idea time, and a decided decrease in wear 
Rett 1 tartans on forms is effected when CARMICHAEL 


RELIEF BLANKETS are used. 


Sor crssrn ar Write for booklet and price list. 


sacemes 
hb OF mice artes Punsey USE, 08 SAFELY STORED INDIE. AnD ISURLO Fon 4 tasonamLe TEE. POR Tet SUBREQUEET Ut HE 
‘etme ar Aci Hats Ove pwostery SuCm WATEMALs ABE BOF REROTARLE ROW! 1012 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 711-713 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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WOOD AND STEEL 
FURNITURE FOR PRINTERS 


INCLUDING 


CUT-COST EQUIPMENTS 


oot 950 a 


Made by THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





CARRIED IN STOCK AT ALL OUR SELLING HOUSES FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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To print specialties it is not neces- 
sary to tie up your investment in a 
press adapted to only one line of 
work. Meisel Automatic Printing 
Machinery cuts the cost of produc- 
tion by performing many operations 
in one. 


We can build presses of special 
MEISEL ROTARY PRESS _ character to take care of work that 
eines is beyond the range of a machine 


prints three colors, numbers fully automatic, per- f be ens P bl 
forated crosswise and lengthwise, slits, cuts and of stoc esign. ut your problems 


delivers flat. This press is used for printing Tickets 
Transfers, Manifold Work, Wrappers, Labels, a Se ae and let — help _— solve 


Coupons, Advertising Inserts, Coin Wrappers, etc. them economically. 


MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


944-948 DORCHESTER AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 





























A Good Reputation 
Must Be Earned 


MONITOR Machines have acquired a good reputation only through 
years of satisfactory service to users. Below is part of a letter from 
one of our customers: 


“We have four wire-stitching machines, four paging 
machines, as well as a power punching machine, 
all in constant use. 

From our past experience, think there are no better 
machines made—’”’ 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


Builders of Bookbinders’ Machinery for Over Thirty-five Years 
1153 Fulton Street, Chicago 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
531 Atlantic Avenue Bourse Building 45 Lafayette Street 


Monitor Machines are carried in stock by GRAPHIC ARTS MACHINERY, Ltd., 366 West Adelaide St., Toronto, Canada 
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ET = Wesel Final Hook 


Like every other Wesel product it is designed to keep 
the up-keep down. And this it does because it is built 
in anticipation of a long and useful life. 


A vital part in any plate mounting system is the 
hook. It is the combination of base and hook that 
determines its efficiency. 


HH ‘ll The Wesel Final Base and Hook have been the closest 
of associates for many years. Everywhere they go 
they make friends by establishing a new order of 
economy and satisfaction. 













































































So when you install your plate mounting system be 
sure and get the Wesel Final Base and the Hook. 





The WESEL FINAL HOOK 
Cagif the bet things about the Weeel Final Heckisits FR, WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


is held by ns 8 surface to surface contact of screw 
thread and steel-toothed bearers along side walls of the 72-80 Cranberry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


groove in the Base. 


WESEL FINAL BASE 


Chicago Branch: 431 S. Dearborn Street 
































Chandler & Price D Pi. Chandler & Price 


New Craftsman 


New Series Presses as PP ress 
i " a 12x18 inches 


Mane IN Four Sizes: ary 
inside chase 


8x12 inches, 10x15 inches, 12x18 inches, 14%4x22 inches 


(inside chase measurement) 


HE printer himself by the purchase of over 
"T76,000 presses from this factory has pro- 
claimed the Chandler & Price the standard 
platen printing press. Ninety per cent of the 
printing shops in this country have Chandler 
& Price Presses as their standard equipment. 


+ és 
“S 4 


Chandler & Price New Craftsman Press 


COMPLETE printing unit with Vibrating Brayer Foun- 

A tain, and four form rollers with double vibrating 

steel rollers, giving a distribution for the heaviest solid 

tint or halftone. The strength of the oversize arms, 

shafts, brackets and gears will handle any stock, no 
matter how great the squeeze required. 








C. & P. Presses in stock at all Selling Houses 


American Type Founders 
Company 
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Frohn Continuous Air Wheel Feeder 


Designed for Cleveland folding machines 


In a class by itself for— 


Handling short runs to advantage. 
Can be loaded while running preceding job. 


Rotary suction air wheel and positive paper con- 
trol makes it possible to handle dull and sensitive 
coated paper stocks without marring, scratching 
or bruising sheets. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE EQUIPPING YOUR 
Insures largest possible production from a Cleveland. CLEVELAND! 


No other automatic feeder like it. 


G.R.S. Jobbing Type Folders 


eT ea Experience of years Built into G. R. S. Folding Machines 


1 Folders 
2 Folder Feeders All G.R. S. folders 


3 Press Feeders scientifically geared 
4. Wire Stitcher Feeders obtaining even dis- 
5 Catsers tribution of power, 
6 Roll Feed Job Presses reducing friction 
7 Gathering Machines and strain and per- 
8 Covering Machines mitting speed and 
9 Round Hole Cutters reduction of up- 
10 Pneumatic Appliances keep. 
11 Bundling Presses 
12 Slip-Sheet Separators ADJUSTMENTS — Latest methods and particular attention have 
13 Sheet Varnishers been given all adjustments from feedboard to packer boxes— 
14 Tipping Machines not too many, just enough. Easy to “catch on to” and stay 
1s Ruling Machines where they are set. 
16 Ruling Machine Feeders 
17 Register Line-up Tables 
18 Press Slitters Put your folding problems up to us! 
Etc. 





Built in several sizes. 








pr PER OEE NOM 


GEORGE R. SWART & CO. Inc. | 


a R. Swart & Co., Inc. 

‘ New York or Chicago 

Cost Reducing | New York or Chicago |” 

end, without obligation, data on the | 

° 2 P equipments corresponding to the numbers we 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery —— | 
1123456789 10111213 1415161718 i 
NEW YORK CHICAGO | We are also interested in 

Printing Crafts Building aig trinnneyinnigaad Transportation Building 


Western Agents 


461 Eighth Avenue Printers’ Machinery Supply Co. 608 S. Dearborn St. 
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SMOOTH-—SILENT—UNLIMITED SPEED CHANGES 


WITH 


HORTON “sep PULLEYS 


THE ONLY WHOLLY SATISFACTORY CHANGE OF SPEED MECHANISM 


EASY TO INSTALL SIMPLE TO OPERATE 
INEXPENSIVE TO MAINTAIN 


ADAPTABLE TO ANY MACHINE USING UP TO 5H. P. WHERE VARIATIONS IN LOAD ARE NOT INTERMITTENTLY HEAVY AND LIGHT 


Products of the 
HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. Sold By 


Cable Address ““HORTOKUM” Minneapolis, Minnesota ALL PRINTERS SU PPLY HOU SES 








Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks STEEL STOOLS 


for JOB PRESSES 
They are Noiseless for PRINTERS 
They Expand and Contract 
t Tl There is hardly a place in your 
ey Save 50% plant that you can not use some 
ants at gent Daten: of these to a good advantage. 
a ' Sxl2set of 6 C.& P. $ 7.70 : : ' ife-ti 
An old, shrunken roller with’ The same roller lowered to exact. 10x15 — ~ 7.70 They will last a life time and 
Setciciaetetes Medkvebdceae, we = 6 © You'll be surprised at the low 
lox15 “6 Golding [ price. Get our new Catalogue 














rollers will drag on the form. will not slur. 144x22 es 
No. 7 No. 23, it shows a large line of 
WRITE FOR USER REFERENCES | 12:18 —_ 3): é Stine 
printers equipment. 


HALF THE INK CAN BE SAVED | jog @ gGeline 
No.18 8.80 














No. 22DS 
Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. ia aia tii Angle Steel Stool Company 


Ask your dealer or send direct. 1816 Whitley Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. back is our No. 2DS Plainwell, Michigan 
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Dollars for You 


There are dollars for you in Wiggins Book- Wiggins Cards brin 


MATRIX RE-SHAPER 


FOR LINOTYPE OR INTERTYPE MATS 























ELIMINATES 
DISTRIBUTOR 
STOPS 


Repair Your Own Mats 
Save Buying Sorts 


Restores worn and twisted com- 
binations to original accuracy. 


= 
= 
= 
— 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 


is C: poses for high- 
Form Cards. It’s surprising how much profit grade printing and they sell on sight. 


they are making for Printers p 
Wiggins deste are always fresh and one Write today for samples and prices. 


-no waste never rub and get soiled 


PC 
They detach f rom "hand te leather booklets with 
a smooth edge. 
tisneumn = Esc CARDS 
Book Form 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 
1101 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Corrects Defective Combinations f 


Price, $12.50 
Matrix Re-Shaper Co., 


fer, | 1249 Ashland Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 
I Ca ae | } epee fed fede fed fd afd ed pd ped ped pd pc pe 


ac 





Cut Your Cost of Make-Ready 50% or More 


Either hand or se By Installing a TYPE-HI DISC PLANER 


power driven. 


HIS IS the only machine on the market today that will take an even layer from the 

bases of an interlaid, vignetted, half-tone plate. The Type-Hi is admirably adapted 
for use where metailic or chalk relief overlays are employed. Planes cuts upto 1314x 20 
inches in size in less than one minute. Machine has micrometer adjustment for securing 
any desired height. Type-Hi can be either hand or power operated, is ball bearing 
throughout, and will do equal work on all classes of cuts. 


Exclusive Export Agents: PARSONS TRADING COMPANY . New York — London 


TYPE-HI CORPORATION SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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PLATES AND ArT WorkK BY PHoto-CHROMOTYPE ENGRAVING Co., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



























This Space for Your 
Thoughts 











The story is quickly and simply told—A high speed 
Kidder Special Rotary for that job. Think of it! 
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More Thought 
Space 











KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King Street, West 166 W. Jackson St., CHICAGO 
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Cloth Lined Papers 


or TICKETS 
— TAGS 
—LABELS 


Printing Qualities of these Papers are Excellent. 


Send for Samples. 











McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


Brookfield, Mass. 150 Nassau Street, New York 
Mills: Newark, N. J. Branch Offices: 1858-9 Transportation Building, Chicago 
Ware, Mass. 600 Provident Bank Building, Cincinnati 
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Dress Up Your 


Booklets in 


Genuine Keratol 


It is an old saw that ‘“‘Clothes don’t make 
the man,” but in modern business it is 
recognized that one’s appearance is a vital 
factor to success. 

Just so with booklets and catalogs. A poor 
covering is the surest guarantee that the 
waste basket will be well gorged—that the 
message will never be read. 

Dress up your booklets. Clothe them in 
attractive, interest-compelling bindings— 
Genuine Keratol—give them the advan- 
tages of the well-dressed salesman. 


Genuine Keratol takes fine embossing 
and stamping perfectly, and works up 
easily. A wide range of colors, grains 
and weights to choose from. 


In rolls of standard width, Genuine Ker- 
atol cuts to advantage, cleanly and 
without waste. 


Send for free book of samples—and show 
your customers something really fine— 
and yet most economical. 

















The Keratol Company, 
Department E, 
Newark, New Jersey 


them a thorough test. 





THE KERATOL COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Name 
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GENTLEMEN—Please send me your 
Free Book of Sampies. I want to give 























7500 Impressions 


per Hour 
Here is the Press You Need 


Envelopes, died out or made up, tags, 
letter heads, office forms and general run 
of commercial printing. 


Maximum Size 161/”x 19” 
Minimum Size 3” x 6” 


Any stock from tissue to light cardboard. 


Work is delivered printed side up and 
always in sight of the operator. 


All parts are readily accessible—the Press 
is extremely simple throughout. 


It is sturdily constructed for hard con- 
tinuous service and will give complete 
satisfaction. 


Write today for catalog and full informa- 
tion or send us some of your samples that 
you cannot feed on your present presses. 
No obligation, of course. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Summerdale Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
London Office: 23, Goswell Road 











Go to Goes for 


The Goes 
Bank Statement 


and 
Announcement Folders 


An especially attractive series of folder 
designs arranged particularly for the pub- 
lication of condensed Bank Statements. 
Also appropriate and desirable for an- 
nouncements of all descriptions, as well as 
price lists, inserts, menus, programs, small 
booklet covers and an infinite variety of 
other purposes. 


The Goes Greeting Cards 
embrace a group of artistically lithographed, delicate 
water color subjects which typify the Holiday spirit. 


The Goes Printers’ Helps 
also include both Lithographed 
and Steel Engraved Blanks for 
Stock Certificates Guarantee Certificates 
Bonds Interim Certificates 
also 
The Goes Art Advertising 
Blotters Mailing Cards 
Calendars Calendar Cards 


Samples or descriptive matter and full information including 
prices will gladly be forwarded upon receipt of wrillen request. 


Goes Lithographing C ompany 


45 West 61st Street, Chicago 
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An Important Matter of Dollars 


and the Multipurpose Super Duty Nelson Machine, 
discussed to your satisfaction. The question of dollars as 
applied here to the Printing Trade is governed by Produc- 
tion, Service and Quality. 


PRODUCTION first because low cost is essential 
in competition, requiring quick adjustments, gen- 
erous Capacity per machine and simple operation. 


SERVICE requires prompt execution, particularly 
adapted to the Nelson because of the manner of 
quickly applying the equipment to a number of 
different purposes, Punching, Perforating, Round 
Cornering, Die Cutting, Embossing, etc. 


Model 5 
ve sarang QUALITY is demanded by the manufacturer in the 
ulti-Purpose ; . : ° 
Machine. work produced on this machine as a primary require- 
ment, a foregone conclusion; to do any kind of a job 
No interest account ° af . 
sepideel tee bile as well or better than on an independent machine. 
equipment 


or floor space. “Nelson Owners are Prosperous Printers.”’ 


C.R. &@ W. A. NELSON, Inc. 


225 North Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Eastern Representative: 
Middle West Corporation, 25 Broad Street, New York City 














The MonitorSystem | leans 


Finest Halftone and 
Register Work. 





Imported from Germany. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


_. FRANK NOSSEL 
— 38 Park Row, New York 

















Monitor Bulletin 1034 
gives valuable information to 
printing press operatives, as 
it describes the Original Just 
Press a Button System of auto- 
matic motor control. The 
Monitor System meets every 
requirement of the modern 
plant. Ask for a copy of 


eraisonte 2, | Burch Burner and Blower 


Monitor Controller y 
Company, Baltimore deen Z = : 
Sy Yi; For Use on Miller Feeders 


New York Chicago Buffalo g 
Detroit Pittsburgh Cleveland % y y . = 
Dates fdas Gi Si Z SME /Y This gas Burner does a double duty. The Burner removes electricity from the 
St. Louis New Orleans paper and sets the ink. The air Blower removes any curl from the paper and 
pilessheetsevenly. Easy toinstall! Simpie to operate ! Economical to use! 


10 x 15 size, $15.00 12x 18 size, $15.00 
Sent on 15 days’ trial if desired 


» 9 - i 1525 Williamson Bldg. 
Just Press a Button | corer cupee: Co, "amma 
a REO SES SARE SS. SRB A RR 
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HIGH SPEED DIRECT DRIVE 
The SC OTT Cutting and Creasing Press 
WITH FULL AUTOMATIC PILE DELIVERY 


This high speed press 
with bed 34 x 44 inches 
has certainly revolution- 
. ized the carton business 
as it does the work of 
several platen presses. 


The Automatic Pile De- 
livery handles all sizes 
and thicknesses of sheet 


7 a at varying speeds with- 
“G@> out adjustments. 


At the Paper Box Manufacturers Meeting held at Indianapolis recently 
this machine actually produced over 53,000 sheets in 27 hours. 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


New York Office: 1457 Broadway © " Cable Add: : Waltscott, New York 
Chicago Office: Monadnock Block Main Office and F actory: Codes Used: ABC (Sth Edition) pone Gus Own 


Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S.A. 




















THE REUBEN H‘DONNELLEY CORPORATION 


DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS - DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING: DISTRIBUTING SERVICE 
CHICAGO - NEW YORK: PHILADELPHIA: CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE: NEW HAVEN 
26 WEST 23° STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone Gramercy Offical 60 


June Sth., 1923, 


The american Pee Na Chase Company, 
Torrington, Conn. 
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regarding our sae ere with your 
adjustable ance and pantasee has been rece: 


We have used your equipment on our Chandler & 
Price peers for several months and have found it of the greatest 


value 
The saving of time is considerable. It is all your 
cleanings claimed for it when it was first installed. 


our opinion it is one of the most important develop- 
mente in the acintin ig trade. 


It is our intention to gradually add your equipment 
i until our entire plant is so equipped. 
' 


Investigate! ~ Ss 


The American Adjustable Chase Co. 


Torrington, Conn. 
New York Office: 112 West 42d Street. Telephone, Bryant 4930 


Philadelphia Office: Bourse Building. For Free Buying Information Lie Donnelleys Red Book Buyers Sereice 


John Farnsworth Associated. 
De ee Ae ee ene amar teny ee 
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2400 Jmpressions 


per Hour 


_ GveryHour! : 


SiAiller 
> CrattsmanUnit ¥ 


‘THINK what this means to you in a productive way—2400 clear, sharp, accurate impressions per 
hour, on a MILLER FEEDER EQUIPPED C. & P. 12x18 CRAFTSMAN PRESS! All the more 
impressive when you stop to consider that one man easily operates two or three of these machines. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC USER {name on request} writes: 


“Weare submitting samples produced by one of our pressmen 
who has charge of a MILLER CRAFTSMAN and three 
hand-fed presses. This young man, a deaf mute, with one 
helper, keeps the CRAFTSMAN going all the time and two 
of the hand-fed machines, holding one hand-fed press open for 
emergencies. We can show records on several jobs of better 
than 3000 per hour on our 8x12 Miller Units, 2750 on the 
10x15 Units and 2500 on the CRAFTSMAN. The 
CRAFTSMAN usually takes the larger, high-quality half- 
tone and color jobs which require slower speed and better 
inking. We are well pleased with all of our Miller Machines.” 


ak 


DISCERNING PRINTERS everywhere are waking up to 
the fact that a battery of two or three MILLER FEEDER- 
EQUIPPED CRAFTSMAN PRESSES, operated by one 
pressman, produces faster and more economically than cylin- 
ders. It is also well established that on the better class of 
half-tone and close-register color work, one MILLER 
CRAFTSMAN will equal the production of three hand-fed 
presses of the heavy platen type. 

CONCEDING THESE FACTS, can you longer afford to 
overlook the MILLER CRAFTSMAN? We'll be glad to 
submit absolute proof in the shape of printed specimens, 
giving actual production figures. Drop us a line today. 


She Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 


2 to 24 Penn Ave. Pi ttshurgh 9 U. S.A e Point Building 


ATLANTA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - 


DALLAS - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES 


MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - SAN FRANCISCO 9 
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N THE DAYS before Points and Picas when point 
system accuracy was unknown, and justification and 
lock-up were conjuring tricks, the old miter box and 

saw, hammer and chisel, carpenter’s square and plane 
and other make-shift printer's tools had their place. 


Those days are gone forever! 


The MILLER SAW-TRIMMER, with 


its hardened, keen-edged cutting tools 
of power and precision, its point and pica gauges 
of unerring accuracy, its quick-acting vices that 
hold with a grip of steel, its safety guards and con- 
veniences, designed exclusively for the printer's 
use, has converted the hours of painstaking labor 
and haphazard results into minutes of easily per- 
formed standardized practice. A machine with- 
out a limit in durability, capacity and service. 


One user writes: “Saved $60.00 on one 
job, $95.00 on another.” A Cleveland 


printer saved $14.00 in less than half a day. 
A small-town Iowa user's net profit for one week 
was $350.00. Hundreds of similar experiences on 
record. You likewise can realize the profits that 
are now lost to you “unseen.” 


Write today for descriptive literature and par- 
ticulars of our “pay-as-it-earns” plan—sent 
postpaid on request. 


She Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 


2to24PennAve. Py ttshurgh » U.S.A. Point Building 


ATLANTA BOSTON 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


e 


PHILADELPHIA 


DETROIT LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 
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SeA|ET our object be 

byway) OU COUNtry, Our 

AM whole country, 

and nothing but 
ourcountry;and, 

by the blessing of God, may 
that country itself become a 


vast and splendid monument, 
not of oppression and terror, 
but of wisdom, of peace, and of 
liberty, upon which the world 
may gaze with admira- 
tion forever. 


Daniel Webster 
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Where Should Makeready Begin? 


BY DANA EMERSON STETSON 


7aKHE process of makeready is one 

of prime importance to every 

3 printer. This is even more espe- 

Gy cially true in the case of printers 

§ who serve a particularly high- 

\} grade and discriminating clien- 

tele. The customers who make 

sizable appropriations for their 

“| printing expect the best, and de- 

mand the best, for their money. 

In a general way, every printing establishment is 

judged, to a great extent, by the final evidences of 

makeready. The customer may not be familiar with 

the term used technically to describe that which lends 

the completed work an appearance of careful prepara- 

tion or one of slovenly preparation, but he is quite 
capable of deciding. 

Before discussing the matter at any great length it 
might be well to settle upon some arbitrary definition of 
the subject. To some, undoubtedly, the words convey 
a picture of a printer sitting before a delicately adjusted 
mechanism, thrusting one plate after another into it, 
reading the dial above, and then selecting from a mass 
of multicolored sheets one of proper thickness, which 
he proceeds to stick on the plate by liberal use of the 
paste pot. This building-up of the block brings the 
printing surface of the plate up to type high. And, 
after all, that is the story of makeready if you choose 
to separate it from lining-up, registering and setting of 
press gages. If we base our opinions, though, on this 
rather perfunctory observation, makeready becomes 
one of many processes— composition, imposition, 
proofreading, binding — and deserves no more atten- 
tion than any one of the others. 

The proposition, however, can be approached from 
another side. Makeready, in a broad sense, is the con- 
necting link between mechanical preparation outside 
the print shop, before the job is done, and the actual 
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printing after all external mechanical preparations 
have been completed. The artist, the copywriter, the 
photographer, the retoucher and the engraver all come 
in for an equal share of consideration. 

Without all the workers here mentioned the bro- 
chure or catalogue could not be printed, not to mention: 
the different kinds of bookwork. The aid of the artist, 
in conjunction with his fellow workers, is essential. Of 
course, if every job ticket that entered the composing 
room specified linotype borders and type display, make- 
ready would be comparatively simple. Yet even in such 
an extreme case, copy would be necessary, and copy is 
a part of makeready. The compositor can not work | 
without the author; the retoucher can not work with- 
out the photographer, and the engraver can not work 
without the artist or retoucher. Each, furthermore, 
contributes to good or bad printing. Once this inter- 
dependence is realized, it is easily seen that when all 
unite in their best efforts, a high degree of excellence is 
established in the finished work. 

In order to view this aspect of makeready advan- 
tageously, it is advisable to study each of the units 
that go to make the whole. When he must call in an 
artist, the printer should choose one capable of execut- 
ing drawings suited to the immediate need. The artist, 
furthermore, should be enlightened sufficiently as to 
the kind of drawing needed, for misunderstanding or 
lack of knowledge regarding requirements causes loss 
of time and money. If the artist is not capable, and 
completes an inadequate drawing, time is lost, if not 
money. Suppose a printer plans to set sixteen pages 
for a booklet, in Cushing throughout, and must com- 
plete the work as quickly as possible. He intends to 
proceed with the composition, but needs a hand-lettered 
caption for the head of each page. Speed, as in many 
cases, will determine a satisfactory job in the mind of 
the buyer, and a profitable job in the mind of the 
printer. There is nothing to do but set the type and 
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await the making of drawings and cuts. Unfortunately, 
sometimes, the designer may have in his bag of tricks 
two or three kinds of letters, which he likes to use and 
which he can draw rapidly. Suppose the printer in 
question solicits the aid of just such a designer. Unless 
preventive measures are taken, the lettering may be 
wholly unfit for use because of its utter inconsistency 
with the type face. 

One of the processes of human nature is to finish 
the job as quickly as possible and get the money. 
Though we all may not be actuated by such motives, 
primarily, we must, nevertheless, stop and consider 
their possible existence and their ultimate influence on 
our plans. When the work of the artist or designer 
measures up to requirements exactly, and passes 
through the engraving plant without protest or mishap, 
no kick is forthcoming. It pays, therefore, to employ 
artists who know enough to keep their lines open in 
proportion to reduction when the drawing is to be exe- 
cuted in the medium of pen and ink; who can make a 
letter harmonious with the type face; or, who are suffi- 
ciently versed in the use of wash, opaque and crayon to 
assure acceptable reproduction in half-tone. The re- 
toucher, too, works along lines similar to those pur- 
sued by the skilled artist, and bears in mind the limi- 
tations and possibilities imposed and offered by the 
engraver’s ground-glass and screen. In colorwork, the 
printer should exercise extreme care, making certain 
that separation lines are placed properly, before the 
painting or sketch is tacked on the engraver’s boards. 
The commercial artist earns his living by producing 
good copy for the engraver to follow. When the 
printer hires him it is his job to adapt his work to the 
printer’s needs, and not to expect the printer to set the 
book in accordance with the drawings. If this fact is 
clearly and mutually understood, there need be no seri- 
ous slip-up in this first important step of makeready. 

Similar principles are applicable in the case of the 
photographer. Instead of utilizing pen and paper, he 
operates with the lens and pencil. After the negative 
is made, he pencils in or opaques out, and then makes his 
prints. When the printer must have fine glossy prints, 
to be made into fine halftones for printing on 180- 
pound super-coated stock, it is wise to consider the 
contingencies which may arise in this phase of commer- 
cial photography. Placing of models, lighting effects 
and focal point should all be decided upon definitely. 
The print should be clear and require little retouch- 
ing, if any. 

A large share of responsibility rests upon the en- 
graver. The printer should pick his platemaker care- 
fully, and make sure that his choice is, first of all, 
dependable, from the standpoint of workmanship and 
promptness. Many a halftone, excellent otherwise, has 
fallen far short of its mission when placed upon the 
press, because of poor etching. One “bite” in the 
acid does not always etch to the proper depth, and 
although the proof made on coated paper with halftone 
ink costing $3 a pound, pulled by hand from an un- 
blocked plate, may sparkle brilliantly, the real test 
comes when the press gets into action. The tooling of 
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high lights is another important process in the engrav- 
ing shop, and is often left undone because of lack of 
time. The result, usually, a proof made from a cut 
reproduced from copy intended solely for a high-light 
halftone bears a marked resemblance to a “ flat ” proof, 
and is, indeed, really a flat proof when one considers 
that the major etching should have been performed by 
hand. These little details of the finishing room are 
component parts of the printer’s makeready. Exten- 
sive codperation should be given the engraver. 

Many other engraving factors contribute materially 
to the successful makeready of the printer. Blocking 
and tacking in, though among the concluding processes 
of engraving, are, nevertheless, of direct bearing upon 
the processes preparatory to actual presswork. A plate 
carelessly blocked, especially a zinc etching in which 
there has been cutting-out and routing, may seem to reg- 
ister positively on the gage, yet one small portion of the 
printing surface may escape the eye of the operator, with 
the result that part of a job may be run off before the 
pressman detects a smudge where the ink has failed to 
transfer. This is particularly noticeable when the 
paper used is of parchment finish. Often the pressman 
attributes the imperfect impression to some slight and 
temporary trouble with the roller. Again, if the en- 
graver does not exercise care in tacking in halftones 
close to a line border, on a plate which is not combina- 
tion because there is no “ stripping in,” there is likely 
to be trouble while the job is on the press. And, finally, 
he should pack his plates together with discretion before 
sending them to the printer, otherwise there may be 
no printing done. 

Would-be advertising managers and erudite authors 
are generally agreed that printers are expert engravers 
and electrotypers, that “sweating” and “ slugging 
through ” can be accomplished in a few minutes by a 
compositor, and that tooling a line off a plate requires 
only a sharp pocket-knife and a steady hand. Frequent 
friction with such unenlightened members of the laity 
can sometimes be precluded by making certain that 
engraver and electrotyper get things straight before the 
job is turned over to the foreman. 

Clear and legible copy is a distinct aid to good com- 
position. It is gratifying to observe that, nowadays, — 
most of the copy turned in to the composing room is 
neatly typed. If it has been edited properly before- 
hand, the work of the compositor is made much easier, 
provided, of course, a second typing has followed the 
editing. The author who practices uniformity of italics, 
capitals and spelling with every repetition of a word, 
proper name or phrase in his manuscript, lends valu- 
able aid in makeready. The printer should seek the 
wholesome codperation of all who send copy to him. 

True, makeready begins with the plan — the em- 
bryonic idea— which is draughted before a single 
letter is cast. By paying careful attention to hereto- 
fore neglected details, the printer can often get at the 
root of difficulties in the. composing room or on the 
press. The successful carrying-out of these preparatory 
measures depends largely upon the acceptance of the 
fact that they are really essential to good printing. 
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Visiting Cards an Ancient Tradition 


BY JULIAN B. ARNOLD 


7anESPITE the testimony of ency- 
{ clopedias, visiting cards: are as 


fi mankind. The Cromagnon was 

fe wont, no doubt, to leave some 

e token of his raid on the cave of 

\ his neighbor other than merely 

= SJ carrying off his wife and best 

A 5) stone axe; and the remains of 

the Swiss pile-dwellings offer 

ample evidence of visitants from afar who left, with 

their adios, the amber beads and bronze arrow-heads 
made in distant homes. 

Not to go farther back in the misty centuries than 
the times of our much advertised friend, Pharaoh Tut- 
ankhamen, we find a very admissible representative of 
the modern visiting card. It seems that it was cus- 
tomary for the nobles and court ladies of ancient Egypt 
to have small figures of themselves molded in clay, 
richly glazed, and bearing their titles inscribed in due 
form. As yet no instance is recorded of a telephone 
number being added, but this is a superfluous detail. 
These cumbrous but brilliant cartes de visite were 
deposited at any temples they might honor with a call, 
much as we moderns leave our cards on the hall table 
ere we depart. Types of this glazed ware are found in 
many Egyptian graves, and Tutankhamen was obvi- 
ously the possessor of a varied collection. Glazing and 
the working of copper ores were carried on together by 
the metallurgists of the Nile valley, and probably acci- 
dental slags in the process of smelting gave the first 
idea of using glaze intentionally. In the reigns of 
Akhnaton and Tutankhamen the most resplendent 
glazes of all colors were in use for these purposes. 

Another very ancient form of visiting card which 
merits our passing notice is due to the inveterate habit 
which mortals have of scribbling their names on mon- 
uments and other prominent sites. Rightly we contemn 
the egotism which prompts the writing of undistin- 
guished cognomens on ruins and rocks. Nobody would 
dispute the assertion of Albert Chevalier that “ Mrs. 
’Enry ’Awkins is a fust class naime,” but it may be open 
to question whether it adorns the scenery. Yet in cer- 
tain pardonable cases, mellowed by age, these graffiti 
offer examples of highly informative visiting cards. 
They have proved of incalculable help to historians in 
fixing dates and facts which had no other record. When 
the writer of this paper was on the Nile he took an 
impress of a Greek inscription scratched with a spear 
point on the leg of one of the seated figures of 
Rameses II. before the temple of Abu Simbel in Nubia. 
This rough engraving was made about 589 B. C. by 
some mercenaries in the service of Pharaoh Psam- 
metichus, and gives the names of the soldiers whose far 
wanderings had brought them to the sand-shrouded 


facade of Abu Simbel; thus defining the date of this 
ancient expedition and also showing that Greeks were 
in the employ of Egypt at that far away time. It is a 
true visiting card, albeit carved on the calf of a colossus. 

In like mood Strabo and other travelers of classical 
days have graven their names upon the rocks of the 
second cataracts of the Nile; and similar mementoes 
of notable visitors may be encountered in every part of 
the world. A lonely cliff in Persia bears the proud 
inscription, “ I am Darius, the King,” the briefest and 
most eloquent expression of the character of an individ- 
ual extant. Mute witnesses, such as these, to the visits 
of those who have made history are worthy of our 
respect and study, but only regret can be our portion 
when this trait of human nature is abused. Perhaps 
the writer may be pardoned the recalling of an instance. 


An early engraved card. 


High up in a mountain gorge in the Holy Land showed 
the aperture of an ancient tomb, the rifled “ home of 
death ” purchased and wrought by some patriarch of 
olden times. The climb to its entrance, by stony path- 
ways and beneath the pitiless sun, was laborious, but 
within the tomb, hewn in the living rock, all was cold, 
dark and quiet. He lit his lantern and gazed around. 
Gods of our brothers, forgive! Some vandal had 
smeared his “ visiting card ” on the roof of the tomb in 
huge black letters with the smoke of a foul torch. 

Of more dramatic sort are the visiting cards of lit- 
erature. Let us take but three examples, for all of them 
share alike the color, movement and emotions of their 
genus. Who could read the story of King Saul’s pursuit 
of the outlaw David amongst the hills of En-gedi with- 
out sensing the heat of the Syrian noon, the dust stirred 
by the pack animals, the noises of the garish day and 
the silence of the star-lit night? Can we not see the 
spent and footsore Saul seeking the shadow of the hill- 
side cave wherein, though he knew it not, David and 
his followers were secreted? It was an unconscious 
call, during which the hidden and stealthy David crept 
from the shadows and, as the text of Samuel puts it, 
“cut off the skirt of Saul’s robe privily.” Truly an 
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excellent linen-made carte de visite to leave at his host’s 
abode. And who that has read “‘ Treasure Island ” can 


dismiss from memory the opening scene where the blind 
man thrusts the pirate visiting card into the unwilling 
hand of the possessor of the coveted chart of the island? 
And again, who that knows the “ Idylls of the King ” 
may forget that fine passage where the young knight 


Card of the Comtesse de Sinzendorf. Here the name was written 
on the card on which the design was engraved. 


Pelleas, having followed to her castle his cold and way- 
ward lady-love, Ettarre, permits Gawain to woo her on 
his behalf and finds, at a later hour, Gawain and Ettarre 
asleep together. His first impulse is to kill them, but 
his knighthood is master of his anger — 

“Ye, that so dishallow the holy sleep, 

Your sleep is death,” and drew the sword, and thought, 

“What, slay a sleeping knight? ” 

Then turn’d, and so return’d, and groaning laid 

The naked sword athwart their naked throats, 

There left it, and them sleeping. 

Few visiting cards tell so much or are so sharp of edge. 

Most of our possessions comply with the precedent 
of the sun and have their dawning in the East. It may 
therefore be accepted that cards of personal identifica- 
tion, roughly written and in rude form, date from early 
times amongst the Chinese and other Oriental nations 
as mediums of communications when calling at the 
houses of absent friends. In Europe, however, their 
use for social purposes is generally supposed to have 
had its development at the court of Louis XIV. Ger- 
man specimens of even earlier date are known, follow- 
ing swiftly upon the inventions of cheap paper and the 
printing press, but France, as the center of the etiquette 
of the seventeenth century, gave grace and impetus to 
the fashion. The heavy compositions of Gothic origin 
soon attained Gallic finish and nicety. of execution, 
and ofttimes the daintiest productions were embellished 
with hearts, cupids and other amorous tokens of affec- 
tion. A little later visiting cards were furnished with 
delicate engravings, the masterpieces of this art, show- 
ing marine views, landscapes, towns and the places 
where the person resided. Then was introduced the 
custom of adding the autograph signature at the base 
of the card, or, where some scroll or blank wall allowed, 
in the midst of the design itself. 

England and America adopted the styles of France, 
and visiting cards became a universal fashion towards 
the close of the eighteenth century, but with a constant 
tendency to eliminate excessive ornamentation in favor 
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of simplicity. Several valuable and inclusive collec- 
tions of visiting cards have been formed, notably one 
in Rome and another in Paris. The latter shows very 
graphically that before we could reach our modern 
quietude in this branch of the printer’s art genera- 
tions of famous designers devoted their graving tools 
to the whims and fancies of the fashionable world in 
this line of craftsmanship. It was the most profitable 
work of such master artists as Choffart, Moreau, Grave- 
lot and Saint-Aubin, who tried to amuse an age which 
sought only to forget itself. But the clouds of the 
French revolution were gathering on the political hori- 
zon, and ornate visiting cards were a passport to the 
guillotine. 

In these collections one finds the names of most 
of the notables who had their entrances and exits on 
the stage of life during the past two hundred and fifty 
years. Often the design upon the card is faultless in 
taste and execution, although in a number of cases a 
curious surrender to luridness and exaggeration dis- 
tresses our modern sense of proportion. The Marquis 
de Galle had a card representing Neptune resting on 
an urn, looking on the Bay of Naples, which is studded 
with lateen sails, and Vesuvius in a state of the liveliest 
eruption. A naiad is advancing towards him, while 


Card of Adam Bartsch, author of “ Pientre Graveur,” who expressed 
his great love for dogs by having one engraved on his card. 


between the two lies a monumental stone on which the 
name is inscribed, shaded by delicate shrubs; and on 
the top a cupid raises a fleur-de-lis resting on an eagle. 
It would require an exceptionally “ aggressive sales- 
man” to present such a card to “a likely buy.” 
Another example, of Cassanova, shows an Austrian sol- 
dier crushing a Turk under his heel; he holds a flag 
in his left hand, and a sword in his right, while in a 
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tempestuous sky an eagle is soaring. He would be an 
indiscreet man who, in this year of grace, would pre- 
sent such a card at Angora. Adam Bartsch, the cele- 
brated author of the “ Pientre Graveur,” a work 
published at Vienna in twenty-one volumes, was evi- 
dently a great lover of dogs, for one of his cards has 
a spaniel holding in its mouth an inscribed piece of 
paper, and another of his cards bears a savage dog 
which has just torn a roll of paper with the date 1795, 
beneath which is written, ‘Adam Bartsch has the pleas- 
ure of presenting his compliments.” 
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Generally the name of the artist is unknown, for 
people purchased any design which took their fancy 
and then wrote their own name upon it. One peculiar- 
ity belongs to the cards of the English-speaking 
nations: All their engraved landscapes are more or 
less authentic and may readily be recognized. Bath, 
the city of English elegance at that period, is a very 
favorite subject for the artist. Sometimes vistas of 
its famous streets are depicted, where Sheridan might 
point out his chosen residence, and Beau Brummel 
recognize himself parading the terrace. 


House-Organ Discords—Choice of Language 


PART IIIL—BY HARRY BOTSFORD 


a OING over several hundred cur- 

“Sil rent issues of consumer house- 

g organs brings the writer to the 

GX conclusion that most of them 

e% are edited by men or women 

} who are either hopelessly high- 

YG browed or wilfully ignorant of 

} certain fundamental principles 

of selling. A large percentage 

: of these consumer house-organs 

are, apparently, edited for the Vanderfelts instead of 

for the Sweeneys. The consumer, taken by and large, 

and considered as a group in which all people are incor- 

porated, might properly be divided into two types or 

classes — the Vanderfelts and the Sweeneys, Fifth ave- 

nue or Fifteenth street. Considering the genus con- 

sumer in this light, let us carry the investigation to 

the dealer, the retail merchant. Consider a half dozen 

lines — drug, hardware, grocery, furniture, clothing 

and electrical hardware stores. Ask the retailer on 

whom the burden of his sales for the year is placed — 

on the Sweeneys or on the Vanderfelts, and ten times 

out of ten he will frankly admit that his mainstay is 
the Sweeney folk. 

House-organ editors in many cases will not believe 
this; or, if they do believe it, they fail to heed the 
writing on the wall. They insist on writing highbrow 
stuff that is not understood by the Sweeneys, and it 
is doubtful whether the Vanderfelts really grasp the 
language and phraseology. Here is a consumer house- 
organ fathered by one of the world’s largest retail 
department stores. It is a beautiful thing from the 
standpoint of the discriminating in typography and 
artwork. But the language! Heavens above! The 
words in it descriptive of goods and products mean 
nothing to the average man. He fails to recognize 
them as a part of the English language. Heaven help 
Mrs. Sweeney when she tries to get their meaning! 

If the reader wishes to give himself a good test to 
see whether he is a Vanderfelt or a Sweeney he can 
easily determine it by a simple little home test. Here 
is a list of words culled from a consumer house-organ. 
If he can quickly write out the English meanings to 
these words without a single error he can place him- 


self in the Vanderfelt class, otherwise he will have to 
admit that he is of common clay and is a Sweeney. 
Ready for the test? Here are the words: Coque, 
marcova, gerona, marleen, tarquina, yalama, juina, 
feutrella. The individual who can blithely demon- 
strate just what these words mean is unhesitatingly 
awarded the palm. What a picture the editor of the 
house-organ must have of the great American buying 
public! A sort of a hybrid and sexless creature with 
something of Lloyd George, Lucile, George Bernard 
Shaw, Irene Castle and Mrs. Asquith in their com- 
plicated and intricate mental capacity, a person who 
rolls up to the store in a Rolls-Royce, ceases reading 
Mr. Einstein’s latest effort and casually asks the floor- 
walker just where one might find the yalama depart- 
ment. Whereupon one has a vision of the urbane 
floorwalker fainting! 

Who is the great American buying public? There 
is only one way to find out. Take your copy of “ Who’s 
Who,” that entrancing book issued at intervals by the 
telephone company. No printed book is so nearly 
a slice of America as the telephone directory; to have 
one’s name printed in it is a concrete piece of evidence 
that one is more or less respectable and a solid citizen. 
In other words, the person whose name is printed in 
the telephone directory is a potential purchaser of prod- 
ucts handled by a department store. Selah! That 
much is proved. Let us employ the same means that 
the housewife uses in unerringly picking out winners 
at the races — jab a pin at random through a dozen 
or more pages and let the names thus impaled on the 
pin point represent a slice of humanity. We have the 
following typical American names: Berger, Bruslsky, 
Cavanaugh, Brown, Kelly, Kurach, Lundgren, Metz- 
ger, McGraw, Nelsky, Rau and Rawlins. We have here 
a round dozen American names, typical names, no 
doubt on the mailing list to which is sent the handsome 
house-organ issued by the department store we have 
already mentioned. Does this publication fulfill its 
mission, to sell goods, to create favorable opinion and 
customer demand? Figure out just what would happen 
if a house-to-house salesman would call on Mrs. Lutach 
Kurach, who resides at 1265 West Seventh street, and 
try to sell her a few yards of nice juina without a 
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sample to show her. Would not Mrs. Kurach turn a 
flood of mixed English on that salesman and chase 
him out of the house? Heaven alone knows what 
might happen, under similar circumstances, if the same 
salesman attempted to sell some choice juina to Mrs. 
Michael Kelly of Linden place, whose husband is a 
railroad section hand! There might be a casualty 
— and the presiding magistrate would say it was justi- 
fiable, too. 

You smile and say all of this is amusing. It is not; 
as a matter of cold fact it verges on the tragic. Mrs. 
Kurach and Mrs. Kelly are good citizens. They own 
their homes, each has a savings account and probably 
owns a small car. The families of both are large and 
a growing family of youngsters requires plenty of 
clothing, and no one has ever complained that Mike 
Kelly and Lutach Kurach are not good providers. 
Mrs. Kelly and Mrs. Kurach are the purchasing agents 
for their respective families. They are close buyers, 
but they are cash customers and, as a rule, they are 
better judges of quality than Mrs. Vanderfelt. They 
are not highbrows. They don’t read Vanity Fair, but 
they do read the Ladies’ Home Journal or the Woman’s 
Home Companion. They can read and understand 
ordinary English and even modern American slang, 
but they can not understand the strange jargon they 
run across in this charming house-organ. It comes to 
them once a month, but aside from the pretty pictures 
it means nothing to them. As a matter of fact, they 
keep away from the store because they do not know 
how to pronounce these new words and rather than 
expose their ignorance to a smirking floorwalker or a 
haughty clerk they take their trade elsewhere. 

This particular house-organ is not the only perpe- 
trator of this offense. A house-organ from an auto- 
mobile accessory concern that comes to hand commits 
a similar error. It evidently is written by a mechan- 
ical engineer inordinately proud of his vast command 
of technical phrases and words. The prospect who 
receives this publication is the average car owner. If 
the mailing list were made up of technical men or 
engineers there would be some justification for the 
phraseology, but under the circumstances it does not 
tend toward producing very much business. The last 
copy, for example, dwells heavily on a new unit offered 
to the public “ which is an adaption of the well known 
rotor principle.” The inference is that the reader is 
very familiar with the rotor principle, its life, habits, 
its vices and virtues. Perhaps here is supposed to be 
a subtle compliment, though it is, in fact, only puzzling 
and somewhat annoying. That particular accessory 
is a thing one might want to buy and install on his 
car, but the rotor principle may not be adapted for 
operation on the particular car one has in mind. The 
prospect plays safe and does not take a chance. The 
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average man is not mechanically inclined. Members 
of the great American buying public detest having some 
one talk over their heads. 

Here is a paragraph taken from the consumer 
house-organ of a manufacturer of a household appliance 
common in homes of refinement. This house-organ is 
sent out monthly to housewives, and its purpose is to 
tell the extreme care this firm takes in the making of 
its product. The following paragraph will not mean 
a great deal to the average housewife unless she is a 
deep student of metallurgy: 

A, is the point of change from beta iron to gamma iron and 

happens near 900 degrees C. for low carbon steels, Gamma iron 
is non-magnetic, dissolves carbon readily and forms a solid 
solution with carbon. To distinguish these three points on heat- 
ing or cooling they are designated by Ac,, Ac,, Ac,, from the 
French “C ” (for Chauffage — heating) and Ar,, Ar » Ar,, from 
the French “R” (for refroidissment — cooling). 
Laugh that off, as our friend Witwer says. Imagine 
any housewife hanging on that statement with frenzied 
concentration of interest. It is admitted that this para- 
graph is the ultra of all that have come to notice. 
Obviously the message these people want to get across 
will never register. 

All this verbosity brings to mind the story known 
to most advertising men, which should be framed as a 
sermon above the desk of every house-organ editor. 
A sweating individual bent over a pad of copy paper 
on a hot July day and slowly evolved this masterpiece: 
“ The alkaline elements and vegetable fats in this prod- 
uct are blended in such a way as to secure the highest 
quality of saponification along with a specific gravity 
that keeps it on top of the water, relieving the bather 
of the trouble and annoyance of groping around for it 
in the bottom during his ablutions.” Eventually this 
piece of copy came to the chief of the advertising 
department. He read it, smiled, crossed off the efforts, 
and in their place substituted the phrase which goes 
down in history in its laconic terseness, “ It floats.” 

Editors of consumer house-organs must learn one 
undodgeable rule: Write the language your mailing 
list speaks. Simplicity of expression is a high art and 
well worth cultivation. Never be afraid of using sim- 
ple language to tell your story. The Vanderfelts can 
understand the language that makes everything plain 
to the Sweeneys, but the reverse is seldom true. Affec- 
tation has no place in house-organ work. A salesman 
wearing a silk hat, a monocle, a cane, and using pon- 
derous words could never sell Mr. and Mrs. Sweeney 
anything. But if that salesman happened to be a brisk, 
go-getting sort of a person who talked their language, 
and used words that could easily be understood, the 
sale would be made. Linden place is worth cultivating, 
in fact it may be worth cultivating to the utter exclu- 
sion of Riverside drive. There are a thousand Sweeneys 
to one Vanderfelt. 


Propriety of thought and propriety of diction are 
commonly found together. Obscurity and affectation 
are the two greatest faults of style—Macaulay. 
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Merchandising Printing 


BY J. D. CLAITOR 


SHORT time ago I had occa- 

sion to visit the little southern 

# town where twenty years ago I 

GX had completed my apprentice- 

; ship in the local newspaper and 

NM} job office. Naturally, one of 

the points of interest in the old 

home town was the print shop 

in which many youthful days 

had been spent. The building 

housing the shop in my time had long since been demol- 

ished to make room for a larger structure, which, alas, 

was not occupied by the print shop. My former place 

of employment was in another part of the town, occupy- 

ing about the same amount of space as formerly and 

composed of practically the same old equipment, some 

of it obsolete twenty years ago. For instance, there 

was the same old job press that I had kicked as a boy 

— no throw-off and no power — still enduring its daily 

kicking and looking every bit as though it had not been 

thoroughly washed up from that time. Also the work 

produced on it had the appearance of being printed 

on a press where the ink is not cleaned off the platen 
from one year’s end to another. 

In this little town of 2,800 people a great deal of 
progress has been made in other lines during the last 
twenty years. There are two banks and one large 
mercantile concern, which does a general plantation 
supply business, and all three companies use bookkeep- 
ing machines. The ledger sheets and statement blanks 
used in connection with these machines come from 
Michigan, about fifteen hundred miles distant, and the 
local printer does not profit through handling the 
orders. 

A casual investigation about the town showed that 
the local printer was not supplying more than twenty 
per cent of the printed matter used by local business 
men, including stationery, blank books, office records, 
forms, filing supplies, sales books and a variety of other 
printed matter, much of which naturally could not 
have been produced in his shop. All of these, however, 
come under the general designation of “ merchandise 
printing ”— printing that is sold more as merchandise 
than it is as printing. If printing is to be merchandised 
it would appear that the printer is the logical merchant 
to handle it, and that merchandising of printing has 
become an important industry goes without saying. 
Nowadays you can buy printed forms already made up 
to take care of any detail of any kind of -business. 
There is simply no phase of business practice that has 
not been covered satisfactorily by dozens of stock 
forms, which may be lifted off the shelf of any progres- 
sive stationer and handed to the customer. 

In small towns, like the one referred to, usually 
there is no stationer, so it naturally follows that any 
such forms purchased are not secured without some 


delay. It also follows that the printer is the logical 
man to act as merchant in filling such requirements 
and, if wideawake and ambitious to increase his earn- 
ings, he would equip himself with the necessary con- 
nections to take care of all such local orders. A 
discussion with the printer himself revealed the fact 
that the city shops, manufacturing stationers and 
printers were continually cutting in on his business, 
taking out of town orders for printing that could have 
been done in his shop. Some of the local people seemed 
to prefer having work done out of town that could 
have been done in their home print shop. Certainly 
this is true, but can you blame them when the quality 
of printing produced in the average small town print 
shop is given close scrutiny? It gets right back to the 
caked ink that is left on the press over night, over the 
week’s end, probably over the next week and all the 
rest of the year. 

Being known by hearsay to the personnel of this 
little shop, I received a warm welcome. I knew none 
of them personally and they did not know me, but the 
fact that I had learned my trade there and had wan- 
dered far afield since then promised a delightful bit of 
visiting. We visited for two hours, and during those 
two hours all work was suspended. Indolence appears 
to be a characteristic of small-town print shops — 
taking things easy. Many of the small-town printers 
get up at six o’clock in the morning and go to their 
shops before seven, so that there will be plenty of time 
in which to do their visiting. There are exceptions, of 
course, many of them, but they only go to prove the 
rule. 

These small towns, with their comparatively big 
volume of merchandising business, are easy picking for 
the big printer-merchants. These latter will take sev- 
eral thousand dollars’ worth of business a year from a 
town the size of this one; they will take out several 
times as much as the local printer will take in. And 
the sad part of it is, every dollar’s worth of this busi- 
ness going out of town could pass through the local 
printer’s hands and leave him a nice profit on the 
transaction, if he were but enterprising enough to 
become the merchant-printer of his town and sell 
printing, instead of confining his ambitions to kicking 
out a little jobwork of a very poor quality on his old- 
fashioned presses. 

A stationery store with no printing plant and no 
desire for one, located in a city of 25,000 population, 
sells annually $20,000 worth of printed and ruled 
sheets, binders and forms of various kinds. Seventy- 
five per cent of this business is handled on a commis- 
sion basis; the stationer gets the order from samples 
or a catalogue, and then orders the goods from the 
manufacturer. Less than $500 worth of stock is actu- 
ally carried on the shelves of this store. About half 
of the business comes from the small towns in the 
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vicinity, most of which are no larger than the one 
to which we have referred. 

The small-town printer should concentrate on pro- 
ducing good printing — printing comparing favorably 
in quality with that produced elsewhere. Even the 
most limited equipment is entirely suited to the pro- 
duction of fine work. It is not machinery alone that 
makes quality. It is patience and good taste, being 
exact in the small details entering into the job. The 
printer who turns out good work will meet no difficulty 
in obtaining the customer’s order for work which he 
can not produce, but which he can buy from the 
merchant-printer at a discount and sell to his customer 
at a profit. To get such business the printer should 
first secure agencies from concerns manufacturing 
printed forms such as are being used in his town. There 
are any number of firms manufacturing bookkeeping 
machine supplies, ledger sheets, statements, records, 
etc., which sell their entire output through agents or 
merchants. They have no traveling salesmen except 
those who call upon distributors occasionally. They 
sell nothing direct to the user. All kinds of blank books 
may be handled in the same manner, and the printer is 
the logical man to handle such articles. If he does not, 
it naturally follows that the orders for such goods will 
go toe out-of-town concerns, and along with these orders 
will go many which should have gone to him. 

It is by no means necessary to invest a lot of money 
in stock to accumulate on the shelves in order to take 
care of such a business. The bulk of this business can 
be handled without carrying on hand a dollar’s worth 
of stock. Much of it has to be manufactured after the 
orders are placed; in fact, all large orders must be 
handled in this manner. Every buyer of a specially 
made blank book wants his name or some information 
to appear thereon, necessitating its being made to order. 
This also applies to supplies for bookkeeping machines, 
as the merchant or banker will want his name to appear 
on the sheets. Orders for these articles run into money; 
a sum which makes the average week’s output of the 
small-town print shop look insignificant. The commis- 
sions run into money, too. Commissions on the neces- 
sary supplies to keep three bookkeeping machines going 
would in the course of a year amount to more than the 
average small-town printer earns in his shop in a month. 

Is it worth while to take up the merchandising end 
of printing? Do you suppose that, if your druggist or 
your tailor or your grocer knew as much about printing 
as you do, he would hesitate for a moment to avail 
himself of the profits offered by this source of business? 
Furthermore, there is a big opportunity ahead for the 
printer enterprising enough to go after this business. 
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While in the beginning his shop may be small and his 
equipment inadequate to manufacture such printing, 
after he gets the volume of business coming his way 
there is nothing to prevent his equipping his own shop 
to manufacture much of the work. It is a much safer 
proposition for the printer to have the business without 
the equipment than it is for him to have the equipment, 
possibly with a mortgage on it, without the business. 

Above all things, merchandising printing of this 
class will bring the small-town printers out of the rut 
in which so many of them have fallen. Where in any 
city will you find in operation a job press without power 
or without a throw-off? No city printer could afford 
to use such obsolete equipment. The reason they can 
not afford to use it is simple enough. The pace is set 
for them on every hand by machinery of the most mod- , 
ern and up-to-the-minute design — machinery which 
works with greater speed and greater precision than can 
be attained on out-of-date equipment. In the city it 
is not so much a matter of getting up before daylight to 
visit, as it is a matter of working like the devil (not 
printer’s) for eight hours to keep up with competitors, 
and right along with the speed the competition is just 
as keen on the quality. Neither the method of working 
nor the quality of work of many of the small-town 
shops would survive in the city one day. 

The country merchant or banker who sends his 
order for printing to the city has simply noticed the 
difference between output of modern machinery and 
skilled workmen and the product of the small-town 
shop, for the merchant and the banker of the small town 
have kept pace in many respects with the improved 
efficiency of the city. The merchant is having his own 
sweet time through the competition of the mail order 
houses and, if he were as far behind in his methods as 
the small-town printer is, his customers would send 
their orders for merchandise out of town even to a 
greater extent than do the buyers of printing. The 
small-town banker, through his membership in the state 
and national bank associations and through frequent 
attendance at their conventions, keeps himself informed 
on the progress of the country and will be found “ right 
up to snuff ” on every topic that comes up, including 
printing, which is one of the principal items necessary 
for the conduct of his business. 

The small-town printer can not be told in a single 
article—or in any number of articles for that matter — 
just how he can quickly and successfully convert him- 
self into a merchant-printer. The purpose of this article 
is to suggest a train of thought along that line. Such 
thought once started in the mind of any small-town 
printer who is anxious to increase his business and his 
earnings will bear fruit of its own momentum. 






forth, and small opportunities are often the 


beginning of great enterprises.— Demosthenes. 
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Forty Years in Retrospect 

With the October number this year THE INLAND 
PRINTER reaches its fortieth anniversary. What amazing 
changes have been wrought in the printing industry in 
that relatively brief span of years! It has been deemed 
auspicious to commemorate in a fitting manner the closing 
of the forty year period in which THE INLAND PRINTER 
has been the beacon light of the industry —a_ period 
through which it has pointed the way forward and con- 
sistently remained the staunch advocate for higher ideals 
among printers, better craftsmanship, and a finer appre- 
ciation of the essential nobility of “the art preservative 
of all the arts.” 

Little was it dreamed by the handful of craftsmen 
headed by the late Henry O. Shepard, who forty years ago 
in Chicago launched the enterprise, that the institution 
they then fathered was destined to assume world leader- 
ship in proclaiming the gospel of better printing. Here 
were a few good craftsmen — apostles of Gutenberg and 
of the great masters who developed the art — who were 
inspired with the need of keeping before the minds of 
their fellow workers the dignity of their work and its 
importance in the shaping of the thoughts and actions 
of mankind. The earnest determination and the sincerity 
of purpose with which these men labored attracted the 
attention of their colleagues in all sections of this coun- 
try. Gradually THe INLAND PRINTER was carried over- 
seas, into every land where printing is an important 
element of life, until today it occupies the dominant posi- 
tion in the printing and allied industries. This position 
of leadership has brought with it great responsibility. 
This journal has often been called the “ Printer’s Bible.” 

One of the most important responsibilities that are 
incumbent upon leadership is that of interpretation. Cur- 
rent fads and fancies must be weighed and measured; 
the sound and good ideas must be sifted and their merits 
recognized. Unsound theories and practices must be 
scotched and the better way of doing things advocated. 
THE INLAND PRINTER has never been given to dogmatic 
preaching. Its editorial director and his associates are 
practical men. Its business heads are men of conservative 
manner. There are no pretenders connected with the 
institution; all are earnest, careful workers who love 
their work and who labor with zeal not to amass great 
wealth but to walk in the footsteps of those who gave to 
the world the art of printing, and to serve printers and 
the industry today. The success and expansion attained 
by THE INLAND PRINTER has paralleled the growth and 
importance of the industry during the past forty years. 

In observance of the fortieth milestone it is planned 
to publish an issue that will reflect the development of the 
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industry. One of the features will be a reproduction of 
the first number published in October, 1883. Eminent 
writers will review in the fortieth anniversary number 
the progress of the various branches of the industry. Alex 
R. Alexon and H. L. Green of Chicago, still active as 
craftsmen, who set the type on the initial number of this 
journal, have promised to write their impressions for the 
great anniversary number. Various department editors 
will present reviews of the development of their special- 
ized branches. In a word, the fortieth anniversary num- 
ber will be a volume of first importance, a unique 
contribution to the history of printing. 


Typographical Discourtesy 

A few months ago the editor of this journal received a 
letter from a very good friend, one upon whom he has 
learned to look with great respect, with a feeling akin to 
love. The writer of the letter is a veteran printer, editor 
and publisher, now retired after many years of intense 
activity in his chosen field as well as in other endeavors 
for the welfare of his fellow men. That he still retains 
his love for printing and is anxious to see it assume its 
rightful place is evident. His letter brings up a subiect 
that should be of interest and have a strong appeal to 
printers. It reads as follows: 

Has THe INLAND PRINTER ever discussed the prevalent fashion 
of “breaking into” articles in magazines, etc., with all sorts of 
irrelevant matter? I have never happened to see any reference 
to the practice anywhere; but to me it is so out of place —so 
disrespectful to the writers whose carefully prepared arguments 
are thus seriously disturbed — that it is a surprise to find the bad 
habit has such a “ vogue.” 

I would no more think of breaking into an article that way 
than I would think of interrupting a public speaker with an 
announcement entirely foreign to the matter he had in hand. And 
I think no one has the right to do so. 

Evidently it has many advocates; but what defense can be 
offered for it, aside from the flimsy excuse one editor made recently: 
“Many of the best magazines do it”? 


In a later letter he writes: 


There’s a lot of comfort in your note. Conscious of belonging 
to a past generation of “ stick-holders ” — 1855-ers — and knowing 
well how the styles change, I hesitate to venture any criticism of 
modern “improvements” (?), but some typographical ventures 
strike me so strongly as simple atrocities that I am tempted to 
protest. Then I remember my years, and reflect that “ youth must 
be served,” so the criticism is stifled, so far as public utterance goes. 

Your expression of opinion seems to be so much in line with 
my own that it is very consoling; and your practical opposition to 
some of the disturbing violations of good taste and consistency — 
as they appear to me — gives me hope that the evil practices may 
be discussed in your pages and condemned — and discontinued. 

There are several bad habits of this general class which always 
stir me up, and make me want to “ mob” the makeup — or editor, 
whoever may be guilty. One is, inserting “ illustrations” of an 
article in the midst of stories which have no connection with them 
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—sometimes on a different page from the subject matter thus 
“ illustrated ” (?}. There are others! 

It grieves me to find the great “art preservative” made the 
medium of such incongruities. But this is grouchy enough. “ More 
power to you!” if you contemplate an attack on some of them. 

Then followed a short note bearing the title we have 
used as the heading for this editorial, and reading: 

It is generally counted a breach of good manners to interrupt 
a speaker, unless the interruption is of vital importance. Why is it 
any less a discourtesy to interrupt needlessly the printed statement 
of a writer? The fact that it is common is to no extent a justifica- 
tion of the offense. It is amazing that writers do not protest indig- 
nantly against this unfairness of thoughtless typographers, and insist 
on a square deal. Putting the interruption in a “ box” does not 
mitigate the crime, but rather aggravates it. The thing to do is to 
stop it, in the name of good art and fairness to writers and readers. 

The writer of the foregoing correspondence is H. R. 
Clissold, founder in 1887 of The Baker’s Helper, now the 
leading journal in its field. With his years of experience 
in the printing field prior to venturing into journalism, his 
words carry a great deal of weight. 

it might be argued — possibly rightly so — that this 
is a matter over which the printer has no control, that the 
editors and not the printers are responsible. Even so, it 
only goes to show how the control of printed matter has 
been lost by the printer. The early printers held them- 
selves responsible for and controlled the character of the 
matter they printed. In these modern times the printer, 
in altogether too many cases — of course there are always 
a few exceptions — simply puts on paper what he is told 
to put there, or, in other words, what the customer says 
he wants. The selection of material to be printed, the 
style in which it shall be printed, and the general character 
of the work, from the original plan to the finished product, 
are under the supervision of some one else, all too fre- 
quently some one who is not a printer and has never been 
inside a printing plant. 

The printer should hold himself responsible for the 
character of the printed matter that goes out of his plant, 
not only from the standpoint of mechanical perfection, but 
otherwise as well. If this attitude were taken there would 
be less printed matter used for the purpose of perpetrating 
frauds in the way of fake stocks and other promotional 
schemes upon an unsuspecting public. Here, incidently, 
is opened an excellent opportunity for printers to codp- 
erate with those agencies that at the present time are 
endeavoring to expose and put a stop to the schemes of 
unscrupulous promoters. The American Photoengravers’ 
Association has recently instituted a standard of practice 
that may well be considered by printers as a model. 

Taking the matter which Mr. Clissold brings to our 
attention, however, printers could do a great deal by coun- 
seling or advising their customers as to ways and means 
for making their printed matter more effective, more pro- 
ductive of results —- and no customer will resent or refuse 
to listen to such advice when it is offered in the proper 
spirit. Magazine editors are frequently prone to break 
into reading matter with extraneous illustrations or other 
items in “ boxes.” They will devote a great amount of 
thought to preparing articles and gathering information 
for their readers; but when it comes to the manner of 

presenting that material in printed form, apparently little 
consideration is given, so long as it is printed. It should 
be borne in mind that in all cases the text pages are for the 
reader, and they should be so arranged that reading will 
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be made easy, so the reader will not be forced to jump from 
place to place, thus breaking the continuity of thought. 

We have heard considerable about a campaign for bet- 
ter printing. Surely there is need for it. If all printers 
would unite in a comprehensive campaign of this nature, 
offering constructive suggestions to their customers for 
improving the effectiveness of their printed matter, instead 
of vying with each other and cutting prices below a profit- 
able basis simply to get the work, there would be a great 
improvement in a remarkably short space of time, not only 
in the character of much of the printed matter now being 
produced, but also in the financial status of the printers 
themselves, as well as in the respect in which they are 
held by their customers. Furthermore, there would be 
less cause for the hue and cry about the “ enormous waste 
in printed matter.” 





A Health Survey of the Printing Trades 

Several months ago our attention was called to a 
health survey which had been authorized by the Interna- 
tional Joint Conference Council of the Printing Trades, 
in codperation with the United States Department of 
Labor, which should create considerable interest among 
those having the welfare of the industry at heart. We now 
learn that remarkable progress has already been made on 
the survey, and the results thus far indicate that it will 
prove one of the most important undertakings in the 
industry. That the work is in good hands is assured from 
the fact that it has been entrusted to Dr. Frederick L. 
Hoffman, of Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, who is recog- 
nized as an authority on industrial conditions and has had 
considerable experience as consulting statistician with the 
Prudential Insurance Company. It also has the codpera- 
tion of employers’ and employees’ organizations, state 
bureaus of labor and industry, health departments, etc. 

The results of the investigation are to be published 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
has charge of much of the major portion of the field inves- 
tigation, and assurances have been received from the 
bureau with regard to the possible preparation of a model 
safety code for printing establishments. 

This matter, it seems to us, is one that should meet 
with the greatest codperation on the part of all interested 
in the printing and allied trades. The results of the sur- 
vey will be looked forward to with a great amount of 
interest. For years there has been considerable talk 
regarding unfavorable health conditions in the printing 
trades, much of it, we believe, without foundation. Never- 
theless, it can not be denied that there is much room for 
improvement, and if the survey now under way will 
result in action which will still further raise the standard 
of the printing industries as healthful occupations it will 
be well worth all the time and effort expended. 





THOROUGHNESS 


Thoroughness is a quality as valuable as it is rare. Thor- 
oughness calls for unreserved concentration, application, and 
devotion to purpose. It is the fruit of ability, character and 
diligence. Thoroughness never ceases before the task is done 
—nay, well done. Inspiration prompts it, but perspiration 
sees it through. It demands an adherence to principle and a 
love for perfection that leaves nothing to chance or guess.— 
John J. McGrath. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinion of contributors. 


Anonymous letters 


will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words subject to revision. 


Calling Attention to an Error 
Yo the Editor: ROCKDALE, TEXAS. 


As an old-time printer and newspaper man long since 
retired from active work in the beloved harness, I still keep 
up with things which are redolent of the shop, though I find 
many interesting changes as I roam through the pages of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, which I often do in the office of the news- 
paper here. 

This was the case as I sat today and stumbled upon Will 
H. Mayes’ article in the May issue (page 203), and then 
turned over to the proofreading department and its critiques. 
Then I turned back and reread Mayes’ article, being subcon- 
sciously aware that something was wrong in his figures of 
comparative valuations. The proofreading article dealing with 
errors of grammatical construction evidently set my thoughts 
back to the Mayes article, and I began to grub along in it 
until I found what had “snagged” my inner consciousness. 
(You know a person in skimming through a lot of figures 
usually accepts them without question.) And here it is, which 
your critic might set up alongside the Lee Masters’ style of 
error: $2,423,000,000 is not eighteen per cent of $44,000,- 
000,000. Mr. Mayes evidently found that the first figures 
went eighteen times into the forty-four billion set, but he did 
not stop long enough on the analysis to reduce the figure to 
its proper relation to one hundred per cent, which is something 
over five per cent. 

“Ain’t ” it funny how prone human nature is to make mis- 
takes and then to pick flaws in the other fellow’s stuff? Now 
I have no doubt that your proofreader critic could shoot this 
letter so full of holes it would look as if it were a piece of 
shotted gun wadding. C. F. DRAKE. 





Printing in New Zealand and Australia 
To the Editor: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


In the November issue of THE INLAND PRINTER on page 
257 appears an article under the caption ‘“ Glimpses From 
Abroad,” written by Martin Heir, and being closely associated 
with, and keenly interested in, the printing and allied indus- 
tries of Australia and New Zealand, we feel it right that the 
impression conveyed in your article should be corrected and 
the true facts stated. 

The first paragraph of the article in question is simply 
absurd. Wherever your correspondent gained his information 
we are at a loss to understand. Common sense would seem to 
reply that to ship manufactured printing from the United 
Kingdom ports to American Atlantic ports, and then transship 
and forward overland to San Francisco must so increase the 
costs on such printing that it would be impossible to compete 
against goods locally manufactured. 

The statement that nearly one-third of the printing required 
in New Zealand and Australia is manufactured in England is 
very wide of the actual fact. True, importation of printing 
is made into Australia and New Zealand, but in the Com- 


monwealth of Australia a duty of thirty-five per cent ad 
valorem is levied on all printing from the United Kingdom, 
and forty-five per cent ad valorem on all printing from the 
United States of America. Even these rates are considered 
by many as insufficient to safeguard the Australian printing 
industry, but they prevent the local manufacturing industries 
from being swamped by overseas competition. 

We can not believe that the American printer needs any 
advice from Martin Heir “to go out and hustle for a share 
of our work ” with the intention of “ keeping the wheels run- 
ning through a period of depression.”” We should like Mr. Heir 
to give us all the necessary information which he proffers 
regarding the wonderful opportunities of American printers 
competing in this market. 

We trust a correction will be made in a future issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, as while we welcome trading relations with 
the United States we feel it our duty to correct the wrong 
impression which your correspondent must have conveyed to 
your readers. GeEorcE B. WIMBLE, 

Director, F. T. Wimble & Co., Limited. 





PRINTERS SHOULD BE PROUD OF THEIR 
PROFESSION 


Time was when the “ highbrows ” were prone to look down 
upon the printer as being just an “ ordinary ” person, but with 
a printer having been made president of the United States, 
those days are gone forever. When a printer thinks of the 
many great men who have set type and fed presses he should 
feel proud of his profession. 

The immortal Benjamin Franklin was one of the greatest 
printers, but before his time and afterwards there were many 
other men who became famous after they “ graduated” from 
the printing office. Prince Edward William and the Prince 
Napoleon were proud to call themselves printers. William 
Caxton, “ The Father of English Literature,” was an all-around 
printer. The list of other brilliant men who were practical 
printers contains such names as N. P. Willis, C. P. Morris, 
Innis Gates, Charles Richardson, James Parker, Horace Gree- 
ley, Charles Dickens, James Buchanan, Simon Cameron and 
Schuyler Colfax. To read the history and progress of these 
leaders is to realize the fact that a printing office is a wonder- 
ful preparatory school. 

Shall the world ever forget such names as Mark Twain, 
Bret Harte, Artemus Ward, Amos Cummings, Sit Lovingood 
and Petroleum V. Nasby? All were good printers, and in their 
writings they often delighted in referring to their print-shop 
experience. Not a few governors of States had been journey- 
men printers, and several of them were master printers. The 
list of United States senators and members of Congress who 
had worked in printing offices is of no mean length. Among the 
best known clergymen, doctors, lawyers and college professors 
will be found the names of numerous men who came up from 
the ranks of printers —The Printers’ Album. 
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Incidents in Foreign Graphic Circles 


GREAT BRITAIN 

AFTER completing fifty-three years’ serv- 
ice on the Hull Daily Mail. J. W. Calvert, 
senior proofreader, has retired. 

Tue late Sir Albert D. Taylor, though he 
never played the game himself, had col- 
lected a library of some five thousand pub- 
lications dealing with cricket. 

AFTER serving forty-four years in the 
composing room of the Sunderland Echo, 
W. Lucky has retired on a pension. He 
recently celebrated his fiftieth year as a 
printer. 

Lorv BEAVERBROOK, speaking at a recent 
luncheon, said that two compositors on the 
Daily Express had recently earned each £20 
in one night. He also told of a pressman 
earning £5, 13% shillings, a stereotyper £ 3, 

24 shillings, and a mailroom packer £3, 
714 shillings for one night each. Of course, 
these were exceptional occasions. 

Ir 1s now three hundred years since the 
first folio of Shakespeare was published. 
It bore the date, November 8, 1623, and 
contained thirty-six plays. The Worshipful 
Company of Master Stationers recently held 
meetings and luncheons to celebrate this 
tercentenary, incidentally having an exhibit 
of Shakespeariana. 

Tue publishers of the Western Morning 
News and Mercury, Plymouth, under the 
general agreement entered into last year, 
had the right to reduce printers’ wages 314 
shillings a week. They applied the reduc- 
tion, but gave each member of the staff con- 
cerned a bonus of 3% shillings a week, to 
counteract the reduction in wage. Naturally, 
the employees appreciate the action very 
highly. 

Henry F. Hoop, of Swansea, has presented 
to the library of the Federation of Master 
Printers a copy of “ Typographia,” com- 
piled by T. C. Hansard and published by 
Baldwin, Craddock & Co., in 1825, The 
book contains nearly one thousand pages 
and is an “historical sketch of the origin 
and progress of printing with practical 
directions for conducting every department 
in an office; with a description of stereotype 
and lithography. Illustrated by engravings, 
biographical notices, and portraits.” It is 
still in excellent condition. 


GERMANY 


Tue Technikum fiir Buchdrucker, a trade 
school for printing at Leipsic, on May 19 
observed its twenty-fifth anniversary. 

THE Maschinenfabrik Johannisberg, a 
printing press factory at Geisenheim im 
Rheingau, announces the delivery of its 
10,000th machine. 

Tue Jenaische Zeitung, published at Jena, 
at the end of May celebrated the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of its found- 
ing. It was founded thirty-one years before 
the Boston News-Letter, the first American 
newspaper. 

An Esperanto Congress will be held at 
Munich, August 2 to 8. Some two thousand 
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five hundred participants, from thirty-five 
different countries, have been registered to 
attend. During the Congress Lessing’s 
play, ‘‘ Nathan the Wise,” will be given in 
Esperanto; also a series of songs by Mozart 
translated into this world language. 

A .iprary of trade literature collected 
by Paul Kersten, an artist bookbinder and 
trade teacher, has just come into the pos- 
session of Friedrich Meink, an art binder of 
Berlin. This library contains an almost 
complete assembly of the bookbinding lit- 
erature of every century and of the most 
important articles published in the printing 
trade journals. It contained a large num- 
ber of duplicates, which Mr. Kersten has 
donated to the Chemnitz Bookbinders’ 
Trade School. 

Tue Bavarian Government has issued a 
decree that for official printing and sta- 
tionery th: formats set up by the Industrial 
Standardi:ation Committee be made obli- 
gatorv. In this course it follows the ex- 
ample set by the Prussian Government. 
While at first the paper mills were not in 
favor of the new standards of paper sizes, 
they are gradually finding it wise to accom- 
modate themselves to them, and henceforth 
the printer need not fear any difficulty in 
getting paper supplies to fit the new system. 


FRANCE 

AN ExposITIoN of photoengraving proc- 
esses will be held next December in the 
Grand Palace, Paris. 

Tue Paris daily, Le Petit Parisien, earned 
dividends in its last fiscal year of 6,318,000 
francs, and paid 60 francs per share. 

On Aprit 14 was opened at the Hotel 
de Ville, Lyons, an exposition of books 
printed in the city of Lyons during the 
sixteenth century. 

Tue Paul Dupont printing house, Paris, 
during its last fiscal year earned 1,040,000 
francs and paid in dividends per share 27.50 
francs on common and 15 francs on preferred 
stock. 

Because of his encouragement of French 
culture, the Government has conferred the 
order of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
upon Condé Nast, publisher of periodicals 
in New York, London and Paris. 

Tue municipal and public libraries report 
the issuing in 1922 to readers of 1,400,000 
books, as against 1,700,000 in 1921, a dim- 
inution of 300,000 volumes. A startling 
reduction this would seem in the number of 
French readers. Le Courrier du Livre 
wonders if it is due to greater interest in 
sports or the “ movies.” 

Havine added the word “interview ” to 
the French dictionary, the Académie Fran- 
caise is now confronted with the question 
of its gender —is it masculine or feminine? 
For the present the Académie admits both 
genders. As yet the verb interviewer (to 
interview) and the substantive intervieweur 
(an interviewer) have not been accorded 
places in the dictionary. 


ITALY 

A CONFERFNCE dealing with the idea of 
an international language was recently held 
in Venice. Delegates from one hundred 
and eighty-eight groups of interested bodies 
were present, coming from twenty-one coun- 
tries. Mr. Marchand, delegate from the 
Sheffield Chamber of Commerce, was elected 
president, and M. Baudet, from the French 
Chamber of Commerce, was elected vice- 
president of the conference. 

JUGOSLAVIA 

REPORT comes to us that a method of 
speeding up composition of straight matter, 
both by hand and by machine, has been 
patented by Sergije Baltics, of Zagreb. It 
consists of a special case with 240 compart- 
ments and a special font of type having 
that many different characters. At a dem- 
onstration made recently at Sarajevo before 
representatives of the typographical union, 
the master printers’ society and the jour- 
nalists’ federation of Jugoslavia, the in- 
ventor showed an increase of eighty per 
cent in speed of production over that of the 
best hand compositor. The inventor used 
his case and type, while his opponent used 
the ordinary case and type. The inventor 
received a donation of 2000 difiars, to help 
defray the cost of patenting the method. 
In addition to the regular alphabet there are 
a variety of logotypes, such as ba, be, bi, bo, 
bu, ca, ce, ci, co, cu, and so on through the 
alphabet. It is recognized that the inven- 
tion’s popularity will depend upon codp- 
eration by typefounders and_ typesetting 
machine builders. 

POLAND 

Because of a shortage of rags used in 
the manufacture of paper, the Government 
has issued a decree forbidding the export 
of such rags. 

For some time there has been a crisis in 
the printing business of Poland, due to 
high wages and the rapid increases in the 
price of paper. It is possible for only the 
political journals to appear, while weeklies 
and monthlies have had to suspend in large 
numbers. There is hardly an office which 
has not reduced its forces— many as much 
as fifty per cent. The number of out-of- 
work compositors therefore grows daily. 


AUSTRIA 
Lropotp Weiss, a noted printer of Vien- 
na, died recently, at the age of eighty-three 
years. He had invented a system of logo- 
type printing and only last year received a 
patent on a system of shorthand types. 
AUSTRALIA 
THe West Australian has installed an 
octuple press capable of printing 60,000 
sixteen-page papers an hour. The press 
came from Chicago, but the driving equip- 
ment from London. 
INDIA 
A prixtinc ink manufactory has been 
started at Bengal. 
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A Scientific Basis for Leading Type 


BY A. RAYMOND HOPPER 


Wr =e HOUGH movable types have been in use for 
: ‘} a period closely approaching five centuries, 
and the bibliography on approved methods 
of typography is so extensive that in an 
attempt to read it one might well “ die in 
the first alcove,’ yet upon approaching 
almost any question regarding the use of 
type the lack of anything like scientific 
accuracy is quite amazing. Each writer makes statements 
with which, it seems, no fault may be found so long as they 
are held down to the specific cases he had in mind when he 
made them. But what those limitations are, or to just what 
cases the rulings apply, usually is left for speculation. When 
such statements are taken to be broad principles, as many of 
them are, and are applied to all cases coming in their respec- 
tive categories, it is only natural that incorrect results follow. 

No matter how accurate a statement may be when applied 
to certain cases, if it is no longer true when applied to other 
similar cases we must reserve the privilege of suspecting that 
the last word has not been said and that the statement may be 
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a sign-post pointing to a truth, but certainly it is not itself 
a truth which may be accepted as a safe working principle. 

One statement in point is that of calculating the space body 
type will require, on the basis of so many words to the square 
inch. Some time ago I pointed out the fallacy of this. Yet 
it is known that some types do set according to the table of 
words per square inch—sometimes. Difficulties arise from 
the table not being specific as to what face of type and to 
what size word it applies. When used with other faces or with 
words of another size the table somehow “ misfires.” 

The subject of the present article, of which I have made 
what seems to me a thorough investigation, is that of leading 
— putting extra spaces between lines of type, or casting one 
size face on a larger size body. While leading is sometimes 
used as a means of controlling “ color ”— that is, lightening 
the appearance of a block of type —and in this application 
is amenable to no rules other than that of good or individual 
taste, its principal purpose is to increase legibility. 

The late Benjamin Sherbow, whose work always exquisitely 
manifested the adage its master was forever preaching, that 
“type was made to read,” says in his book, “ Effective Type- 
Use for Advertising’: ‘“ Open (or leaded) composition is 
always pleasanter to look at and easier to read than solid com- 
position particularly when the size is ten-point or 
larger.” It is no derogation upon Mr. Sherbow or his work 
to remark that, as has been the case with many pioneers and 
masters before him, rules were made by and not for him. 
Or, rather, that he stated rules which were outgrowths of his 
experience; the experience was not gained by subservience 
to the rules. As the rest of us must reverse the process, let 
us more closely examine the rules, not because they are any- 
body’s in particular, but because they are given us to follow. 

Quoting again from the work just mentioned: “I might 
say, in passing, that in an experience covering more than fifteen 
years of practical typework, I have rarely found it necessary 


or desirable to go beyond the (following) faces: Caslon Old 
Stvle, Scotch Roman, Century Expanded, Bookman Old Style 
and Cheltenham Wide.” Therefore, we may consider that, in 
setting forth the table of leadings following, Mr. Sherbow had 
in mind these five faces. 
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He also says: “As to the amount of space to be put between 
lines of different sizes of type, common sense will rule as in all 
other matters of advertising typography. Get enough white 
space between lines of type to make them inviting and easy to 
read. Stop when you have enough.” 

This is good sound advice, and in the hands of one skilled, 
as Mr. Sherbow was. by the earnest study of a discriminating 
mind and by long practice it answers quite well enough. But 
from observation it is evident that this order of “ common 
sense” is not so common as the name would imply, and to 
many “enough” is but a vague limit. Besides, some of us 
are heretical enough to desire, and at times have urgent occa- 
sien, to use other type faces than the five already endorsed. 

To examine this matter with precision, I must take the 
reader back to what some may think a remote, even absurd, 
starting point — the total absence of all leading. This I con- 
sider the setting of type, without ascenders or descenders, solid, 
somewhat as in exhibit 1. If the ascenders and descenders 
were compressed within the space allowed for the small letters, 
as the descenders are in the Hobo face, shown on page 568 
of the American Type Founders Company’s specimen book, 
this example would be the approximate result. I am aware 
that it is an imperfect example. The distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the long letters, even when compressed to the small 
letter height, would be a trifle more legible than shown here, 
but this is the best I can offer, as, fortunately, the typefounders 
know better than to cast type after the pattern of the present 
hypothesis (though some specimens are not a remarkable 
improvement). It can be seen that the space required for 
ascenders and descenders really constitutes the prime form of 
leading, inasmuch as they would separate the lines of exhibit 1. 

The best of the hand-cut old-style fonts recognized the 
salutary effect of jong ascenders and descenders, but modern 
desire to save space has encouraged the tendency to shorten 
these and so permit the inclusion of more lines in a given space. 
So we have examples of 12-point faces on 11-point bodies, and 
14-point faces on 12-point bodies, with the long letters, espe- 
cially the descenders, dwarfed accordingly. 

Edmund G. Gress, in his valuable book, ‘The Art and 
Practice of Typography,” says: ‘ Not a little of the beauty 
of roman type faces lies in the ascending and descending 
strokes, and one reason why our types are becoming more 
beautiful is that we are going through a period of restoration 
— the long-missing ascenders and descenders are being given 
back to us, after an absence of many years.” 

Another factor included in what I may term “ natural 
leading ” is the shoulder of the type. Some faces have a real 
shoulder, others only imagine they have. If the space appro- 
priated by well formed long letters and the shouider is really 
required for the sake of legibility, and exhibit 1 shows that 
some such space is required, then when these are dwarfed in 
the design or in the casting, strips must be placed between the 
lines in order to restore the borrowed space. It is only this 
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EXHIBIT 2 — Note: The type faces here shown are all reduced slightly, the originals being in seventy-two point. 
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that most people think of as leading. I hope to be able to 
show further along that this is, in a most important degree, 
dependent on the “ natural leading.” 

Bodoni, the Italian typefounder, had this system of mea- 
surement for the proportions of his lower-case letters: ‘‘ Divide 
the body of the type into seven parts, and let two at the top 
and two at the bottom be for the ascenders and descenders and 
the three in the middle for the other letters.” Expressed in 
percentages, this would mean 28.57 per cent for ascenders, 
the same for descenders, and 42.86 per cent for small letters. 
Reference to exhibit 3 will show how closely Bodoni and 
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ExuBit 3.—The above figures indicate the percentages of the body occupied by each 

of the parts of the letter. 
Bodoni Bold, modern patternings after Bodoni’s matrices, fol- 
low these figures. But they go further in obtaining white 
space by borrowing from the small letters for a good-sized 
shoulder. Cloister Old Style has been commended for fol- 
lowing very closely this rule of Bodoni’s, but the figures in 
exhibits 2 and 3 show this not to be the case; the ascenders 
are much longer than the descenders and almost as large as 
the small letters, while the shoulder in this face and in its 
bold side partner is still greater than in the Bodoni faces. 

Give careful attention to exhibit 2, and you will quickly 
see that the variation among different faces, in the relation 
of long letters to small, is important. Here I have taken 
twelve popular faces, each in the 72-point size, as the easiest 
in which to work and conducive to the greatest accuracy, and 
ascertained as closely as possible the percentages of the inch- 
high block on which they are cast, allowed to the rise of the 
ascenders, the height of 
the small letters, the drop 
of the descenders, the 
shoulder, and the space 
the ascenders rise above 
the capitals (where they 
do so); the latter divi- 
sion being of no moment 
more than to gratify in- 
terest. Whether on the 
‘actual type the shoulder 
is above the capitals, be- 
low the descenders as I 
have drawn it, or split up between the two positions, is imma- 
terial — it all comes between the rows of type when set. 

For convenient comparison these figures are tabulated in 
exhibit 3. It will be an interesting observation to compare 
the figures for Bookman Old Style, Bodoni and Cloister Bold. 
Each of these three has the same amount of space devoted to 
the ascenders; the last two about the same height small letters. 
But how different the descenders. Though Bodoni and Cloister 
Bold have from 9 to 11 per cent longer descenders than Book- 
man Old Style, the shoulders also are from 1 to 4 per cent 
larger. Do you think, now, that if a given amount of leading 
were to be found sufficient for Bodoni and for Cloister Bold, 
which have 62 or 63 per cent of their bodies devoted to long 
letters and shoulder, with only 37 or 38 per cent for the small 
letters, that the same amount of leading would be enough for 
Bookman Old Style, which is divided fifty-fifty? 

In fairness to the subject I must admit, and this may sur- 
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prise some, that the various point sizes of a given type face 
are not always in perfect mathematical relationship; not 
always is the face of a 72-point letter just twice the height 
of a 36-point letter. I have yet to discover why, and should 
be glad to learn. Exhibit 4 shows the graduation of the long 
letters and small letters through the various sizes, for two 
faces. The black portion is that taken up by the small letters. 
The curves are perceptible, but are so slight that they will 
have but a trifling bearing on the percentages given in exhibit 3. 
Nevertheless if the sizes were graduated in perfect ratio the 
lines would not show any curve whatever, and we must not 
quite ignore facts, even when we dislike them. 

It has been ascertained scientifically that of 9,377 letter- 
characters in ordinary composition, 6,246, or nearly 67 per 
cent, will consist of the fourteen small letters, such as a, e, 0, 
s, u, m, etc.; 2,506, or almost 27 per cent, will be comprised 
of the seven ascenders, t, h, d, 1, f, b, k; and 625, or slightly 
over 6 per cent, will be the five descenders, p, q, j, g, y. This 
indicates the relative frequency of the appearance of the long 
letters, and shows to what extent the space their combined 
lengths, in solid composition, is grayed down by the black of 
their long strokes. The letter i has been classed with the small 
letters, rather than with the ascenders, because it is only the 
latter by virtue of a small dot, often very small, and for our 
present purpose not to be compared with long, solid strokes. 

As the descenders comprise 6 per cent of composition and 
the ascenders 27 per cent, or a total of 33 per cent, we can 
count on only 67 per cent, in white space efficiency, of the sepa- 
ration afforded by these longer strokes. That this will vary 
somewhat according to the lateral thickness of the stroke — 
as, for example, a bold face compared with a light face — has 
been considered, but ultimately ignored, as the variation 
would be extremely difficult to measure with any degree of 
accuracy, and can affect the result only in the second decimal 
place, at most; a degree of accuracy not of any practical value 
where leads are supplied only in integral sizes. 

Referring to Bookman Old Style, in exhibit 3, if 50 per 
cent of the body is devoted to small letters, only 67 per cent 
of the remaining 50 per cent can be considered as effective 


Bookman Old Style 


Exusit 4 


white space for the purpose of line separation. If we are to 
consider, say, 12-point Bookman, 50 per cent of the body, or 
6 points, is taken up by the small letters, and only 67 per cent 
of the remaining 6 points, or about 4 points, is effective white 
space between the rows of small letters. 

Now our problem resolves itself into a question of how 
much leading is to be added to this effective 4 points of 
“natural leading.” As I have shown above, the answer would 
be very different from that to be given for Bookman Old Style, 
if we were to consider 12-point Cloister Old Style. In this the 
small letters take up only 36 per cent of the body, or less than 
413 points, with about 634 points between rows, of which 67 
per cent efficiency leaves somewhat over 5 points. So in 
12-point Cloister Old Style the “ natural leading” already is 
equivalent to more than one point above that in Bookman. 

Let us now consider what is the minimum amount of white 
space that should appear between rows of small letters, to 
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make easy reading. Obviously, we can direct our attention 
only to the minimum space; the maximum might be anything 
personal taste dictates, for if there is some scientific limit to 
this it has not yet dawned on me. I find the following side- 
light on this question, which seems to constitute a better 
authority than even Bodoni’s rule, quoted above, in Mr. 
Gress’s comprehensive work previously referred to: “Dr. 
Cohn, whose findings in these matters have been practically 
endorsed by educational boards and writers on school hygiene, 
stipulates that for first-year school children the vertical mea- 
surement of the lower-case o should be at least 2.6 millimeters, 
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Exuisit 5.—TABLes OF cdi ERTAINED SCIENTIFICALLY 
The top figure in each square is the number of points of effective white space required 
between the bottom of a lower-case o and the top of the lower-case o in the line below. 
The second figure in each square is the number of points of effective natural leading provided 
by the length of the ascenders, descenders and shoulder, combined, of that face. The third 
figure in each square is the number of points of white space, in the form of leading, that must 
be added to lines of this face in this size, as a minimum, for ea asy reading. 
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with space between lines (measuring vertically between a 
lower-case 0 in one line and a lower-case o in the line above 
or below) of 4.5 millimeters. For the second and third years, 
the measurement of the o should be at least 2 millimeters, with 
space between lines of 4 millimeters. . . . for the fourth 
school year, at least 1.8 millimeters, with space between lines 
of 3.6 millimeters. After the fourth school year the type 
should measure not less than 1.6 millimeters, with space 
between lines of 3 millimeters.” We are only remotely con- 
cerned with printing for children under the fourth school 
year, but the last set of figures offers an acceptable ground as 
a basis for computation. Here the ratio of the space between 
lines to the height of the small letters is 3.0 to 1.6, or 1.875. 
Dr. Cohn’s figures include the space taken up by the long 
strokes of the ascenders and descenders, and as from the 
context it is obvious that he was referring to type set solid, 
we must consider that this white space is clouded to the extent 
of 33 per cent by the long strokes —has only a 67 per cent 
efficiency — and that the white space between lines should be 
at least 1.25 per cent of the height of the small letters. 

Now, as exhibit 3 shows the percentages of the body height, 
which are occupied by the small letters of twelve different 
faces, it is a simple operation to express these percentages in 
points of whatever size we want to use, and multiply them by 
1.25 per cent to ascertain just how many points of effective 
white space should appear between the rows of small letters. 
For example, in 12-point Scotch Roman, the small letters are 
48 per cent of the body height, or 5.76 points; 1.25 per cent 
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of this is 7.20 points, the minimum effective white space 
required. Some of this space already is furnished by what 
I have called “ natural leading.” The ascenders and descenders 
combined, above and below the small letters, occupy 48 per 
cent of the body height, or 5.76 points, only 67 per cent of 
which is really white, or 3.86 points. But, in this face, we 
have a shoulder of 4 per cent of the body, or .48 points, which 
is all white and must be added to the 3.86 points. So that 
in 12-point Scotch Roman we have an effective natural leading 
of 4.34 points. As we have ascertained that we require a 
minimum of 7.20 points, 2.86 points must be added. Of course, 
in practice this would amount to 3-point leading. 

As all of this makes a rather complicated problem in arith- 
metic to work out for each size in each face, you will find them 
figured out for you in exhibit 5. The figures are given to the 
second decimal in order to show the precise variation between 
faces. In practice, use the next integral number above the 
fraction given, but to have shown them so here would have 
been to cloud the issue. 

A striking illustration of what these figures set forth is 
given in a comparison of those for Cloister Old Style with 
those for Bookman Old Style. The colors of these two faces 
are about the same, yet in 12 and 14 point nearly four points 
must be added between lines of Bookman to obtain as much 
white space as Cloister Old Style has without addition. 

Exhibit 6 is a much used table of leadings for the various 
sizes, from 6 to 72 point, of four different faces. A comparison 
of this table with the figures given in exhibit 5 will reveal 
interesting points. The reader is at liberty to judge for himself 
which appears to be the more scientifically arrived at and the 
most consistent. However, observe especially, in exhibit 6, 
that all four leadings for the 12-point, 14-point and 18-point 
sizes are the same, while in the 10-point size two are recom- 
mended to be set solid, one with a 1-point lead, the other with 
a 2-point. The small letters of Cheltenham Bold, as shown 
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Exuisit 6.—TABLE oF LEADINGS RECOMMENDED BY NoTep AUTHORITY 
The inconsistency of this table is shown in the leading recommended for 30-point 
Bookman, which is less than that for the smaller size, and in that for 60-point Cheltenham 
Bold, which is less than that for any of the other faces in this size, though the 72-point 
seems to require 25 per cent more than in the other sizes. Other discrepancies will be found, 
on close observation and comparison. 


by exhibit 3, really are a shade smaller than those of Bookman 
Old Style, and the effective natural leading a trifle greater. 
Scotch Roman small letters are 1 per cent higher than those 
of Cheltenham Bold, and the effective natural leading less. 
Doesn’t it look, then, as if Scotch Roman should be opened as 
much as Cheltenham Bold, and that face at least no more than 
Bookman Old Style? 

It is not by any means the purpose of this examination to 
establish dogmatic principles of my own in place of those of 
others which I seem to deplore. If I can incline your gaze 
from seeing authority in a rule, to seeing the authority from 
behind the rule, and perhaps sometimes through it, so that 
you will begin to study causes, I think I shall have done some 
service. It is but folly to group all type faces under the care- 
less classification “ type,” and expect to achieve anything like 
accurate or satisfactory results, just as one who studies what 
he calls the “average man” can not be said to understand 
human nature. 
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A house-organ cover in which distinctive appearance is gained 
through the use of the four-color reproduction of a beautiful paint- 
ing, which is especially appropriate as the product advertised is 
rope and twine. Printed by The Morrill Press, Fulton, New York, 
for the Columbian Rope Company of Auburn, New York. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Three-Color Filter Theory 


Three-color work is increasing rapidly and it is well that 
processworkers think straight on the theory governing their 
work. A lecturer on the subject recently talked of the advan- 
tages of dry plates which are equally sensitive to red, yellow 
and blue. In theory, what is wanted are dry plates insensitive 
to red, yellow and blue, but sensitive to purple, green and 
orange. It is the function of the colored filters to get records 
of the red, yellow and blue in pictures by stopping out the 
rays of these colors and photographing the purple, green and 
orange. This lecturer is quoted as describing the action of 
the filters in this way: ‘ The orange, filtering into the yellow 
and red, gives us blue. The next is the green, a combination 
of yellow and blue, giving us the red. The purple, a combina- 
tion of red and blue, gives us yellow.” An explanation that 
does not explain. 

One should remember that in getting a negative of a black 
drawing on white paper it is the paper that photographs, there- 
fore we get a record of the drawing on the negative because 
the light from the black drawing does not affect the sensitive 
plate. So it is in getting the record of red in three-color 
photography: A green colored filter is used which prevents 
red rays from the object reaching the sensitive plate, but 
allows the blue and the yellow to be photographed. In the 
same manner an orange filter should allow the yellow and red 
to be photographed and prevent blue light rays reaching the 
sensitive plate, hence that negative is a record of blue in the 
copy; a purple filter is intended to permit the red and blue 
to be photographed while stopping the yellow from getting to 
the sensitive plate, which gives the yellow record negative. 
Therefore in separating the three colors by photography the 
single color recorded in each negative is the one that does not 
photograph, while the other two colors act on the light sensitive 
plate. 

Enamel on Zinc 

Etcher, Cincinnati, writes: “I have unsuccessfully tried to 
use on zinc the enamel I have which is perfectly reliable for 
copper. The zinc will melt before the enamel is burned in 
enough. Unless this enamel is burned to a good brown it will 
soften in the nitric acid etching machine, or the acid will get 
through the enamel and etch fine pinholes in the lines so as 
to give the print from the zinc afterward a gray appearance. 
I have tried hardening the enamel with alum, also without 
success. I tried burning in the enamel face down to the flame, 
but the zinc bends down of its own weight when heated too 
much. Can you suggest any method of burning in that enamel 
without injuring the zinc? ” 

Answer.— If you are bent on burning in that enamel and 
not hardening it by chemical means you might go about it 
this way: Get one of these naphtha torches that painters use 
to burn off old paint from wood. A polished stone or iron 
slab is also necessary. After burning in the enamel on zinc 
as far as you dare, then cool it by laying it between two flat 


plates under pressure so that it will be absolutely flat when cool. 
Lay it on the cold stone or iron slab and go over the enamel 
with the lighted torch. Keep it moving until you burn the 
enamel as dark as you wish. The cold slab at the back of the 
zinc is to keep the metal cool while the blow-torch flame is 
scorching the enamel on the surface. 


Negative Printing Plates 

J. D. Smith, Chicago, writes: “We have a number of 
advertisements to set up for a photoengraver to make reverse 
plates of; that is, plates to print white letters. Would it be 
better to set these in larger type and have them reduced, or, 
set them in the eight-point size wanted and let the engraver 
photograph them to eight-point? ” 

Answer.— Reversed plates read from right to left. Posi- 
tive plates print black letters on white paper, negative plates 
print black around white letters. The latter is what you want. 
Set the type the size it is to appear when printed. Pull proofs 
on onion skin or other translucent thin paper. While the 
printing ink is still wet dust the proofs with fine bronze pow- 
der or electrotypers’ graphite. Brush off the surplus powder 
and turn these proofs over to the engraver. He will do the rest. 


Color Coming by Photography 

The notable feature of the photographic exhibition held 
recently in New York was the great display of color pictures 
made through the aid of three-color photography. The Raylo 
camera attracted most attention, for it showed results in which 
the three-color records were made on one piece of glass at the 
speed of three exposures in one-quarter of a second. This 
exposure could be varied up to thirty seconds, for making 
automatically the three-color records. All the dry plate manu- 
facturers were pushing the sale of their panchromatic plates. 
The exhibits of the new Xactone color transparencies and the 
Autochromes were greatly admired. Exhibitors who could 
not produce their effects direct by photography showed how 
prints and slides could be colored by hand, proving that there 
is a growing demand for pictures in color. 


Has Photoengraving Passed Its Prime? 

Before the Process Engravers’ Club in London William 
Gamble caused a sensation by giving some reasons for his 
pessimism regarding the future of the relief engraved block. 
He quoted his previous statement that “ the process block has 
passed its prime and there will be a slow but steady diminu- 
tion in its employment.” He said that rotagravure and offset 
are both encroaching on engraving. Among the new processes 
being experimented with he mentioned ‘“Aquatone,” in New 
York, where an aluminum plate is coated with gelatin, an 
image printed on this gelatin from a 400-line screen halftone, 
and the result had in planographic manner. In another 200- 
line screen process being developed in Chicago a photo print 
is made on a copper plate, and after development the copper 
surface treated with mercury, which repels the printing ink, 
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so that no etching is required, and still this plate is printed in 
a relief plate press with type. A new process for getting 
negatives from the type pages of a book to be reprinted is to 
press against the printed page a photographic film, switch on 
the light and print through the film, which after development 
mostly in water furnishes a negative. And some experimenters 
are etching halftones on celluloid in relief. He mentioned 
other processes but had no faith in their practicability. 


Tutankhamen Printed Fabrics 

James A Pearson, Philadelphia, writes: ‘“ The diversity of 
colored patterns in dress goods seen these days in the stores, 
streets and homes prompts me to write and ask how they get 
the colors on the goods? Are these photoengraved and printed 
on the material and, if so, by what method? ” 

Answer.— It is easy to tell by examining the goods whether 
the designs are woven or printed on them. Usually they are 
printed from rolls, as the patterns must be continuous. Some 
of these rolls are hand cut in relief for printing on cotton 
goods, while others are hand engraved and punched copper 
rolls for intaglio printing. When a photomechanical method 
is used it is rotagravure for printing intricate and delicate 
designs on silks. The Egyptian designs so popular now do not 
require photography to engrave them. 


Engravers’ Advertising 

While other lines of business depend on engravers for their 
most attractive advertising features, engravers neglect to take 
advantage of the facilities they have at hand and advertise 
themselves. This department has frequently urged its readers 
to give more attention to their own advertising. There has 
just come to hand the third edition of “ Yea & Nay of Engrav- 
ing,” issued by the Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago, which 
is an admirable exhibit of what an engraver can do for himself 
in the way of advertising. This booklet instructs the buyer 
of engraving in the great number of methods he can employ, 
and invites him to visit the establishment, see examples of the 
various methods and learn how extensive is the organization 
at his service. Gatchel & Manning, through their most excel- 
lent house-organ, Etchings, have benefited not only themselves 
but the whole trade. Their last folder titled “Color” is a 
splendid exhibit of what they are doing. The Eclipse Electro- 
type & Engraving Company, of Cleveland, with its The Eclipse 
or an Almanack, has also done good work, and now comes along 
The Picture from the Journal Engraving Company, James- 
town, New York, with a fine bit of monthly advertising. Mar- 
shall’s Message shows what is being done by engravers in 
England. Engravers should send customers the best exhibits 
of their work and Jet them see the ways in which the engraver’s 
art can be used, by way of suggestion for new business. 


Rotagravure and Relief Engraving Costs 

William Gamble is authority for the statement that roughly 
estimating the costs of a large sheet like the ///ustrated London 
News printed eight pages up on a cylinder, the costs of half- 
tone blocks would be £60 8s., while a rotagravure cylinder, 
with an allowance for renewal of copper wastage, would cost 
£48 2s. The saving is still greater to the rotagravure printer, 
because he has a cylinder ready to start printing at a speed of 
5,000 to 6,000 an hour printed on both sides, as against the 
printing of halftone blocks at a speed of only 1,000 to 1,200 
copies an hour printed on one side with a hand-fed machine, 
or 2,200 an hour with the aid of an automatic feeder. He 
said he had good authority for stating that the cost of rotagra- 
vure printing, including the cost of the cylinder, is about one- 
third the cost of making halftone blocks and relief plate 
printing. 





Success is not made by lying awake at night, but by keep- 
ing awake in the daytime —May-B’s. 
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NOTES ON OFFSET PRINTING 
BY S. H. HORGAN 
President Joseph Deutsch 


The National Association of Employing Lithographers has 
elected Joseph Deutsch, of the Edwards & Deutsch Lithograph- 
ing Company, Chicago and Milwaukee, president of the organ- 
ization for the coming year. Charles P. Schmid was reélected 


Joseph Deutsch 


vice-president; Alfred B. Rode, treasurer, and Maurice Saun- 
ders, secretary and managing director. The feeling expressed 
by the lithographers in convention was that business is good 
with them and promises to be even better in the future. 


Offset Plates by Photoengravers 


For years the writer has urged offset printers to arrange 
with a neighboring photoengraver to photo-print their printing 
jobs on the grained metal, either aluminum or zinc, and thus 
save the expense and annoyance of a camera and the rest of the 
photoplanographic outfit. Many offset printers in several cities 
have established a profitable arrangement with photoengravers. 
The latter have not been obliged to increase their outfits except 
in the matter of a turntable or whirler on which to fasten the 
thin metal when coating with the sensitizing solution and whirl- 
ing dry. One firm in New York and another in Philadelphia 
do photoplanographic business on a large scale for distant 
points. The plates after development are coated with gum 
solution, which dries and makes a protective varnish that is 
washed away before printing from the plate. 


Education for Offset Printers 


The National Association of Employing Lithographers in 
annual convention at White Sulphur Springs voted to establish 
a foundation for the education of employees in the industry. 
Alfred B. Rode, of Rode & Brand, New York, the chief pro- 
moter of the idea, guaranteed that $350,000 would be raised 
for this purpose and stated that the press builders and others 
who furnished apparatus and supplies had promised to codp- 
erate in the fullest extent toward making this an intensely 
practical school. Professor John Faig, of the Ohio Mechanics 
Institute, told how apprentices are trained at his institution. 
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International Convention Shows Trend of 
Organized Advertising 


BY A. J. FEHRENBACH 


Te EWILDERING in magnitude, comprehen- 
~_“< sive in scope and at once concrete in detail 
was the program of the nineteenth annual 

convention of the Associated Advertising 
2} Clubs of the World, which was held at 

1 Atlantic City from June 3 to 7, 1923. At 

this august gathering of men and women 

from all the corners of the earth where the 
English tongue is understood, the advertising man seemed to 
emerge in a new role. Hitherto his has been the function of 
inaugurating ways and means to facilitate distribution of com- 
modities by harnessing the forces of publicity, the written and 
printed word, through manifold mediums that have been devel- 
oped during the past few decades since advertising has come 
to be recognized as a definite, economical and indispensable 
factor in modern business of large scale production and wide 
distribution. Today the advertising man stands out as a 
recognized agent of good will not only between the client he 
represents and the public he seeks to influence, but with the 
holding of the convention of the associated clubs at London, 
England, next year, the advertising man becomes an envoy 
of brotherhood between the nations of the world. 

With this larger vision and in the process of widening his 
mental scope the scientific practitioner of advertising has 
paused to take stock at this annual meeting. The problems 
and the achievements of organized advertising were dealt with 
by Lou E. Holland, Kansas City, Missouri, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, in his opening 
address before the general session of the convention at the 
Steel Pier on Monday morning, June 4. President Holland’s 
topic was “ New Tasks for Advertising.” 

“We have this year done especially effective work toward 
the protection of investors against fake stock promoters,” said 
President Holland. ‘“ Effects of this work reached far beyond 
the interests of investment bankers and others who, at first 
thought, might seem to be particularly interested. An auto- 
mobile distributor in Pennsylvania recently protested to the 
manufacturer of the car which he is selling against the sales 
quota expected of him, because he said several hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of fake stocks have been sold in his section 
within the last year, and many of the people who might other- 
wise be able to buy automobiles lost their money. This work 
of protecting the public against fakers, in all lines of invest- 
ment, is of fundamental importance. Thrift, saving and safe 
investments, make for solid citizenship.” 

Mr. Holland showed also that the Speakers Bureau of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs is carrying to al] parts of the 
country the message of the association and its various depart- 
ments and how this tends to codrdinate the work of every 
division of the association. ‘“ In New York, Chicago, St. Louis 
and other cities,” he said, “ direct-mail advertising depart- 
ments are being established by the advertising clubs, which 
cooperate closely with and are directly connected with the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association and other departments 
of the National Commission.” 

What was far and above the most enjoyable session of the 
entire convention was the “ inspirational meeting ” held Sun- 
day afternoon. Community singing led by Albert S. Brown, 
a member of the staff of the extension division at the national 
headquarters of the Associated Advertising Clubs, New York 














city, made the rafters of the Steel Pier tremble. Mr. Brown’s 
engaging manner and his marked ability to instill pep, inspired 
and released a veritable Niagara of vocal harmony. The 
British delegates, seated in a body near the front of the great 
hall, sang ‘“‘ Tipperary” with such enthusiasm and feeling 
that deafening cheers and stamping of feet which resulted 
made the unwary “land lubber” of an inland city silently 
thank heaven that the pier extending away out into the Atlantic 
was built of steel. 

“Advertising and the World Outlook ” was the topic of the 
session listed for an address by Fred B. Smith, of Johns-Man- 
ville, Incorporated, New York city. Mr. Smith delivered a 
remarkably good Chautauqua lecture, one of those rare 
speeches that grip the emotions of extraordinarily hard-headed 
individuals but leave them in doubt as to the practicability of 
the ideas released. The appropriateness of the speech was in 
the contrast it afforded between a type of thinking that repre- 
sented sheer idealism based upon surface observation of wide 
range, and the sort of thinking that is done by advertising men 
whose minds are accustomed to incisive thinking and trained 
to deal with precise facts and concrete reality. Mr. Smith 
reassured his audience that they wielded tremendous power as 
advertising directors; he deplored war, loved peace; he stood 
for some organization of the nations like a world court; he 
trounced bellicose senators, in a word, in his speech he 
denounced the protagonists of evil the world over and lauded 
individuals and institutions which stand for the things that are 
right and good. Mr. Smith was on solid ground when he gave 
the following peroration: “ Members of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, you have sounded many a high note 
in the past. You have stood by great captains of industry and 
leaders of big business, you have demanded purity in the 
products we are selling, you demand honesty in the adminis- 
tration of affairs. You have set a very high standard. I invite 
you today to accept as a part of your program the greatest 
hope that has ever crossed the threshold of human thinking. 
We have banished other great evils from our fair nation. We 
have sounded the death knell to the legalized sale of liquor 
and the vile corner saloon. You have said that the 
hour has come for a square deal in the industrial world. Shall 
we not move up to the heights and now become prophets of 
universal peace and good will to all the nations? ” 

Sermons on church advertising were made by a number of 
distinguished authorities on the subject at Atlantic City 
churches on Sunday evening. Among those who delivered such 
sermons were: Frederick Potter, F. E. Potter, Ltd., adver- 
tising agent, London; J. A. Richards, president, J. A. Richards 
Company, New York city; W. Frank McClure, vice-president, 
Albert Frank & Co., Chicago; Dr. Roy. B. Guild, executive 
secretary, Federal Council of Churches; John A. Goodell, 
National Thrift Committee; J. Clyde Oswald, publisher The 
American Printer, and Frank L. Blanchard, director of public 
relations, Henry L. Doherty & Co., New York city. 

The most spectacular speaker on the entire program was 
W. S. Crawford, of London, vice-president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, and this speaker had, without a doubt, the 
most pertinent message for his audience. Mr. Crawford, who 
is a native of Scotland, said in part: 

“T have been very much affected since I came here. I had 
prepared a paper in London on the subject you will find me 
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billed for, but after I heard the speaker yesterday I went 
to my hotel last night and tore up my speech.” Here the 
speaker came forward and talked plainly and informally of the 
things that seemed uppermost in his mind and heart: 

“T wonder how much we all realize that today we need a 
Lincoln in advertising? We are too much engrossed with our 
own cleverness, our own stunts, our own desire for publicity, 
forgetting the common folk in the everyday home. They are 
the people who matter, and they are the people who affect the 
international situation, in England and in America. And we 
need a Robert Burns with the pen and the heart and the vision 
and the expression, to sing the song to the people. Don’t we 
need it, oh, we copy-writers and layout men, visionaries, what 
are we compared with these men who got down to simple things? 

“ We are seeking headings and phrases. But woman in the 
home is not affected by them as we think she is. She is affected 
by her own little life, and a million of her lives, a hundred 
million of them, are making the homes of the future vision and 
the future life of people. Let us simplify this work!” Here 
the speaker was greeted with deafening applause. 

Speaking for the British delegation, Mr. Crawford said: 
“Our delegation has not come with words, but coming is an 
action, and the first big action of Great Britain since the war 
to establish unitedly friendship and happy relationship with 
you advertising men, and behind you, the nation of America. 
— I admit that I am dazed by America. It is so won- 
derful, but you are all in such a hurry. I admit. on the other 
hand, that I wish I could stir up our people in Britain. They 
seem so slow and don’t seem to care enough. Let us get 
together. Let us come here and study you, not with phrases, 
but in homes. Not only in chambers, but take us to see your 
people, the people in their homes. Take us, this delegation, 
out of amusement into homes of simplicity, because that is the 
way to study people. Europe needs you; in friendship and 
in business, and our hands are open. It is not only that 
magnificent benevolence of America— Europe has enjoyed 
more than the world has even known — your wonderful gifts. 
But, give us the gift of friendship and not of money.” 

If there was any vague doubt left in the mind of the del- 
egates as to where to hold the convention in 1924, that doubt 
was removed completely when Mr. McDonald finished his talk. 
“On to London ” sentiment had reached its climax, and enthu- 
siasm for the convention overseas reached its highest pitch. 
Houston, Texas, strong contender for the 1924 gathering, came 
over to the side of their British cousins and voted solid for 
London as the next convention city. 

The most instructive of the sessions was the interdepart- 
mental session which was presided over by W. Frank McClure, 
Chicago, chairman of the National Advertising Commission. 
The session was addressed by Hon. E. T. Merecith, publisher 
of Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and former Secretary 
of Agriculture. Mr. Meredith spoke on “ The Foundation of 
Advertising Results — the Relation of the Farm Market to 
All Advertising.” Charles H. Mackintosh, Chicago, former 
president of the associated clubs, spoke on the codrdination 
of all forms of advertising. Roger W. Babson, head of Bab- 
son’s Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, 
spoke on the rélation of advertising and the business barometer. 

Sessions of infinite value to printers and producers of 
direct-mail advertising were those held by the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association and the Graphic Arts Association. 
Robert E. Ramsay, editor of the department of direct adver- 
tising in THE INLAND PRINTER and vice-president of James F. 
Newcomb & Co., New York city, opened and presided at the 
first session on Tuesday morning. Especially valuable discussions 
were led by H. B. LeQuatte, Churchill-Hall Company, New 
York city, and F. Aumueller, of Cramer & Krasselt Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Mr. Aumueller spoke on the mechanics 
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of direct advertising, outlining the possibilities of type, paper 
and presswork. His lecture was illustrated. The afternoon 
session was addressed by Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen, New York 
city. Mrs. Allen gave her audience an insight into the view- 
point of the modern woman who is influenced by advertising. 
Homer J. Buckley, Buckley-Dement & Co., Chicago, presided 
at the next session of the direct-mail advertising discussion 
group. A very enlightening and concrete talk was made by 
M. E. Yadon, Bradley Knitting Company, Delavan, Wisconsin. 
Arthur Chadwick, London, spoke on “ Postal Publicity in 
Great Britain,” and S. Roland Hall, Easton, Pennsylvania, 
also spoke on direct advertising. 

The Graphic Arts Association, a department of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, displayed a variety of 
beautifully executed panels showing specimens of the printer’s 
and engraver’s art especially as it manifests itself as an integral 
part in an advertising program. Discriminating buyers of 
printing had the privilege of viewing specimens of work done 
by the following well known printing establishments: The 
Franklin Printing Company, Philadelphia; The Matthews- 
Northrup Works, Buffalo; The Munro & Harbord Company, 
New York city; The Sutton Press, Pittsburgh; The Lakeside 
Press, Chicago; Norman T. A. Munder, Baltimore; J. W. 
Clement Company, Buffalo. A series of attractive panels were 
shown by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company and by the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company. There was a special 
exhibit from the Art Center, New York city, showing the work 
of Harvey Hopkins Dunn, which created much favorable com- 
ment among the visitors. 

The American Photoengravers Association which con- 
ducted a departmental session was addressed by C. A. Stinson, 
president of Gatchel & Manning, Incorporated, Philadelphia; 
E. W. Houser, Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago; Adolph 
Schuetz, Sterling Engraving Company, New York city; C. A. 
Grotz, Trichromatic Engraving Company, New York city, and 
O. F. Kwett, Northern Engraving Company, Canton, Ohio. 

The Associated Retail Advertisers were addressed by 
Homer J. Buckley, Chicago; Roger W. Babson, Wellesley 
Hills, Massachusetts; H. S. Clark, London, and C. C. Parlin, 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 

Other departments which conducted special sessions in- 
cluded the following: Advertising Specialty Association, Agri- 
cultural Publishers’ Association, American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, Associated Business Papers, Associated 
Retail Advertisers, Church Advertising Department, Com- 
munity Advertising Department, Directory and Reference 
Media Department, Financial Advertisers’ Association, Indus- 
trial Advertisers’ Association, National Association of News- 
paper Executives, National Association of Theater Program 
Publishers, Poster Advertising Association, Public Utilities 
Advertising Association, Screen Advertisers’ Association, 
Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers, 
Conference of Advertising Women, Club Secretaries’ Confer- 
ence, and the National Association of Teachers of Advertising. 

Lou E. Holland, Holland Engraving Company, Kansas 
City, was reélected president of the clubs. Homer J. Buckley, 
Chicago, who had been selected by the nominating committee 
as the candidate for president, declined the honor and with- 
drew, seconding Mr. Holland’s nomination. Jesse H. Neal, 
secretary of the Associated Business Papers, was returned as 
secretary-treasurer. Members of the executive committee for 
the following year are: C. H. Mackintosh, Chicago; H. H. 
Fawcett, Colorado Springs; Katherine Mahool, Baltimore; 
W. Frank McClure, Chicago; E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, 
and Jesse H. Neal, New York city. 





THE best of all ways to increase circulation is to make a 
good newspaper.—The Ohio Newspaper. 
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Success 


A shipwrecked sailor, buried on this 
coast, 
Bids you set sail! 
full many a gallant ship when we were 
lost 
Geathered the Gale. 
—Thucydides, B. C. 399. 


A good idea is like a match. It is use- 
less until you strike it into flame. 
* * * * 


Heaven never helps a man who will 
not act.—Sophocles. 


If the book of your life were closed 
tomorrow, could it be called a successful 
story?—Hamilton B. Wood. 

* * * * 


Contented workmen are the biggest 
producers. The whip acts as a brake on 
production. * «* «* x 


Print well, charge well, aim high, and 
use thy types for the good of thy com- 
munity. * * * * 


O the little more, and how much it is, 
And the little less, and what world’s 
away.— Browning. 
kk Ok Ok 
When a man is in earnest and knows 
what he is about, his work is half done. 
—Mirabeau. » x «x x 


HEN you print an order breeder 
for a client, get all the facts and 
publish them among concerns who need 
order breeders. No kind of literature 
interests more than that which proves 


Gravestones 

WICE in his lifetime Collectanea 

has seen gravestones, purloined 
from graveyards, in use in country print- 
ing offices. We are told that this kind of 
sacrilege is more common than might be 
supposed. On one side the stone is ded- 
icated to a sacred memory; on the 
other it is proof of the meanness to 
which the human animal may descend. 
Why, indeed, should the spirit of mortals 
be proud? 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


A Printer Hero 


SHORT time ago the passenger 

steamer Egypt, bound for India, 
was sunk off the coast of Spain, and most 
of her passengers and crew were lost, 
among them the ship’s printer, William 
George Jenner. Writing of this inci- 
dent the London Times had this to 
say, editorially: 

The war has come and gone, yet in spite 
of all that has happened we are still as ready 
as of old to give our hearts to our great 
gentlemen. When William George Jenner, 
the ship’s printer of the Egypt, handed his 
life-belt to a woman who had failed to se- 
cure one for herself, with the remark, 
“ Here you are, Madam, this is yours,” he 
won the immortal regard of the British peo- 
ple. So, not otherwise, would we have 
every man behave in like circumstances. 
For, on the ship’s printer lay no bonds of 
compulsion such as lie on captain or officers. 
He might have used his life-belt and lived 
all his days in honor. Or, again, he might 
have given less graciously than he did. It is 
that gesture of politeness, “ Madam, this is 
yours,” which raises his act above ordinary 
heroism, however signal. For that is the 
stamp and seal of the gentleman, whether in 
life or at the gates of destiny. 


Medallic Portrait of Thierry Martens, for whom 
it was claimed that he was the first printer in 
Belgium. A monument was erected in his honor in 
1856, at which time this medal was struck. He 
was born about 1450, and learned to print in Venice. 
About 1472 he returned to Alost, his native city, 
and began to print. He was a learned man, printed 
many books, and was at one time a professor in the 
University of Louvain. Unfortunately for his fame 
as a first printer, the researches of J. W. Holtrop, 
published in 1867, seem to prove conclusively that 
not Martens but John de Westphalia is entitled to 
the honor of being the first printer in Belgium. 
None the less Martens is entitled on other and 
larger grounds to his statue and his medal. 





ANY persons are making a living 

by advising their clients how and 
what to print. As a rule these men and 
women make a greater net profit than 
the printer who carries out their advice. 
Are you content to be an underling, while 
you provide the means of profit to both 
middleman and user? 


Rain, Spiritual and Material 


HERE is one gift of nature which 

poets rarely praise, if ever; but 
rather they use it for a simile of gloom 
and misfortune. Yet what would we be 
— where would we be — without life- 
giving Rain? The poet who wrote 

In winter, when the dismal rain 

Came down in slanting lines 
And Wind, that grand old harper, smote 
His thunder-harp of pines, 
took a characteristic point of view — 
wind, or anything that makes for noise 
or havoc, is to be lauded, and the all- 
essential rain despised. Thus Longfellow 
declares that: 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 

And Solomon, called the wise, re- 
joiced: 

For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; 
the time of the singing of birds is come — 
not knowing, it would seem, that if 
the rain had not come, the flowers and 
birds could not have appeared. 

Here is a mystery of human reason- 
ing; for rain is the great ameliorator of 
nature, the Creator’s best gift to man 
and beast, without which life of every 
sort utterly perishes. Rain is the touch- 
stone without which all the riches of the 
Divine Chemist would lie inert, undis- 
covered, and useless. And yet to it man- 
kind as depicted in literature is hostile: 

Rain, rain, go away! 

Come another washing day! 
forgetting that without rain there would 
be nothing to make a washing day. 

Collectanea once upon a time lived on 
the edge of a region which was utterly 
deprived of rain for five long years. For- 
saken by every kind of life, the water 
courses dry, the grassless soil fissured by 
the action of the sun, the trees leafless, 
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all things drab, not a trace of grateful 
green; a profound silence prevailing, and 
all the forces of nature, atmospheric and 
chemical, in a deep trance. And on a 
day, long prayed for by a smitten popu- 
lation, “ there ariseth a little cloud, like 
a man’s hand,” which grows in the 
brazen skies, covering their expanse grad- 
ually, as hope and gratitudes revive in 
the hearts of men and women — then the 
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and joins with wind or tide, it rends 
rocky crags, beats great ships to pieces, 
submerges continents. What can with- 
stand rain when it would have its way? 

Rain has no power or beneficence be- 
yond the boundaries of material worlds. 
Animated nature and animated souls are 
worlds apart. Souls must work out their 
own salvation, and man has invented an 
art which is for his spiritual and intel- 
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The Earliest American Picture of a Printing Press, the work of an early and evidently 


self-taught American wood engraver. 


calendar, Der Neue Hoch Deutsche Americanische Calender, first issued in 1791. 


It was used on the cover of Samuel Sauer’s 


he 


motto which Mercury is handing to the elegantly attired compositor may be translated 


“ What I do not reveal now, I shall 


bring you next year.” 


Samuel Sauer was the 
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plied, the chemistry of nature made to 
serve redeemed intelligences, and truth 
began to prevail against superstition. 
This art men call Typography. It is soul 
brother to the rain; life-giver to the 
spiritual and mental worlds, the seed of 
civilization and the sustainer thereof. 
But, alas, like the rain, its benefits are 
so widely diffused and so unconsciously 
realized, that men’s intelligence is not 
yet sublime enough to measure them. 

Man has not really learned what is real 
greatness in either men or achievements. 
For one man who knows that Darwin or 
Pasteur were great a million will place 
the crown on a Moltke or a Wellington. 
The measure of greatness is service to 
humanity. An Edison is greater than an 
Alexander. Among men who glorify 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a negligible few are 
aware that his true greatness is founded 
upon his progressive and wise adminis- 
tration of civil affairs. Man worships the 
spectacular and the destructive. The 
average man thinks that telegraphy, tele- 
phony and wireless telegraphy are 
greater than typography, yet not one of 
the three has added anything to the men- 
tal or moral stature of any person, while 
typography has been and is the chief fac- 
tor in modern civilization. Meanwhile 
those who are carrying on the art and 
mystery of typography are for the most 
part blind to its high importance. Those 
among them who appreciate its power 
and influence may well hold up their 
heads and rejoice in the privilege of prac- 
ticing the art that of all arts is the most 
essential to civilization — without which 
civilization would die. 

* * * 


The Swordless Great 


When old Ben walked down Chestnut Street 
Clad soberly in raiment meet — 

Gray garments or tobacco brown — 

His pace sedate, his eyes cast down, 

He roused no thrill in Quakertown. 


youngest of ten children of that Christopher Sauer who commenced a distinguished 
career as a printer-publisher in Germantown in 1738, where he printed the first American 
Bible in a European language. His elder son became the first American typefounder. 
Samuel was born in 1767 in Germantown, began to print on his own account in Chestnut 
Hill, near Philadelphia, in 1790, moved to Philadelphia in 1794, and in 1795 to Balti- 
more, taking with him a part (if not all) of the Sauer typefoundry, established about 


No sword was girded at his side; 
Nor lofty port nor kingly stride 
Drew notice from his fellow cits, 
Nor stirred the hoi polloi’s wits 


1765 by his elder brother. 


ciently until his death about thirteen years later. 


very little of those. 


rain descends, bringing with it greater 
joy than words can express or poets 
imagine. The second day the soil, far 
as the eye could see, was tinged with 
green —trees and shrubs also — while 
water courses first babbled, then roared 
in torrents, until, in the words of a hymn 
of our boyhood days, 
. . . Beyond the swelling flood 
Sweet fields stood drest in living green! 
Thus to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jerdan rolled between! 
Powerful as well as beneficent is rain: 
“The soft droppes of rain perce the hard 
marbles ” or, when rain collects itself 


In Baltimore Samuel Sauer seems to have flourished suffi- 


He cast German types, and probably 


lectual needs as essential and as benefi- 
cent and as powerful as is the rain to 
animated nature. The beginning of the 
art of writing was the beginning of man’s 
redemption from brutal lives and dark- 
ened intellects. Men with pens and other 
implements and, in due time, with types, 
conserved great reservoirs of knowledge 
for minds and souls, from which flowed 
streams of hope, endeavor, inspiration 
and achievement. Desert minds and 
blind souls washed in these streams were 
discovered to be made in the image and 
likeness of the Creator. Thenceforward 
the arts were glorified, inventions multi- 


To rend the welkin into bits. 


He wore no medal on his coat, 
He struck no eloquential note, 

He couldn’t sound a clarion call 
To captivate or to enthrall — 

In short, he threw no front at all. 


Yet nowadays throughout the Jand 
They’re booming Ben to beat the band, 
Without press agency or puff. 

Why is it we can’t say enough? 

Why, just because he was the stuff. 


In other words, it doesn’t take 
The drum and trump a man to make. 
The world well weighs you, small or great; 
And if you pass, may celebrate 
Your birthday for a week — some date. 
—Maurice Morris, 
in the New York Herald. 
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Some Practical Hints on Presswork 


PART IV.—BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


ajAVING discussed makeready at some length 
+ we may now pass to a study of the printing 
* medium and the printing surface. The 
“4 medium is known as printing ink and the 
} most used surface as paper. We shall try 
\@ to discuss these very important subjects 
{ from the viewpoint of the practical printing 
pressman. Printing ink is colored varnish 
of a peculiar and distinct sort designed to meet the require- 
ments of letterpress or relief printing. A common definition 
of printing ink is that it is a pigment ground into a vehicle 
or carrier, Generally the pigment is a black, colored or white 
powder, and the vehicle or carrier is linseed oil varnish or 
substitutes therefor, especially prepared for the letterpress 
process and no other. The term vehicle or carrier is quite apt 
because the varnish carries the pigment during the grinding 
of the ink in the ink mill and from the fountain of the printing 
press to its distributing apparatus, from the form rollers to 
the form and finally from the form to the sheet of paper. It 
may be surmised that the varnish is the most important part 
of printing ink. A study of the peculiarities of printing ink 
is therefore primarly a study of the varnishes used. 

THE VARNISH VEHICLE OR CARRIER.— Varnishes have been 
under observation for centuries, and out of the several hun- 
dred standard varnishes manufactured the refined and spe- 
cially prepared linseed oil varnish used in making printing ink 
must meet the most exacting requirements. While many sub- 
stitutes for linseed oil have been tried, such as poppy seed 
oil, hemp seed oil, rape seed oil, walnut oil, Chinese wood or 
tung oil, lumbang oil, soya bean oil, corn oil, cottonseed oil, 
perilla oil, etc., none has proved superior to linseed oil in 
quality. Where price is more important than quality the best 
substitutes for linseed oil are the mineral oils from crude 
petroleum and rosin and rosin oils. 

Linseed oil varnish is best for inkmaking, because it works 
and dries best in the very thin film of the printing process 
and because pigments look better and keep better in it. It is 
also available in the enormous quantities required for the 
printing and other industries. 

Linseed oil varnish is used for the better grade of printing 
inks which are printed on the better grades of paper, where 
the drying of the ink is principally on the surface, or from the 
surface down, by oxidation. The same varnish is also required 
for high-grade colors, whether in flat color printing or the 
three or four color process. 

The cheaper papers, with little or no finish, are in various 
degrees absorptive like blotting paper, and the pigment should 
be ground in a penetrating varnish which dries principally by 
absorption. Such varnishes are made from rosin, rosin oil 
and mineral oils and have a wide range of usefulness. By far 
the greatest volume of printing is done on cheap papers such 
as news, mill finish, S. C., S. and S. C., wrapping paper, card- 
board, paper bags, etc. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PRINTING INK VARNISH.—The char- 
acteristics of printing ink varnish are so intimately related and 
involved that clarity of definition is not easy. First, the 
varnish must have a certain cohesion or flow in order that it 
may follow the steel fountain roller, be picked up by the 
ductor roller and transferred to the ink plate, where it is 
rolled out in one direction, then distributed in the other direc- 
tion by the vibrator rollers, until finally the form rollers lay 
the thin film of superdistributed varnish on the form. In 
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respect of its flow or cohesion a varnish is termed Jong or short. 
A long varnish may be drawn out or extended several inches, 
while a short varnish can hardly be extended at all. The flow 
of an ink is intimately involved with another characteristic: 

Viscosity, ADHESION or Tack.— In order, after distrib- 
uting the canned ink and inking the form, to transfer the 
printing medium to the printing surface there must be present 
in the varnish a pronounced preference for the paper in its 
adhesion so that it readily leaves the metal for the fabric and 
adheres to it. This quality, variously termed viscosity, tack 
and stickiness, must be present in some degree in all inks which 
are used in printing. Printing and lithographic inks are graded 
in respect of their viscosity in three groups, as follows: 


Thin Varnishes. Medium Varnishes. 
1 


Heavy Varnishes. 
4 


2 5 
3 6 
7 
8 


Job inks generally are ground in No. 1 varnish to work 
well at the average temperature of 70° F. The heavy varnishes 
are used to secure adhesion to extremely hard surfaces like cel- 
luloid, genuine parchment, genuine linen book covers, etc., to 
give lift to the heavier mineral pigments and to overcome 
chalking of a pigment on the surface of the paper. The thin 
varnishes are used as reducers and extenders. 

The viscosity of varnish is affected by changes of tem- 
perature, cold increasing and heat decreasing it. At the same 
time the flow is affected. At 70° No. 1 varnish has the tack 
of No. 0 at 60°, No. 2 at 80° or No. 3 at 90°. The two char- 
acteristics of varnish already noticed, flow and viscosity, are 
of course intimately involved with what are more properly 
termed characteristics of printing ink, which we may now 
take up. ; 

Bopy or CoNSISTENCE.—The body or consistence of an 
ink depends on a number of influences. The nature of the pig- 
ment is of importance. Thus white lead requires or takes up 
less varnish than zinc oxid. Other pigments of mineral nature 
are heavy and gritty and require a heavy varnish to lift them 
while carrying them so that they will not fill the form, as, for 
example, ultramarine blue and burnt umber. The special 
requirements of cover or opaque inks also necessitate a heavy- 
bodied ink surcharged with finely ground pigment in heavy 
varnish. 

Halftone inks also require varnishes loaded with the maxi- 
mum quantity of the finest obtainable pigments, but the deli- 
cate surface of coated paper and the large solids impressed 
thereon forbid the use of heavy varnish. Body or consistence 
is involved with one of the most important characteristics of 
printing ink, variously termed opacity, coverage, spread, hiding 
power and covering ability. 

CovERING ABILITY.—This qualification depends on the fine- 
ness of the pigment, its refractive index and its oil absorption. 
Pigments in large particles are more or less transparent like 
a pane of glass. If the pane of glass is broken up and pow- 
dered it becomes an opaque white. In any powdered pigment 
the finely divided particles reflect light in all directions and 
only a small quantity of light is transmitted to the paper on 
which the pigment is impressed, and of course only a corre- 
sponding small quantity of light can be reflected by the paper. 
Thus the pigment appears opaque. In reality it is hiding the 
paper by cutting off the transmission of light. 

While the covering ability of the ink depends on fine grind- 
ing, there are some pigments, like those produced by the fume 
process, whose opacity is lowered ‘by too fine a grinding. 
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The refractive index of the materials included in printing 
ink determines the quantity of light transmitted; the higher 
the refractive index the greater the reflection and consequent 
hiding power or opacity. But as the refractive index of the 
varnish approaches that of the pigment, opacity diminishes, 
an optical condition being produced by the film of varnish 
around the particles of the pigment, which permits the passage 
of light, thus decreasing the reflection of the pigment. 

Opacity increases inversely with the quantity of oil 
absorbed by the pigment. Thus while lead and zinc whites 
have nearly the same refractive index, zinc white is more 
translucid because it absorbs more oil than lead. 

Other things, such as working and drying qualities, color 
requirement, fastness to the various influences which affect 
permanence, finish, etc., being equal, the value of an ink must 
be based on its covering ability, for that ink is intrinsically the 
most valuable which goes the farthest or covers the greatest 
number of square inches to the pound. Experienced buyers 
of printing inks test them for coverage or spread and combin- 
ing the result with the price per pound arrive at the true cost 
of the ink. Very often a bargain has been offered in an ink 
at, say, 75 cents a pound selling generally at one dollar a 
pound, which proved under test to be no bargain at all, for 
the 75-cent ink covered but 50.000 square inches to the pound, 
while the dollar ink covered 100,000 square inches. The wise 
buyer of inks takes all specimen books and prices “with a 
grain of salt” and before buying he tests samples. 

SETTING AND Dry1nc.— It is evident that quick setting of 
the ink on paper is an indispensable qualification under present 
pressroom practice and the drying of the ink of relatively 
minor importance. On newspaper, high-speed and all per- 
fecting presses the initial set of the ink must be instantaneous 
with the impression, and on certain high-grade work like half- 
tone and process printing the initial set must be instantaneous 
with the delivery of the sheet to the pile. The time limit of 
drying on absorptive papers used on high-speed rotary presses 
is in most cases not exacting, but it is expected of job inks used 
on cylinder and platen presses in commercial printing plants 
that perfecting or working and turning may be done with an 
allowance of not more than three hours for the first side to 
set and dry, and job and halftone inks should dry hard enough 
over night to permit the sheets to be folded and cut in the 
morning without smearing or offset. 

Extreme requirements of speed in setting and drying are 
met by cutting down the viscosity, body and color of the ink 
and carefully suiting the varnish to the surface of the paper 
so that all possible penetration of the stock may be attained 
to secure absorption and including the maximum drier in the 
ink to get all possible aid from oxidation. Of course, such 
inks, especially made for rush work, must sacrifice quality for 
speed, and this should be taken into account when comparing 
the appearance of the finished job with that of one executed 
under more favorable conditions. 

CoLor STRENGTH OR TINTING PowER.—The color strength 
or tinting power is quite different from the covering ability of 
an ink, with which it is often confused. Thus the iron blues 
like prussian, bronze, milori and steel, while of great tinting 
power or color strength, are by themselves transparent pig- 
ments. A water soluble prussian blue is used by the house- 
wife to blue the starch and water and create the illusion of 
whiteness in the linen. So it may be surmised that the color 
strength of an ink depends on the quantity of color in the pig- 
ment and to some extent on the color of the varnish, as in 
white and very light colors. A very simple test of the color 
strength of an ink is to add white and observe how much it 
pales the color. While the color strength of an ink is depen- 
dent on the pigment, other pigments may be added to greatly 
increase the tinting power of the principal pigment. Thus 
lampblack and carbon black are generally toned with an iron 
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blue or reflex blue, or both, to secure depth to resist the tint- 
ing effect of the high lights of the halftone plate. 

Finiso.—The finish of an ink, that is, whether it will 
appear flat, glossy or iridescent after printing, is determined 
by the varnish principally when flatness or luster is desired 
and by the pigment when the bronzine, iridescent finish is 
wanted. A flat finish may be had by using tung oil, turpentine 
or borax, while glossy finish is obtained by adding the hard 
gum resins like copal, damar, mastic, kauri and amber. The 
iridescent effect is obtained by using the bronzine coal-tar 
colors, of which the well known and popular reflex blue is an 
example. The iron blues have a peculiar luster or sheen of 
their own which may be increased or decreased by methods 
of making. 

PERMANENCE.— Except for work to be displayed in strong 
sunlight during a considerable length of time, permanence in 
printing inks is of minor importance because most printed 
matter which is kept a long while is not exposed to strong 
sunlight but inclosed within a cover of some sort. A great 
volume of printed matter is rapidly looked over or read and 
thrown away, and much of the work exposed to strong sun- 
light, as posters, is not expected to last long. 

There is no absolutely permanent color except carbona- 
ceous blacks, but some colors will last a long while when 
inclosed in varnish, and quite a range is available as, for exam- 
ple, zinc white, vermilion and alizarin red lakes, iron and 
ultramarine blues, cadmium yellow and the mineral earth 
colors like burnt ocher, burnt sienna and burnt umber. With 
such a palette all mixed colors, excepting the peculiarly vivid 
coal-tar color effects, are possible. 

It should not be forgotten that permanence in inks is 
limited not only by the number of permanent pigments avail- 
able, but also by influences to which the pigments are exposed. 
Thus the iron blues and ultramarine blue are fairly fast to 
sunlight, but iron blue is attacked by alkali, as on a soap wrap- 
per, and ultramarine blue is attacked by acids. Vermilion is 
one of the most durable of colored pigments so far as exposure 
to air, water, light, alcohol, ether, acids and alkali is concerned, 
but it is attacked by the metal in the plates and type of the 
form. Ultramarine is attacked in the same way. 

The alizarin red lakes are highly esteemed for durability, 
but they bleach when mixed with lead and zinc colors and 
the raw iron earth colors like ocher, sienna and umber. Thus 
white lead, zinc oxid, chrome yellows, Naples yellow and 
chrome green bleach the alizarin reds, but, on the other hand, 
the burnt iron earth colors, burnt ocher, burnt sienna and 
burnt umber, genuine vermilion, cadmium yellow and black 
do not affect them. The so-called alizarin green lake also is 
affected by iron oxid colors. Certain defects in paper and 
varnish may also affect the durability of an ink, and these will 
be noticed later. 


WHAT THE WORLD IS LOOKING FOR 


The world today is looking for men who are not for sale; 
men who are honest, sound from center to circumference, true 
to the heart’s core; men with consciences as steady as the 
needle to the pole; men who will stand for the right if the 
heavens totter and the earth reels; men who can tell the truth 
and look the world right in the eye; men who neither brag 
nor run, men who neither flag nor flinch; men who can have 
courage without shouting about it; men in whom the courage 
of everlasting life runs still, deep and strong; men who know 
their message and tell it; men who know their place and fill it; 
men who know their business and attend to it; men who will 
not lie, shirk or dodge; men who are not too lazy to work, nor 
too proud to be poor; men who are willing to eat what they 
have earned and wear what they have paid for; men who are 
not ashamed to say “ No” with emphasis and who are not 
ashamed to say “I can’t afford it.”—Selected. 
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BEAUTY AND 
DISTINCTION 


In the following pages of this in- 
sert are reproduced booklet and 
folder pages which are in some 
manner unconventional -- hence 
characterful -- yet distinguished 
by good taste in layout, the use 
of type and ornamentation 
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Dignified hand-lettered title page in keeping with character of the book’s content, ornately carved church furniture. The book was 
executed for the American Seating Company by The Faithorn Company, Chicago. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


“The Fleuron”—A Book of Exceptional Merit 


Sparkling with beauty, teeming with interest and chockfull 
of the kind of information that both inspires and helps, No. 1 
of “The Fleuron, a Journal of Typography,” arrives from 
London, England. This new publication is not a magazine in 
makeup and format, but the fact that it is numbered “ one,” 
indicating further issues, and that there are a number of adver- 
tisements on the pages toward the end, makes it a magazine in 
certain respects. Like a good magazine, too, we await with 
interest the coming of No. 2. Physically, “ The Fleuron ” is 
a substantial hard-bound volume, the sufficiently heavy board 


set solid. The generous length of the ascenders and descenders 
of this new letter insures sufficient space between the lines 
when set solid to make reading easy, while maintaining the 
color of the page at a pleasing uniformity. The margins are 
worthy of special attention, too, and it will not be amiss to 
state them. The back margin is a full inch; the front is exactly 
two inches. From the top of the capital letters in the heading 
to the edge of the sheet above them is just 13¢ inches. The 
tops of these letters register with the top of the first line of 
regular text on the following page, so that, it will be seen, the 


sides being covered with 
a beautiful shade of gray 
hand-made paper, while 
over the hinge it is re- 
inforced with black cloth. 
On this cloth, at the back 
and near the top of the 
book, the title is stamped 
with gold leaf. “The 
Fleuron” is a volume 
that any book lover or 
admirer of fine printing 
will find pleasure in own- 
ing for the sake, alone, 
of its beauty. Frankly, 
however, and_ beautiful 
as it is, the appearance of 
“The Fleuron” is one of 
the least of its virtues; 
the greatest virtue is 
the text, which in com- 
pleteness and apparent 
authenticity is especially 
impressive. 

Alongside we _ repro- 
duce a page of the book. 
Even in this small size the 
rare beauty of the en- 
semble of heads, initial, 
body type and margins is 
apparent. Visualize this 
page in the full size of 
8% by 11 inches, printed 
perfectly on a very good 
grade of white antique 
paper, and you have a 
picture of rare beauty. 
The type of the body is 
twelve-point Garamond, 


4-6 


I 


P= JSHE literature of printing should be extensive and 

(ENG learned. The funétion of printing has been extensive 

and learned and if printing is the other brain of man, 

» the brain itself should make its honourable acknow- 

ledgement. The superficial observer, indeed, might be 

ee 2 pardoned for thinking that the debt has been paid with 
GF—Fo YO interest. 

But there are curious gaps—many more in the literature of printing 
than in the printing of literature. Bibliographical scholarship has not 
yet concerned itself in detail, for instance, with the sixteenth-century 
Venetian printers. Indeed, if any whole century can be said to be 
neglected as regards its typographical history, it is the sixteenth. The 
bibliographical scientists have been wrapped up alike in the open 
wonders and in the secret problems of the incunables. If the sixteenth 
century is the century of perfection, the fifteenth is the century of marvel: 
dealing with the fifteenth they are historians, worshippers of beginnings, 
rather than calm appraisers of what best serves the needs and interests of 
“ the art’ to-day. Perhaps this is the embracing reason for the neglect of 
any research into one of the most interesting and charming incidents of 
typography in the sixteenth century—the period more fruitful in lessons 
than any before or since, the period which governs modern printing. 
Those typographical incidents (or, as they quickly became, that typo- 
graphical scheme) were the decoration of books by means of printers’ 


flowers, fleurons, vignettes de fonte, roslein, as they are variously known. 


The available references to printers’ flowers are few and altogether in- 
comprehensive. Luckombe, in his History of Printing, London, 1771, 
gives many specimens, but is altogether unaware of their historical 
interest. He writes ‘It is to be feared that Head-pieces, Facs., and tail- 
pieces of Flowers will not long continue either in England, France, or 
Germany, considering that the contriving and making them up is 
attended with considerable trouble and loss of time ; and as no allowance 


running head appears in 
the upper margin, as we 
see it on this page. The 
lower margin is a scant 
2% inches, the page num- 
ber being set in the mar- 
gin. According to this 
plan, it will be seen, the 
two inside margins of 
facing pages equal one 
outside margin. We are 
accustomed to having the 
bottom margin wider 
than the outside or front 
margin, so, on this page, 
the former seems a little 
scant. However, the ap- 
pearance is excellent, 
thanks, perhaps, to the 
fact that the margins are 
wider than what we are 
accustomed to. 

We also particularly 
direct the attention of 
our readers to the beau- 
tiful and uniform tone, 
or color value, of the 
page; the initial and body 
blend perfectly in so far 
as color is concerned, yet 
the distinction in form 
and character of the ini- 
tial makes it stand out, 
as, of course, becomes an 
initial. We are reproduc- 
ing this handsome initial 
in full size on the next 
page, as we believe it is 
entitled to be seen in a 
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eT) Eus in adiutorid me- 
“i um intende. 
WM) Domine ad adiuuan 
A dum me feftina. 
fi Gloria patri,& filio, 
— & fpiricui fancto. 
Sicurerat. Halleluia. | Hymnus, 
Emérto faluris author,quéd no 
i quondé corporis:ex illibata 
virgine,nafcendo formam fumpferis. 
aria mater gratiz,mater mifericor 
diz : cu nos ab hofte protege, & hora 
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loria tibi domine,q natus es de vir- 
gine:ci patre & fancto fpiritu,in fem= 
piterna fecula. Amé, 2"{n odoré. P54 
A? te leuaui oculos meos,quiha 
icas in czlis. 
Ecce ficut oculi feruord in manibus 
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from the atelier of Geoffrey Tory. 


The feature article of this issue 
is entitled “ Printers’ Flowers and 
Arabesques,” in the introduction 
of which we read: “ Bibliograph- 
ical scholarship has not yet con- 
cerned itself in detail, for instance, 
with the sixteenth century Venetian 


century can be said to be neglected 
as regards its typographical his- 
tory it is the sixteenth. The bib- 
liographical scientists have been 
wrapped up alike in the open won- 
ders and in the secret problems of 
the incunables. 
century is the century of perfec- 
tion, the fifteenth is the century of 
marvel: dealing with the fifteenth 
they are historians, worshipers of 
beginnings, rather than calm ap- 
praisers of what best serves the 


Perhaps this is the em- 
bracing reason for the neglect of 
any research into one of the most 


more favorable light than our small 
reproduction of the page permits. 





Page featuring an arabesque border which the author states doubtless came 
It was published at Paris in 1543. 
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or since, the period which governs 
modern printing. Those typographical 
incidents (or, as they quickly became, 
that typographical scheme) were the 
decoration of books by means of 
printers’ flowers, fleurons, vignettes 
de fonte, roslein, as they are vari- 
ously known.” 

There now follows considerable 
text as to the derivation of various 
printers’ flowers, or fleurons, that 
were developed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This article is profusely illustrated, while the various 
printers’ flowers which are illustrated and described are also 
thoreughly cataiogued. Many of our modern typographical 
ornaments are plainly derived from the period of time under 
consideration, namely, the sixteenth century, and their man- 
ner of employment by the old masters is full of valuable 
suggestions for us. 

A reference to Aldus in this connection is interesting. It fol- 
lows: ‘“ Aldus, however, did not occupy himself solely with the 
production of costly bindings necessitating painting and tooling 
by expert hands; an important part of his large business lay in 
handy pocket volumes of the classics. These depended for their 
success entirely upon the accuracy of the text. Ornament and 
decoration, however admirable in works of popular appeal, were 
considered by Aldus as unnecessary to the text of his octavo 
classics. Thus the entrelac title page (e.g. of Ratoldt’s Appian, 
Venice, 1470) finds no counterpart in the openings of Aldus’ 
library of plain texts. In their bindings, also, his tendency was 
towards economy. And here the great printer contributed a 
novelty. By analysis Aldus reduced the lines and curves of the 
arabesque into a number of component tools, which he cut upon 
metal (the beginning of our fonted ornaments). These tools 
form a truly pregnant innovation. By their means the able 
craftsmen of Aldus were enabled to provide his plain volumes 
with bindings carrying beautiful arabesque and corner pieces.” 





The initial of “The Fleuron,” 
full size. 
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and charming _inci- 


dents of typography in the six- 
teenth century —the period more 
fruitful in lessons than any before 
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illustrating the 


Title page of type and ornament specimen book issued by S. P. Fournier, trade typefounder, Paris, in 1742, 


“ flowers” of that noted craftsman. It represents an ingenious 
arrangement of a great variety of ornaments. 
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“Ornament used in conjunction with 
type and printed simultaneously devel- 
oped more slowly than the crude com- 
petence of the xylographic books would 
lead us to anticipate. The first decorated 
title page, indeed the first formal title 
page, was printed at Venice by Erhard 
Ratdolt in 1476. Oddly enough 
Ratdolt neither repeated their use nor 
made any other experiment of a similar 
kind. The invention of the 
petits-fers (the French name for the 
tools referred to as having been used by 
Aldus), however, opened a new chapter 
in the history of typographical decora- 
tion no less than in that of binding. The 
petits-fers, which, as we have seen, were 
reproduced by binding craftsmen in all 
the important centers of Europe, at 
length appeared as printers’ ornaments.” 


Attention is directed to the page repro- 
duced in “ The Fleuron” from Heures 
de la Vierge, published by Simon de 
Colines at Paris in the year 1543. The 
title under the illustration of this page in 
“The Fleuron ” states that although the 
arabesque border is unsigned it doubtless 
came from the atelier of Tory. “No 
fewer than three important constituents 
of this design are to be found in Pel- 
legrino, whose book was no less an essen- 
tial to the office of Tory than to that of 
Peter Flotner. The two latter remain 
the most brilliant, the most versatile and 
the most creative of sixteenth century 
ornamentalists. So far, there- 
fore, as printing is concerned, we must 
name Tory as the greatest protagonist of 
arabesque, just as we must name his 
patron, Grolier, as the more potent influ- 
ence in arabesque binding.” 

Thus the subject of the enrichment 
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Wa oun ane, 


NEER WORK 
OF THE PELICAN PRESS 
2 CARMELITE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE CLOISTER SERIES was first introduced 
to English users of printing by the Pelican Press. It 
is by far the best of the many types cut with both eyes 


on the 15th century letter of Jenson. And it has italics. 
XMUAUAPA AAA AAA AAPA AMAMAAD 


Kennerley italic is a fine letter, of which the 


Pelican Press was the Pioneer in this country. 
BUPYPVPV\PVPUPYUPUPVYPY\PVPVPUVPYPAUIPVAUIPVWPAIAIV 


MOREAU-LE-JEUNE was also 
first used in England by the Pelican. 


PAPAYA AUAUMMAAUAAUDMW AAAI AUAAAIM 
The Cochin roman and italic (of the same 
French series, first used by the Pelican) is 


a true re-creation of 18th century ‘style. 
BPEPVPVPYPVPUPUWPUV\PUPUWPVWPVPUVPVWAUPIPAPIATIA 


NICOLAS COCHIN IS 
AS FINE A MEDIUM FOR HIS 
ART AS A PRINTER HAS EVER USED 
It sings and shines from the page. Again, this type 





with its full range of seven sizes was first made 


known in this country through the Pelican Press. 


BPLIPVPYPWPUPU\PUWPVWPVWPUPUPWPUMPUPAUPWAUPVWVOAIUAI 


FOURNIER-LE-JEUNE 


Jecoraled capitals are manifestly for special and discreet 
use only. So used by the Pelican Press, they have been 
“the making” of more than one seemingly intractable job. 
AAAAAAANAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
The following ligatured letters were first revived by the Pelican 
Press (which also ingeniously found a way of tailing the capital 


letters in Qu and Qu on the Monotype machine): 7s as us in. 
BPBPUPVPUVPVWPUPV\PUPVPUPVPVWPVPVUTVAUPUMAAI 


The brilliant outline letters at the head of 
this page are of the Narcissus series, which 
is in use exclusively at the Pelican Press. 





Advertisement of The Pelican Press, reproduced from ‘‘ The Fleuron, 


THE PROGRAMME of the Pelican 
Press can best be set out by way of a 
summary of its well-known mani- 
festos. For instance: The Pelican 
Press exists primarily to produce the 
finest printing for commerce (which, it 
will be appreciated, is far removed 
from what is called “commercial 
printing’’). a 
@ We do besides, it is true, books on 
vellum for Indian potentates; elabor- 
ate reports for learned socictics; 
magnificent presentation addresses 
from Bishops to the Pope; fine but 
queer magazines for literary groups. 
. But the fact remains that our 
main interest and purpose and 
present occupation is to be the best 
printers for the best men of business 
—i.e., the men of best business. 
@ We have attained to that position 
beyond a peradventure. We have 
attained to it by means of the selec- 
tive quality of our e equipment; 
by the chosen skill of our designers 
and compositors; and by the quick 
comprehensiveness of our service. 
For this our prices are not by any 
means the lowest within experience. 
They are not low, they are not high: 
they are just. 
@ Again, the Pelican Press has Seats 
claimed from its customers the right 
to do good work, often at the begin- 
ning a difficult programme, yet very 
tenaciously clung to. Printers in love 
with their work we have always been; 
and we have striven to merit ‘n its 
nappy double sense the sub-title 
“ Men of Letters.” 
@Among the recent fine books 
printed by the Pelican Press are: 
Mr. Gay’s Polly; The Last Poems of 
Alice Meynell; and the letterpress 
for Messrs. Benn Brothers’ magni- 
ficent oooks, Bakst’s Designs for * The 
Sleeping Princess” and Animals in 
Chinese Art. 
@A typical half-dozen great enter- 
prizes for which the Pelican Press 
is orivileged to do fine work, and 
in @me cases daily fine work, 
would be * London's Underground; 
Port of London Authority; London 
Joint City & Midland Bank; Lever 
Brothers; Armstrong Siddeley; Hall 
and Pickles. 


D —ALSS > 
J ATCHLSON Barrow, 
general Manager 
A H. MEADEN, 
Manager 
FRANCIS MEYNELL, 
Typographer 


” 


showing 


the characterful and attractive types employed by that London firm. 


of type display with type ornament is traced from the begin- 
ning, we might say, to the modern day. We reproduce from 
“The Fleuron,” for instance, a page of later origin, bearing 
the type flowers of S. P. Fournier, French typefounder, pub- 
lished in 1742. Of Fournier and his work, the text says: 


“ Flourishes, blown-out corner pieces, florid borders, shell 
work, flower baskets, were all built up from elements (units) 
founded by Fournier. Fournier’s creations were copied all 
over France and the continent generally. The revolution, how- 
ever, went far to break the tradition. The breach was com- 
pleted by Bodoni, the great printer of Parma. He had begun 
by copying Fournier, as Bodoni himself confesses in the preface 
to his Fregi e Majuscoli of 1771, had later turned to the 
example and carried farther the methods of John Baskerville. 
Thus is opened a new chapter in the history of the book.” 

Following the essay on printers’ flowers are several short 
articles of no less interest if, perhaps, less practical of applica- 
tion and for the adaptation of ideas. Then comes a most able 
article entitled “ Initial Letters in the Printed Book.” The 
history of the initial letter is interestingly traced and makes 
decidedly good reading; better still, there is authoritative 
information on the use of initial letters and blocks, in greater 
detail than we are accustomed to get it. Here is a sample: 
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Pictorial initial of The Plantin Press, here shown in full size. 








“The need for successful combination (initial with body) 
does not preclude a limited measure of agreeable contrast, such 
as is given by printed color in juxtaposition with black type, 
or by a little greater richness of black, given either by the 
weight of a plain letter or by ornament associated with a letter. 
; When type letters of the same font as the body, but 
larger size, are used.a scientific unity of form is certainly 
obtained. Yet such letters are usually too heavy in comparison 
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with the book type, and the more important unities of tone and 
weight are lost. Further, since type is designed to be seen 
primarily in miniature and in close combination with other 
letters of uniform size, a large type letter, when isolated from 
its fellows, is seldom satisfying in form as an initial. The 
serifs, to mention one detail, are invariably too long and too 
heavy for the requirements of a single letter of considerable 
relative dimensions; were it otherwise this feature would fail 
to tell with sufficient strength in the small characters, and hence 
fail also to assist in giving that unity of letter to letter and 
evenness of type line which is the function of serifs. When 
plain initials are wanted they are best specially drawn and cut.” 
One can readily see from this quotation how thoroughly and 
scientifically the subject is handled. In contrast with the com- 
ment made in reference to prose composition, there’s an idea 
in this: “A large plain initial is often suitable for use on a page 
of poetry. Such a page has sometimes much unoccupied space 
within the type area, owing to unequal length of line, or divi- 
sion into stanzas. The considerable space thus left within the 
text tunes with the openness of the letters and the result is 
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harmonious, quiet and dignified.” A number of pages are here 
devoted to a showing of characteristic initials, past and present. 

Following the article on initials is an especially able one 
on “ Title Pages.” ‘The Earliest Printers,” we find in the 
second paragraph of this essay, “ slavishly followed the tradi- 
tions of the scribes and calligraphers in the arrangement of the 
book’s text. The scribe took his quire of paper or vellum, 
wrote the name of the book on the cover, and, leaving the first 
leaf blank, straightway began at the top of the second leaf, 
thus keeping his text clean. Indeed, when the name of the 
book had been written on the cover of the vellum, there seemed 
no need to repeat it inside in the form of a full page. The 
scribe began his copy with either a preliminary paragraph, 
which contained the name of the book or section thereof, or 
else he began straightway with the text. The latter course 
was the more usual, since the author generally added the 
colophon at the end of his work, giving a few details as to the 
nature of the work and the date and place of its completion, 
which in its turn was copied by the calligraphers, and later by 
the printers. The first title pages appear to have sprung from 
sheer necessity arising from the multiplication of printed books. 
It was imperative that the public should see the title of a book 
at a glance. Further, as the printers of the incunabula period 
gained confidence with the experience, so they adopted devices 
partly as a sign of the pride they took in their work. These 
devices they first put at the bottom of the colophon, then as 
they grew larger in size and greater in importance in the eyes 
of the printer-craftsmen, what was more natural than the 
gradual removal of the device to the front of the book, accom- 
panied by appropriate wording? ” 

One of the title pages that accompany this interesting 
chapter is reproduced; it is the merest sample, though, for 
the book is filled with excellent arrangements of various kinds 
of display suitable for adaptation with or without much modifi- 
cation. The one here shown is in one color, but many of those 
in “ The Fleuron ” are printed in two colors. 

An interesting article pertains to “ The ‘Lost’ Caslon 
Specimen of 1748,” a significant paragraph of which follows: 
“The list of specimens issued by Caslon in the eighteenth 
century, given by Reed in his ‘History of the Old English 
Letter Foundries,’ states that the first showing of types cut by 
William Caslon II. was made in two broadsides. These were 
devoted to roman and italic types, and learned types, and 
appeared respectively in 1742 and 1748. Reed records them 
as ‘lost’ and their existence has been hitherto known to us 
only through two allusions made to them by Nichols in his 
‘Anecdotes of William Bowyer.’ A copy of the broadside of 
1748, has, however, lately come into the possession of the 
Merrymount Press, Boston, U. S. A.” 

After “A Note on Printers’ Marks,” a short article, and a 
section devoted to the review of books about printing, there 
follows an appendix of miscellaneous specimens of current 
typographical work and, then, the advertisements. We are 
reproducing one of the latter, that of The Pelican Press, and 
direct the attention of our readers to the charm of some of 
the quaint-looking type faces, though, unfortunately, having 
to reproduce them from a print on antique paper, some of the 
characters are filled in and their original beauty is thereby 
greatly impaired. 

In conclusion let us state in all candor that no printer or 
typographer who is interested in the history and art sides of his 
craft — or who loves a beautiful book — will thoughtlessly or 
negligently deny himself the pleasure and profit to be derived 
from the ownership of a copy of this handsome volume. The 
price is one guinea, which, translated into our own terms with 
due allowance for “ exchange,” amounts to just about $5. It 
is published at the office of The Fleuron, St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster, S. W. 1, England. 
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Critical Survey of Printers’ House-Organs 


BY A. J. FEHRENBACH 


ONVENTIONS and vacations inevitably 
disturb the equilibrium of orderly office 
‘Y routine during the summer months. While 
4 some are on their vacation others must 
} needs pitch in and carry on the work so 
\Q that the machinery may be kept humming 
without appreciable interruption. While 
these relays are in progress short cuts that 
make for greater economy of time are welcome; ideas that 
make possible much more effective printers’ advertising lit- 














to him. We are all up against a serious problem; let’s make it as 
easy for each other as possible. 

Mr. McMath’s idea is a good one, but we have been some- 
what puzzled in deciding on the best method of putting this 
idea to work. The printer who publishes an extraordinarily 
good house-organ might hesitate to send it out to a printer 
elsewhere who produces a second-rate product. Other reasons 
might suggest themselves that might stand in the way of indis- 
criminate exchanging of house publications. In order to test 
out the possibilities of the scheme suggested by Mr. McMath, 

the House-Organ Review 


erature are especially in 
order. Vacation time for 
many workers in printing 
plants and in the executive 
offices of printing houses, 
however, does not offer 
valid excuse for skipping an 
issue or two of the house- 
organ established to main- 
tain contact between the 
printer and his clients, pres- 
ent and prospective. Fail- 
ure on the part of some 
printers to take cognizance 
of this matter may mean 
that an alert rival who keeps 
plugging away in and out of 
season will secure valuable 
business that would have 
remained in the customary 
channels. If a pointer may 
be ventured here, let it be 
expressed in these words: 
“Take a vacation yourself, 
Mr. Master Printer; see 
that every employee gets 
one — but keep your house- 
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OT long ago a street faker stood on 
a corner on Broadway, offering a 
sealed envelope, containing some- 
thing bulky, for five cents. He appealed to 
the sporting instinct of the crowd, urging 
them to buy his goods “sight unseen,” and 
even offering to refund the nickel immedi- 
ately to anybody who did not feel satisfied 
with his purchase. He was by no means an 
unimpersonable young fellow and his small 
line of selling-talk was not badly suited to 
the occasion. Yet as we watched him he 
was faring rather badly with his sales. The 
crowd was interested and curious but tena- 
cious of its nickels. 

The very next day we saw a different 
young man selling the very same thing on 
the very same spot. He was giving the 
crowd precisely the same talk that the other 
fellow had given them the day before—to 
“be a sport and take a chance.” Yet, 
wonder of wonders, he was handing out en- 
velopes and taking in nickels as fast as his 
hands could travel. In a few minutes from 
the time we arrived on the scene he was all 
sold out and actually felt called on to apolo- 
gize to the insistent crowd for not having 
more to sell them. 


There was no difference between the 
goods, the location, the price or the methods 
of these two men, nor in the impression 
created by their personal appearance, either. 
Yet there was this most remarkable differ- 
ence in their sales. The explanation? The 
successful one had a certain friendliness 
about him that the other lacked. The crowd 
liked him—and it was willing to pay for 
liking him. 

Street transactions of this kind are, of 
course, insignificant in comparison with the 
transactions in the world of big business, 
but in them we do see the whole selling 
process reduced to its simplest form—and 
the fundamentals of selling are the same 
whether the goods are worth five cents or a 
thousand times as many dollars. In all sell- 
ing the salesman or the firm that can estab- 
lish a relation of friendliness with the cus- 
tomer or prospective customer enjoys the 
fullest measure of confidence and succeeds 
in gathering in the largest volume of sales. 

The various forms of direct advertising, 
and particularly the house organ, afford the 
most efficient and most economical method 
of gaining, on a large scale, such friendliness, 
confidence and general good will. 


Editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER has compiled a list 
of about fifty of the best 
specimens of printers’ house- 
organs published in the 
United States and Canada 
that come to his desk regu- 
larly. This list will be sent 
out to printers’ house-organ 
editors and also to printers 
who may be planning to 
inaugurate this form of pub- 
licity. Requests for the list 
will be honored if made by 
printing house executives or 
printers’ house-organ  ed- 
itors. Wherever possible, a 
copy of a recent number of 
the house-organ should ac- 
company the request. After 
the printer has procured this 
list, let him send a sample 
of his publication out to 
those with whom he may 
wish to exchange, with the 
request that he be placed on 


organ on the job without 
interruption.” 

With the idea of econ- 
omy and helpfulness in 
mind, we present a sugges- 
tion which may prove useful 
to printers who are issuing 
house-organs. The plan is 
advanced by W. S. McMath, 
president of The McMath 
Company, printers, El Paso, Texas, in a recent letter to THE 
INLAND PRINTER. The communication from this head of a 
large printing establishment in the Southwest, follows: 

The thought has often occurred to me that it would be a splen- 
did idea if all printers who issue house-organs would exchange with 
one another. If you would make an appeal through THe INLAND 
Printer for concerns who would agree to such an arrangement, 
and compile a list of those who would agree to exchange, you 
would be doing a thing that would be appreciated, Iam sure. We 
are all groping around for anything that would improve our adver- 
tising and, incidentally, our business. 

In a fraternal spirit of codperation, for the good of the business 
as a whole, I would suggest that we make this a Piggly-Wiggly 
proposition — help yourself to anything you see that you want. 
If I should get out anything that appealed to any other printer, 
anywhere, I would be very much pleased if he used it, and if there 
were special cuts or illustrations in it I should be glad to lend them 


First page of Good Will, effective house-organ published by The Kalkhoff Company, 
New York city. Attention is called especially to the last paragraph 
on the page reproduced. 


the regular exchange list. If 
the exchange is not equitable 
and desirable, it may be an- 
swered with a statement that 
the publication will be sent 
upon receipt of the subscrip- 
tion price. 

The thought is suggested 
that every printers’ house- 
organ might well carry a 
nominal subscription price, even though the publication be 
issued for gratuitous distribution. If a price is quoted under 
the masthead, as it is done in Good Will, the publication of 
The Kalkhoff Company, New York city, the reader will place 
a greater value upon it even though he receives it free. The 
reproduction shows the first page of this excellent house-organ, 
the original size of the page being 9 by 12 inches. It will be 
noticed that its contents, like that of many others of similar 
quality, is copyrighted. 

Here at random we shall suggest a number of house-organs 
that would make ideal exchanges. For example, Clement 
Comments, published by J. W. Clement Company, Buffalo, 
New York, would make a fair exchange with King’s Courier, 
King Printing Company, Bristol, Tennessee, and also with 
Inklings, The McMath Company, El Paso, Texas. Another 
group that might profitably exchange with one another are: 
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The Three Circles, Evans-Winter-Hebb, Incorporated, Detroit, 
Michigan; The Lakeside Press, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago; The Imp, Hugh Stevens Press, Jefferson City, 
Missouri; Direct Reflections, James F. Newcomb & Co., New 
York city; The Bullseye, Stephen & Wallis, Incorporated, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Vision, Biddle-Paret Press, Philadelphia; 
The Marked Page, Smith-Brooks Printing Company, Denver, 
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The Lisk Key, Edward H. Lisk, Incorporated, Troy, New 
York; Macograms, MacGregor-Cutler Printing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Gage Readings, Gage Printing 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan; The Business Promoter, 
Ralph Printing Company, Springfield, Ohio; Faith, Printcraft 
Press, Incorporated, New York city; McMillin Musings, 
James McMillin Printing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 





If house organs didn’t pay, there 
are a good many thousand progres- 
sive firms in these United States 
who would promptly discontinue 
publication of their various in- 
dividual magazines. 

But house organs do pay. The 
right kind of a house organ has 
about it an atmosphere that se- 
cures an entree impossible for 
other types of advertising. It deals 
with the prospective buyers on an 
intimate, personal, basis. It tells 
them about the business, the prod- 
uct, the service, just as a high 
caliber salesman might tell these 
things. 

There are business houses right 
here in Pittsburgh that could pro- 
fit largely through the use of this 
type of medium for the dissemina- 





“po house organs pay? 


tion of news concerning their ser- 
vice and their merchandise. More, 
there are houses, no doubt, that 
would gladly publish an individual 
magazine like The Apcode if they 
possessed the facilities for its pro- 
duction. But a house organ calls 
for quite a bit of editing. 

That’s where we come in! We'll 
take your rough copy, month after 
month, and turn it into a finished 
magazine, if you wish. We'll even 
supply original material for the 
editorial pages; or will work with 
you in the production of these 
pages, as you prefer. 

Want to talk it over? There’s no 
obligation involved in such a dis- 
cussion and it may lead to an ex- 
tremely profitable arrangement, 
for you. 








Neat center spread which appeared in The Apcode, publication of the Abdou Printing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Colorado; Co-operation, Speaker-Hines Printing Company, 
Detroit, Michigan; Pridemark, Thomsen-Ellis Company, Bal- 
timore, Maryland; Better Advertising, Ben C. Pittsford Com- 
pany, Chicago; The Needle, Young & McCallister, Incorpo- 
rated, Los Angeles, California, and The Apcode, Abdou 
Printing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The members 
of this group fall into the same category because all are 
equipped to produce complete direct advertising campaigns 
from the conception of the idea, preparation of copy, design, 
plan, to the printing of the job. A number are equipped to 
do the mailing also. 

Another classification which includes house-organs that 
are consistently preaching the gospel of better printing are the 
following, indiscriminately selected as examples that might 
prove to be fairly even exchanges: Note Book, Tribune Print- 
ing Company, Charleston, West Virginia; Three Minutes, 
Times-Mirror Printing & Binding House, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Jmpressions, H. Nieman Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Printing Incense, Olive Leaf Press, Los Angeles, California; 


Proof, Vermont Printing Company, Brattleboro, Vermont; 
Quids and Quads, W. P. Dunn Company, Chicago; The Trea- 
sure Chest, Charles Francis Press, New York city; Press Proof, 
Meyer Press, Appleton, Wisconsin; Jmpressions, Lederer, 
Street & Zeus Company, Berkeley, California; Jobs, McClave 
Printing Company. South Bend, Indiana; Okey, Gateway 
Printing Company. Seattle, Washington; Better Printing, 
Musick-Gels Printing Company, Kirksville, Missouri; The 
Shepard Staff, Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago; The 
Typo-line, Edward H. Hall Company, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; A Bond Issue, F. W. Bond Company, Chicago; 
Ad-Points, Stewart-Simmons Press, Waterloo, Iowa; The 
Note Book, Record Press, Chicago; Jmpressions, McCormick- 
Armstrong Press, Wichita, Kansas; The Four Eighteen, 
Blakeley Printing Company, Chicago; The Lloyd Press, 
Brooklyn, New York, and a host of others of equal merit. The 
reproduction shows a neat center spread which appeared in The 
Apcode, publication of the Abdou Printing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. The type and text speak for themselves. 
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BY ROBERT E. RAMSAY 


Author ‘‘ Effective House-Organs,” and ‘‘ Effective Direct Advertising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 


direct advertising for their clients. 


It is not a “review”? of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. 


Printers are 


urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1923, by The Inland Printer Company. 


All rights reserved. 


Planning Direct Advertising to Appeal to “Technical” 
Men and Women 


Observe, please, that the word “ technical ” in our title for 
this month’s discussion is within quotation marks, for quickly 
let us elucidate that there are two broad classifications of so- 
called “ technical” men: (1) The strictly technical man (and 
woman), probably college trained, such as the engineer and the 
like; and (2) the “ practical” specialist such as the chief 
engineer of a manufacturing plant. 


ber in preparing a piece of technical direct advertising, speak- 
ing especially from the catalogue-making phase: 


1.—The prospective customer should be sold while he is being 
instructed. 
2.—The paper stock must bear much handling and the colors 
much smudging. 
3.—The appearance should be in 





Both are spoken of as engineers — 
but frequently they differ widely in 
their reactions. One works by rule of 
thumb, the other by rule of plumb 
(line)! One is a graduate of the 
school of hard knocks, the other from 
the nearest institute of technology or 
school in engineering. Our practical- 
technical man as a rule has little or no 
background of education, but does 
have his years of experience, which 
binds him just as strongly as the 
ethics and book learning of the really- 
truly technical man. Both these types 
may be truly called ‘“ men-between ” 
—that is, they are men who stand 
between an order for your product or 
service and the ultimate buyer there- 
of. And the name of the men-between 
is legion! Not the least of these is 
frequently the advertising manager, 
the purchasing agent or the sales 
manager, or other similar ‘ man- 





What You Can Get by Mail 


A short time ago a printer from the 
Northwest took some specimens of work 
he was doing to Mr. Ramsay, editor of 
this department, and asked for a con- 
structive and analytical criticism. 
his return to his print shop he wrote: 
“ My trip East and back again cost $400. 
The twenty minutes I talked with you 
was well worth that amount.” 
a reader of THE INLAND PRINTER can 
get this same valuable service gratis — 
just as the Northwest printer did, only 
you need not spend $400 to make the 
trip, just mail in specimens of units or 
campaigns you have produced with facts 
as to lists used, results, etc., and you 
will hear promptly from the editor of 
this department with a constructive—not 
a destructive—criticism and suggestion. 


keeping with the product described. 

4—Technical men want to see a 
machine (or product) as it looks when 
set up (or ready for use). 

5.—The aim of the author should be 
to get it on the reference shelf. 

6.—Catalogue rules may be violated 
if your experience demands it. 

7.—A book may be sold if it contains 
the right kind of information. 

8.—Correct and plentiful data will 
bring about the right distribution. 


Upon 


With a few minor changes these 
eight rules hold good for the practical- 
technical men, the class which in- 
cludes master mechanics, superin- 
tendents, foremen, department heads 
and chief engineers. The minor 
changes are: Humanize the appeal 
to the latter class far more than to 
the former, and limit your technical 
data to plain everyday stuff, or you 
will “queer”? your appeal to these 
men, who are usually “agin educa- 


You as 








between” your recommendation for 
a campaign of direct advertising and the “ big boss” of the 
organization to whom the plan has been submitted. 

So you see we have a broad field of endeavor laid out for 
a single month’s discussion. Perhaps it will be easier if we 
limit our discussion strictly to the technical engineers and the 
practical men-between, and leave the discussion of the adver- 
tising men, purchasing agents, etc., for a later article now 
under way on the subject of ‘“ reaching professional classes.” 
There are those who will quarrel with our making a profession 
of the advertising business, but it will simplify our study if 
we do, and in many respects the advertising men are pro- 
fessional — or try to be! Now suppose we take up the strictly 
technical men first. R. Bigelow Lockwood, retained for many 
vears by one of the world’s largest technical publishing houses, 
in a recent publication laid down these eight points to remem- 


tion.” Do not misunderstand, some 
master mechanics and others in this practical-technical class 
are well educated and will resent vour attempts to become 
familiar with them, but by far the larger proportion of them 
will prefer the humanized appeal to that of the strictly tech- 
nical variety. 

One of the motor truck companies up against the job of 
selling fleets of motor trucks to the “ hard-boiled eggs” who 
act as transportation engineers for many of the large concerns, 
finally solved their problem by taking all of their booklets 
and translating them from engineer’s Greek to layman’s 
English. What this truck company had to sell was a ‘“ worm 
drive” truck. The titles of some of the revised booklets to 
appeal to the practical-technical class will indicate their con- 
tents: ‘“ This Early Bird Got*the Worm.” “Two Works of 
Fame From a Single Name.” “Across the Road from Success.” 
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Sound like titles of articles in the American Magazine, do 
they not? You could not choose a better model when you are 
out to humanize an appeal, no matter at whom it is aimed, 
for this magazine set the style of humanized copy for most 
of the host of followers today. In either case you may lay 
down as your first principle constant repetition brings success, 
provided of course that what you are advertising has merit. 
Why? Because almost without exception your “ technical ” 
and “ practical-technical ” man was on that particular job long 
before you started to advertise whatever it is you wish to sell. 
By that I mean they already have some regular source of 
supply for whatever you sell, or for some other product 
which they think is as good or as effective. Your job calls 
for education, and educational efforts are usually long drawn 
out. Just as Rome was more than a one-day job of building, 
if we are to believe the old adage, so building up good will for 
a new product, or one which is the same as mew in the eyes 
of the “technical” man, calls for some continuous effort. 
Remember that the man you aim at is almost always a “ man- 
between,” and if he switches from the product he has already 
been using to a new one he is going to risk at least a small 
part of his personal reputation with some one higher up. 

This brings us to our second principle, which is an out- 
growth of the first — we speak from the copy angle this time, 
rather than from the physical aspect of continuity —“tech- 
nical” men are always from Missouri. Remember this in 
writing copy. “ They have to be shown.” Show them how 
others are using your product or service. Show them how well 
it is made. Show them how it can be applied to their prob- 
lem. Show them how they can afford to take a chance in 
switching to this product you advertise. If you bear in mind 
the eternal show me you will write better copy. 

Now for the third principle, which takes us back to the 
physical classification once more: As a general rule, make 


your repeated appeals in the same physical form, so as to help 


build up good will that much more quickly. Common sense 
will amplify this statement. Suppose I am trying to sell you 
on a personal call or on a series of them. I would naturally 
try to make you remember me upon each recurring visit, and 
to make it just that much easier for you to do so I would try 
to wear about the same kind of clothes and talk the same 
language on each succeeding call. The paper salesman, direct 
advertising in this instance, must do the same. There are, of 
course, exceptions to this rule. An example is the successful 
campaign of the Detroit Steel Products Company to sell 
Fenestra to plant engineers and men of their stamp. The 
campaign consisted of six pieces, the aim of each of which was 
to “sell” (that is, produce an inquiry for) a thirty-two-page 
booklet, ““ Window Walls — Their Cost and Their Advan- 
tages.” The six pieces included a blotter, an imitation tele- 
gram, three mailing cards, and two folders with detachable 
return cards. The blotter sent to 15,000 names brought back 
600 inquiries; that is, four per cent returns. It was a blotter 
for enclosure in a No. 10 envelope, with the reproduction of 
the book on the ieft side of the blotter and this headline: 
“This Book Will Save You Money.” Under this there was 
a small amount of copy, as well as the firm name and address. 
I mention this at length, because it proves an exception to the 
general rule that blotters are not an inquiry-producing physical 
classification. The best piece of the series from the standpoint 
of the returns was the imitation telegram which was called 
“ Fenestragram.” It repeated the same offer as the blotter, 
but in telegraph style of copy. It produced 850 inquiries, or 
nearly six per cent. 

While we can not lay it down as an underlying principle 
for use in all campaigns, it is usually better strategy to follow 
the plan of the Fenestra campaign than otherwise; that is, put 
your strongest selling arguments in booklet form, and then 
center all your efforts on getting inquiries for the booklet. 
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Speaking strictly of this field, most of the outstanding cam- 
paigns with which the writer is familiar were so planned — 
with the booklet as the hub of the wheel. Another common 
practice, but not sufficiently universal to result in our laying 
it down as a general rule, is the matter of size, especially in 
appealing to the strictly technical man. Sloan and Mooney, in 
their desirable work entitled “Advertising a Technical Prod- 
uct,” pertaining specifically to this subject, recommend the 
bulletin form over the booklet, and add these definite recom- 
mendations as to size and contents: ‘“ The bulletin should 
be well illustrated by photographs, charts, curves or tables 
and should be given an attractive physical appearance by use 
of good paper, good typography, good printing. The copy 
should be edited to make it read clearly and smoothly; it 
should be in dignified engineering language, without any of the 
conventional advertising ‘ snap.’ It is very common in practice 
to give enough information on the product itself, sizes, weights, 
strengths, prices, etc., to make it possible for the user in the 
field for which the bulletin is written to order directly from 
the bulletin. In this case, the publication is a bulletin plus 
a catalogue section.” In connection with a supplementary 
recommendation as to the use of portfolios and prospectuses, 
where the size of the order will permit of the additional cost, 
the authors cover the size to be used in appealing to strictly 
technical men by saying: ‘“ Use the 8% by 11 inch size, as the 
average engineer likes to use this size paper for all of his data.” 

Now and then a campaign attempts to cover both fields, 
the strictly technical, and the practical men and women. Such 
a campaign is that prepared by George F. McKiernan & Co., 
Chicago printers, for use of the Chicago Mica Company. The 
product which they would sell is ‘“‘ Micabond,” which is the 
firm’s trade name for “mica in its most usable commercial 
form as an electrical insulator.” Here two classes of “ men- 
between” need be interested and sold: First, the strictly 
technical electricians and other engineers associated with manu- 
facturers of products using such an insulation; and second, 
the manufacturer’s purchasing agent, general manager, or other 
individual who would have to make a recommendation to the 
engineers that they test this newly advertised mica, or who 
would have the final say-so after the engineer had made the 
recommendation. 

The campaign is a good example of successfully straddling 
two appeals in one. First two booklets were prepared, one 
of which was entitled “Electrical Insulation.” Cold, non- 
interesting, non-suggestive, it is realized at once that it is aimed 
at the strictly technical men who object to advertising “ snap,” 
as referred to in an earlier paragraph. This booklet contained 
valuable statistical data. It was advertised as “semi-technical” 
in treatment, but most of us would have found it dry! It 
covered the complete Micabond line of molding and commu- 
tator segment plates, commutator rings, tubes, disks, washers, 
paper tape, cloth, rheostat insulation, etc. A noticeable thing 
in connection with the offer was the air of exclusiveness thrown 
about this booklet, when in connection with every repetition 
of its offer we read: “Sent only to present users of electrical 
insulation material.”” The second booklet was entitled “ Mica 
— Its Many Electrical Uses.” It told in simple, non-technical 
language the many ways in which mica serves as an electrical 
insulator. “Its primary purpose is to suggest to prospective 
and present users the initial or additional profitable uses of 
mica insulation,” according to the published announcement in 
connection with its free offer. 

With these booklets in hand, the next move was to “ sell” 
them to the strictly technical and to the other class whom we 
have denominated as practical-technical. Quite naturally the 
series idea was hit upon, and the same physical format was 
utilized throughout, this included the same type faces, same 
general typographical getup, same colors of ink (black and 
buff), same type of artwork and illustrative treatment on the 
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“outside ” or address face of the units, and in each case a 
return postal card was a part of the unit. The physical classi- 
fication chosen was mailing card. The reason, no doubt, was 
the desire to present economically a message without the use 
of filled-in letters, and accompany the unit by a return card 
for the free booklets. The folded (mailing) size was 7 by 5 
inches, in every case, and there were six cards in the series. 
Note the return card was the short third fold of the card, 
as the accompanying illustra- 
tions will show. On the upper 
left-hand corner appeared this 
tell-tale line: “Number One 
of a Series,” and so on through- 
out the series. This line, in 
my opinion, is one of the most 
valuable lines of copy in the 
whole series, for it points out 
to the recipient that it is a 
continuous effort, it indicates 
the advertiser has decided to 
show the addressee, and make 
a good job of it. Many un- 
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The back fold of each unit in this whole series has been 
utilized for copy, it should be observed. The back fold copy 
on No. 1 and No. 6 is identical with one minor exception, 
but all the other units have copy appeals entirely different. 
Broadly speaking, the same copy was used in all six of these 
units. The noticeable differences are additions of users, No. 4 
from its nature being almost entirely made up of such 
testimony. 





doubtedly overlooked the first 
one or two mailings, and then 
wrote in for the “ first pieces ” 
after they had become inter- 
ested in these later units. 


In every case the only illus- 
tration is on the outside, and 
without exception wuerever the 
word Micabond appears it is 
in bold-face type. This lat- 
ter expedient makes a rather 
spotted page and _ construc- 
tively speaking we are doubt- 
ful whether it was sufficiently 
effective to justify its use in 
this manner. 


In every piece of copy 
somewhere you will find the 
name and address of a satisfied 
user of Micabond, and a brief 
statement of what he uses it 
for. Suppose we take the 
series in a word picture: 

No. 1 on the outside shows 
a drawing of several machines 
which are electrically operated, 
such as vacuum sweeper, milk shaker, motor, electric fan, etc., 
and this phrase: “In Every One of These Machines.” Within 
the main head is “ Micabond Is Used,” completing the outside head. 

The outside of No. 2 pictures two men talking in the chief engi- 
neer’s office, one of whom is strictly technical, the other practical, 
as their dress indicates. The caption “We Don’t Worry About 
Breakdowns. We Use —” is completed within by “ Dependable 
Micabond.” 

No. 3 shows us a laboratory, with one chemist using a micro- 
scope. The caption reads “ Here Is One Way,” and within we 
complete the thought, “ We Can Help You.” 

No. 4 illustrates five “thumbnail” plants, one a car barn, 
another an electric light plant, a third an automobile or similar 
manufactory. The caption tells us that “All of These Plants Use 
Micabond,” and this time the inside headline stands alone: ‘“ The 
Proof of Dependability.” 

No. 5 has the caption “ New Uses Found Daily,” which appears 
under the skyline of a large city. Within we read: “In Many 
Lines of Business.” 

No. 6 has a corner of a dynamo room and the words “ Wherever 
It Is Used,” completed within by the headline: ‘“ You Can Depend 
Upon Micabond.” 


CHICAGO MICA COMPANY 
V alpacas 


Send for These Booklet 
Iparainn Indiene 





POST CARD 


‘our 
Problems of 
Electrical 

sulation 
Just as They Have 
Helped Others 


The Chicago Mica Company 
VALPARAISO 


for Your Copy INDIANA 


Use Our Testing Laboratory 


CHICAGO MICA COMPANY 
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Valparaiso, Indiana 





Pieces used in a campaign prepared by George F. McKiernan & Co., Chicago, for the Chicago Mica Company, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. The appeal to technical men is evidenced in illustrations and text. 


While you may be able to read much of the copy from the 
accompanying reproductions, the following taken from the 
first unit is typical of the series: 

Mica occupies a peculiar and unique position as an electrical 
insulator. Micabond, the trade name for mica in its most usable 
commercial form as an insulator, is made by taking the thinnest 
films of raw mica and sticking them together with an insulating 
shellac by the application of heat and very high pressure. 

Micabond combines all of the qualities —infusibility and high 
voltage puncture — which makes it without an equal as an elec- 
trical insulator. Micabond, in addition, possesses the physical 
qualities of toughnéss, elasticity and flexibility required for its 
numerous applications. 

Plates, tubes, cloth and paper tape constitute the chief physical 
forms of Micabond. On the back of this folder are listed but a few 
of the many ways in which Micabond is being used. 

No other electrical insulator possesses such dielectric strength. 
A plate .010 of an inch in thickness withstands an average puncture 
of 9,540 volts. 

Micabond plate is perhaps most frequently used in the manu- 
facture of commutator rings and commutator segments. 
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We can supply rings in all sizes from 34 inch up to 30 inches in 
diameter. The smaller sizes are used extensively in vacuum-cleaner 
motors, dental motors, fan motors and starter motors; the larger 
sizes are for farm-lighting plants and industrial motors of both 
standard and special types. 

Perhaps there are further uses for Micabond in your business. 
If you would like any special information other than contained in 
our booklet, “ Electrical Insulation,” write us. We will be glad 
to give it to you by return mail. 

The Hamilton Beach Manufacturing Company, Racine, Wiscon- 
sin, and Delco Light Company, Dayton, Ohio, use Micabond for 
commutator segments and “ V” rings in their drink-mixer motors 
and farm-lighting sets. 

The last paragraph is set a size smaller than the preceding 
paragraphs. 

The accompanying illustrations will clarify other points in 
regard to this combination “strictly technical” “ practical- 
technical ” campaign, which has successfully solved the twin 
problem for the Chicago Mica Company. 

Though no illustrations are shown, many of the steel com- 
panies, some of the large chemical concerns and a few concerns 
in the engineering field publish handbooks so full of valuable 
engineering data that it is simply impossible to get an engineer 
to part with one of them without giving him a revised one to 
take its place. Imagine the good will created in the mind of 
the technical engineer by such a piece of direct advertising. 
At least one concern manufacturing filing equipment has for 
some years adapted this latter idea to its catalogue, making 
of it a valuable handbook so that equipment engineers utilize 
it for its “ technical data ” as to capacities, sizes, uses, etc. 

Lists of technical men are obtained comparatively easily, 
and as a general rule this is a splendid field for the use of 
direct advertising, as well as one which is not so heavily over- 
worked by this form of publicity as some other fields. While 
copy must be most carefully checked by trained technicians, 
it can as a rule be “kept nearer the earth” if written by a 
layman, and if so written and checked it will be impressive 
on both the classes, the “ strictly technical” and “ practical- 
technical,” though there is no denying that the former object 
to advertising “ snap,” and care must be taken to eliminate it. 


CANNON AND POP-GUNS 
BY EDGAR WHITE 


N small towns a great many merchants are 
+ wedded to the idea that a small advertise- 
fY ment or paid local is just as effective in 

drawing trade as a quarter-page or half- 

page announcement. Of course the adver- 

tising man doesn’t share this view, but he 

often finds it extremely hard to convince 
: them that the larger advertisement brings 
greater results. One merchant who carries a large stock, but 
whose advertisement rarely exceeds three inches single column, 
is responsible for this statement: “The small advertisement 
carries your name and what you are offering for sale just as 
well as the big one, so what is the use of going to the extra 
expense? ” 

Of course he was told that the big advertisement would 
create greater interest and bring more customers, so that it 
was really more economical. Until recently, no absolute 
example was available, but there is now. The women’s branch 
of the farmer’s association decided to hold a Farmers’ Day — 
an occasion for a free lunch, a get-together meeting between 
the town and farmer folk, and a day of shopping. A big feature 
expected to draw the crowd were bargains to be given the 
visitors by the merchants on Farmers’ Day. The president 
of the organization saw several merchants and they agreed to 
go in — to offer worth-while bargains to people from the rural 
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sections on that day. The whole success of the affair depended 
upon these business announcements. The women started their 
campaign by inserting a small reading notice announcing 
Farmers’ Day. Then the paper carried a few locals about it. 
Every merchant in town was fully informed about the day, 
and what it was for, but when their advertising was called 
for they were dismally indifferent. 

“What is it?” one asked. ‘‘ What are they going to do 
on that day, anyhow?” Another said: ‘“ Maybe I'll go in— 
I don’t know. Is this some newspaper advertising dodge? ” 

You see, the little readers had had no influence. They had 
been read, but that was all, and not one start toward adver- 
tising for Farmers’ Day had resulted from them. For a long 
time adequate advertising by the merchants to get the farmers’ 
trade had been urged. Now it was seen that it was necessary 
to insist on the farmers doing the same thing to get the codp- 
eration of the merchants. A representative of the newspaper 
went around to the farmers’ exchange to see the president of 
the association, and got him to run a four-inch streamer across 
the top of the page twice. In large letters this streamer 
announced Farmers’ Day, as well as the date and the fact 
that the merchants would all codperate in the event by offering 
special bargains. In going the rounds the next morning the 
solicitor found that nearly every man had his copy ready, and 
from that time on until the day of the event the daily paper 
had to be one-third larger than usual, and the advertisements 
were ready every day when called for. That incident has since 
been used as an illustration on the effectiveness of advertising 
boldly instead of with timidity. 

A hardware merchant got in a large assortment of alu- 
minum ware, and was arranging a one-day sale of it. All the 
pieces were to go at $1 each. He told the newspaper man what 
he had, gave some small cuts and authorized him to write the 
advertisement, using whatever space was thought proper. 
Four columns ten inches, a little more than a quarter of a page, 
was decided on. Following this was a smaller advertisement, 
with prominent type, referring to the paper of the previous 
day for detailed description, and emphasizing the good quality 
of the articles offered. That day two other stores came in 
with aluminum ware advertisements, offering each piece a few 
cents less than the original advertiser. But their advertise- 
ments were not over a three-inch single. But the cut price 
was clearly stated, and a description of the articles was given. 
It rained on the day of the sale, but the aluminum ware depart- 
ment in the store of the original advertiser was crowded with 
customers, and the proprietor said he got many orders over 
the telephone. He said despite the rain, which cut down the 
receipts somewhat, he came out $150 ahead on the sale. What 
the competing stores did is not known, except that two or 
three visits in the afternoon disclosed no one buying aluminum 
ware. 

The merchant who makes an honest study of advertising 
knows that to create trade one has to show his confidence in 
the way he makes his bid for it. If he does it in a half-hearted 
or penurious way nobody will take much interest in what he 
says. But if he goes into enough detail to arouse curiosity, 
and clinches it with bold. well-set lines, with a proper amount 
of white space between the large type and around the adver- 
tisement, it will bring him proportionately a great deal more 
business than the small space will bring. To make his $150 
the hardware man invested in advertising not to exceed $10, 
while the other dealers probably made $10 or less on their 
advertising costing about $1. 





ADVERTISING protects the buyer. It is his guaranty of 
quality and his price protection. And because that is true it 
is the most important factor today in influencing public buy- 
ing decisions.—The Chicago Daily News. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 
Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


ful presswork, result in a book that is creditable 
even to a trust company’s business. The frontis- 


Herrick & LuFKIN, Boston, Massachusetts.— 
Your folder, featuring an illustration of the Little 


Rosert H. True Company, New Orleans, 
Louisiana.—The folder, ‘‘ Out of the Darkness,’’ is 


impressive and attractive. 

Deat & Brown, Rochester, New York.—The 
engraved letterheads are in excellent taste with 
respect to lettering and design, while the work of 
production indicates skill and painstaking care. 


building, where your offices are located, is effectively 
designed and printed in unusually pleasing colors. 
We like the style of the lettering very much indeed. 

NrixporF & Barp, Lancaster, Pennsylvania.—The 
blotters are excepticnally neat and quite effective, 


piece, a portrait of the president in photogravure, 
is beautifully done. 

Tue Recorp Company, Saint Augustine, Florida. 
— The combination menu and place card providing, 
at the bottom, a panel for writing in the names of 


cars 


_Jwenty 


of “Progress 


Just twenty years ago this Spring — not “once 
upon a time” as fables begin—a man had a vision. 
He saw in Waltham a growing industrial centre. He 
saw the need for increased banking facilities to keep 
pace with this growth. He saw a bank that would 
help to promote business, inspire thrift and encourage 
small as well as large depositors. He determined to 
make that vision a reality. 

It was no easy task to raise the two hundred and 


increasing business was established in 1918 at 146 
Moody Street. 

From the first, the dominant feature of this new 
business has been cooperation with its clients. From 
the day it opened its doors for business this bank has 
paid interest on its depositors’ balances, an idea almost 
revolutionary at that time in Waltham. The Waltham 
Trust Company has paid to its depositors over one 
million three hundred thousand dollars in interest 
and over two hundred and fifty thousand dollars in 
dividends to its stockholders, a total of over one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars. Starting with de- 
posits of six thousand dollars, the latest balance sheet 
shows over five and one-half millions, sure evidence 
that there has been real cooperation. Perhaps more 
striking still is the fact that today more than twenty 
thousand people make use of the facilities of the 


The above two pages are from a beautiful booklet executed by the Lincoln & Smith Press, Waltham, Massachusetts. Cloister typography, rather more widely 
line-spaced than is customary, printed on a fine grade of white antique laid stock gives an effect of dignity and beauty combined. The cover was printed in 
deep brown and light green on a medium brown stock of hand-made quality. 


Paut B. Bueter, Detroit, Michigan.— Except 
for the fact that there is hardly enough space 
above the line ‘‘ Detroit, Michigan ’’ the letterhead 
for the Detroit Artists’ Club is very good. The 
arrangement is unusual. 

CrappIck SERVICE, INCORPORATED, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.—The blotters advertising your service 
to bankers, being specialists in bank publicity, are 
well conceived as to idea and are effectively carried 
out in both copy and printing. 

Grorce F. TRENHOLM, Boston, Massachusetts.— 
The broadside for the Paper Makers’ Felt Manu- 
facturers’ Industrial Council, entitled ‘‘Codpera- 
tion,” is done in your individual interesting style 
and is a most attractive piece of art and lettering. 


too. We do not altogether like the initial on the 
one entitled ““ Do You Use Blotter Advertising,” as 
it extends both above and below the type group to 
which it belongs. 

TELESCOPE PUBLISHING Company, Belleville, 
Kansas.—- In general your new letterhead and envel- 
ope are good. Defects are caused by the too close 
spacing of lines and the use of a red as the second 
color that inclines too much toward purple. It 
ought to incline toward orange. 

Lincotn & SmitH Press, Waltham, Massachu- 
setts.— ‘‘ Twenty Years of Progress,’’ for the Wal- 
tham Trust Company, is a de luxe booklet in every 
sense of the term. The finest paper, characterful 
and attractive typography and ornament, and care- 


the guests is not only a neat and attractive piece 
of work but a novelty with respect to the double 
purpose served. The idea might be adapted by 
other readers to advantage. 

BRADNER SmitH & Co., Chicago, Illinois.— The 
first one of what we presume is to be a series of 
broadsides entitled ‘‘ Footprints” is excellent. An 
old-time eifect is created by the character of the 
type and lettering used, as well as by the costumes 
worn by the figures in the illustrations. The initial 
number relates the opening of the paper house of 
Bradner Smith & Co. in 1852. Printing in brown 
and black pn excellent quality musty-tinted white 
paper having deckled edges, creates a most inviting 
picture for the lover of good things in this line. 
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LHm the printing press 


Faa|| AM the Printing Press, born of motiter carth. 


My heart is of steel, my limbs are of iron, and 
_) myfingers are of brass. [ sing the songs of the 


> world, the oratorios of history, the symphon- 
\} ics of all time. L am the voice of today, theher- 
|) ald of tomorrow. I weave into the warp of the 
|| past the woof of the future. I tell the stories of 
peace and war alike. I make the buman heart 
beat with passion and tenderness. I stir the 
pulse of nations and make men do braver deeds 
and soldiers die. L inspire the midnight toiler, 
weary at bis loom, to lift his bead again and 
gaze, with fearlessness, into the vast beyond, 
secking the consolation of a hope eternal.hen 
Lspeaka million people listen to my voice. Che 
Saxon, the Latin, the Celt, the Dun, the Slav, 
the Dindu, all comprehend me. I cry the joys 
and sorrows every hour. I fill the dullard’s 
mind with thoughts uplifting. # I am Light, 


Knowledge, Dower. I 
of mind over matter. 


2 


itomize the conquests 
am the record of all 


things mankind has achieved. My offspring 
comes to you in the candle’s glow, amid the dim 
lamps of poverty, the splendor of riches; at sun- 
rise, at high noon, and in the waning evening. I 
am the laughter and the tears of the world, 
and I shall never die until all things return to 
the immutable dust. [ am the Printing Press. 


Robert D. Davis 


A handsome piece of typography by Johnck, 
Beran & Kibbee, San Francisco, California. Our 
reproduction, reduced in size and printed on smooth 
stock, is an injustice to the original, which was 
executed in vermilion and black on an exceptionally 
good quality of rough white paper. The type is 
Satanic. 


Tue ApvERTYPE Company, New York city.—The 
two folders, ‘‘ Translating Layout into a Successful 
Type Page” and ‘‘ What Induces Reading of a 
Sales Message? ’’ are excellent, and if the remainder 
of your campaign measures up to the same impres- 
sive and helpful standard we predict a great deal of 
business as a result. 

Rern Prrntinc Company, Houston, Texas.—The 
folder, ‘‘ Reputation,” is neat and attractive, as are 
also the other specimens in the latest collection you 
have sent us. Simple typographical arrangements 
set in the excellent Caslon Old Style type face, 
well printed in pleasing colors of ink and paper, 
insured an effective result at the start. 

W. F. Geppes’ Son Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania.—The card, ‘‘ The Best Flowers Obtain- 
able,” is very good indeed, although we do not like 
the Engravers Old English used with Bookman, par- 
ticularly with the latter relatively large as compared 
with the signature set in the former. The colors, 
green and deep violet on soft light violet stock, are 
apropos — and attractive as well. 
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Futter & Situ, Cleveland, Ohio.— Impressive, 
beautiful, influentiai — what more could be asked 
of advertising and printing? For years admirers of 
your fine work, we are delighted with this latest 
package — particularly with the publicity for the 
Seiberling Rubber Company. The book entitled 
“ Quality ”? is remarkably forceful. 

The Biwabik Times, Biwabik, Minnesota.— Speci- 
mens are very good indeed. The italic on the blot- 
ter, “‘ Printing,” is rather too weak in view of the 
deep color of the stock. The programs set in Caslon 
are particularly good and the desk calendar cut out 
and slotted so that it can be set up on a desk, pro- 
viding a convenient place for one’s pen, is a decided 
novelty. 

Epwin H. Stuart, Incorporatep, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.— Our compliments are extended upon 
what you term the “ mammoth” edition of your 
house-organ Typo Graphic. Text matter in twelve- 
point of the legible Bookman type, printed on 
India tint antique stock, gives a restful effect to 
the eyes and makes the prospect of reading most 
pleasurable. 

Louis A. BRAVERMAN, The Procter & Collier 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio.— Consistent with the 
quality and standards of your house, and of you, 
the latest package of specimens contains some 
mighty fine work. Notable in the lot are the 
booklet ‘“‘ Armco Spirit,’’ featured by a most un- 
usual typographic cover, and the folder on ‘‘ Geor- 
gian ”’ Papers, the latter done for the Worthy Paper 
Company Association. 

Epcar C. Ruwe Company, New York city.— 
Our compliments are extended upon the quite un- 
usual folder executed for the Beechnut Packing 
Company of Canajoharie, New York. It makes a 
wonderfully impressive piece of advertising for that 
well known concern, the process color illustrations 
of views in the locality of Canajoharie being fault- 
lessly printed. Credit is reflected upon you and 
upon the advertiser as well for the responsibility 
of sending out such fine publicity. ‘‘ Humoresque ” 
is one of the most tastefully printed booklets we 
have seen in some time. The chaste cover design, 
printed on a small label and pasted to the cover 
stock, is pleasingly printed in soft colors that fit in 
well with the color and texture of the paper, an 
antique gray. 

Epry Press Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsyi- 
vania.—The booklet, ‘A Few Examples,” in which 
are grouped illustrations of a number of your 
printed specimens, in connection with persuasive 
text, is excellent. The cover is one of the most 
pleasing robust designs we have ever seen, the 
large size of the lettering makes it impressive, 
while the fact that it is done in the Old English 
letter combines an artistic quality. The presswork 
throughout is of the best quality attainable. 


The SUPERIOR: ENGRAVING:COMPANY 


Tor 


ENGRAVED 
STATIONERY 


One of the most attractive package labels we have seen is shown above. 
R. Capon, of Boston, for The Superior Engraving Company. 


19 HIGH-STREET 
BOSTON: MASS. 


v It was designed by Charles 
Printed in black and medium brown, on 


buff colored stock, the original is especially attractive. 
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DoLGEVILLE PUBLISHING CompaNy, Dolgeville, 
New York.—The border is quite too prominent on 
the June blotter; plain rules would have been bet- 
ter. Indeed, the body matter might have been set 
a little larger, had no border been considered neces- 
sary, and on a blotter one of the main reasons for 
the use of a border, marking the limits, is not in- 
volved. Then, the effect as a whole would have 
been more impressive and the matter easier to read. 


The Clinton Eye, Clinton, Missouri.—As a result 
of the arrangement your letterhead has too many 
display units, each a force of attraction to the eye 
and, so, rather disconcerting. An arrangement of 
the two marks, that of the state and national press 
associations, at the sides, with the type matter — 
simply arranged without rulework and ornamenta- 
tion — between, would be an improvement. The 
square ornaments, printed alternately in red and 
green, detract from the more important and more 
purposeful features. 

CLAREMONT SCHOOL PrInT SHop, New York city, 
New York.— The 1923 calendar is interesting, also 
very well executed. [Illustrations printed from 
hand-cut blocks, probably of linoleum, are char- 
acterful and suggest the arts and sciences carried on 
at the school. For instance, on the page devoted 
to the orchestra, we find a cartoon of Pan with his 
pipes and a verse relating thereto. The workman- 
ship is very good, though we regret Bodoni figures 
were not used for the calendar blocks, as that face 
was used for the titles and the poems. 

Jounck, Beran & Krsseg, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia.— Nothing could be finer than the announce- 
ment for the Pacific Nash Motor Company and the 
leaflet ‘‘I Am the Printing Press.’”? The latter, 
composed in Satanic type and printed in vermilion 
and black on very good rough white paper, creates 
an effect that is rich and beautiful. It is reproduced, 
but when visualizing the appearance of the original 
our readers must bear in mind that the original was 
a third larger, and was not printed on coated stock. 
While not so outstanding, perhaps, the other speci- 
mens are equally excellent. 


-4 DVERTISEMENTS 


UNCOMMONLY WELL 


in 
KENNERLEY 
CasLton 
Bopvont 
Fo R UM 
CocuHiIN 
CHELTENHAM 
ete. 
AND WE GIVE 
AN UNUSUALLY GOOD 
SERVICE 


We have our own Founpry for Electrotyping, 
Stereotyping and Matrix-making, which enables us 
to give 2 more complete and rapid service than if 
we set advertisements and sent them to an outside 
foundry for duplication. This is the reason why 
advertisements set by us rarely, if ever, contain 


-“batters"—for we handle our types with care. 


We also Print well enough for those who like 
things well done—in fact, we try to make it easy 


for people to do business with us. 


SPOTTISWOODE SB BALLANTYNE 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
1 NEW-STREET SQUARE 
LONDON 
E.C.4 


Telephone Horporn 2260—and ask for the Sales Manager 


Aare s 
Sees ras aes 


Characterful arrangement of envelope stuffer by the London, 


England, firm of Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. 


he 


orig- 


inal, printed in black and a soft blue, of middle value, on 


cream stock, is especially pleasing. 
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WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
SAINT LOUIS 


BULLETIN 


132 


An unusual catalogue title page that owes its existence to the art department of Ray D. 


Lillibridge, Incorporated, a prominent New York advertising agency. 


equally fine, of course. 


READING ADVERTISING SERVICE, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania.—The mixing of 
modern roman with Cheltenham Wide, 
an old-style face, is not in good taste in 
the body of the booklet, ‘“ I’m Twenty- 
one.” Aside from that the text is satis- 
factory, even though spacing between 
words is often too wide as a result of 
setting a rather extended letter in nar- 
row measure. The ‘ composition em- 
bossing ”’ on the cover looks somewhat 
“smeary,” the amount of ink carried 
on the cover stock retaining a lot of the 
composition, which, when heated, spread 
beyond the limits of the letters. 

Tue P. J. MANN PrinTEry, Ham- 
mond, Indiana.—The blotter ‘‘ Good 
Printing Is a Professional Service’ is 
not a good one, mainly because the type 
is subordinate to the rule and ornament. 
Lighter rules for the main panel, with 
the text of the blotter in the center set 
considerably larger (to comfortably fill 
the space), would be more like it, as, 
then, what you want to say impressively 
will be so stated. As it is, you are 
whispering. The acorn ornaments would 
not be needed to fill the space at the 
sides of this small type group if it were 
set larger as suggested, and they add 
nothing of attractiveness to the design, 
while they detract measurably from the 
prominence of the message. The type 
used is of an antiquated vintage and we 
find four or five styles are employed 
for the brief matter on this blotter. 


The whole book was 


One face is enough for a blotter like this; if that 
one face is a good one there will be no need to 
attempt enlivening it with ornamentation, which 
does not often achieve the object intended. Sim- 
plicity is the main requirement of a good piece of 
typographic display and it applies to the types used 
and their arrangement as well as the avoidance of 
ornamentation, at least to such an extent as to 
feature the work. 

MIppLeTON PRINTING Company, Waxahachie, 
Texas.—“‘ Your Letterhead — Does It Represent or 
Misrepresent You?” is a very good portfolio of 
letterheads you have done. A good variety of 
designs are contained, so that prospective customers 
can easily make a choice of type treatment. The 
cover is especially strong and pleasing, though we 
are sure that if the question mark printed in red 
were placed nearer the title to which it relates, the 
geometric ornaments eliminated and the signature 
lines set in just a little larger type the appearance 
would be better. 

Grorce ANDERSON, Hammond, Indiana.— The 
arrangement of the letterhead for the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars is first-class, but that is all we can 
say for it. The type faces are very poor, and four 
of them are used for the limited amount of copy. 
Bookman, used for the date line alone, is the only 
good face in the lot, it being mixed with Copper- 
plate Gothic, another block letter and an old-timer 
which we recall having seen when we were a young- 
ster, but which we do not remember having come 
across in the past fifteen years. That’s putting it 
pretty strong, we'll admit. One style of type is 
enough for a letterhead, and about as far as one 
need go in the direction of variety is to employ the 
companion italic for a few of the lines. 
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Tue Superior ENGRAVING CoMPANy, Boston, 
Massachusetts.—We have for many years been keen 
admirers of the lettering and decorative design of 
the artist, Charles R. Capon, but we believe he has 
put the best there is in him on your stationery 
forms. The engraved letterhead executed after Mr. 
Capon’s design is exceptionally well executed, no 
flaws whatever being apparent. We are tempted to 
show it, but engraved work does not reproduce well 
ordinarily and we are afraid of the result. The 
printed package label designed by Mr. Capon is 
reproduced, which will give our readers an idea 
of the fine quality of the work as well as, perhaps, 
a design suggestion. 

KELLER-CRESCENT ComPaANy, Evansville, Indiana. 
— The catalogue for the Evansville Desk Company 
is an achievement of which you are entitled to feel 
mighty proud. While the inside pages are only 
average for this grade of work, better printed per- 
haps, the cover is a most unusual one. Printed on 
“Usco”’ stock, which you state has not been used 
heretofore for printing, an effect approximating 
mahogany wood finish is given. The deep red of the 
stock, streaked with black, is very attractive, as 
well as suggestive and appropriate, and the cat- 
alogue is sure to get favorable attention wherever 
it goes. The design itself is striking, which helps 
a lot. Indeed, it has been a long time since we 
have seen anything in the line of a catalogue cover 
that is quite so fitting. 

Ray D. Litirprince, INcorPporATEeD, New York 
city.—A lot of fine printing and advertising passes 
over the desk of this writer each month, but very 





London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., and Philip Lee Warner 
Publisher to the Medici Society, Ltd. 


Architects | 


By Giorgio Vasari ! 
Newly Translated by Gaston Du 
C. De Vere, with Five Hundred 
Illustrations. In Ten Volumes 


little of it even approximates the quality of the 
specimens you have recently sent us. The fact 
that your clients are scattered over the country and 
that you buy your printing from many plants, no 
doubt, indicates an understanding on your part of 
the requirements for good printing and the ability 
to obtain it. ‘‘A Trip Through the Hoover (Suc- 
tion Sweeper) Factories ’’ is one of the best works 
of its kind we have ever seen, namely a book that 
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with pictures and brief titles explains the various 
processes in the manufacture of the article, while 
giving an impression of the scope of the business 
that suggests leadership. This book will mean a 
great deal to your clients in the way of good will 
and prestige. Handsome, also, is the bulletin for 
the Wagner Electric Corporation, of St. Louis. In 
it the opportunities for striking layouts were greater 
than on the Hoover book, and it is less crowded. 
Just to give our readers an idea of the striking char- 
acter of the art, layout and typography we are 
reproducing the title page of this book. Less strik- 
ing but no less excellent is the spring, 1923, edition 
of The Painter's Eagle, house-organ of the Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company, Chicago, which was printed 
by The Henry O. Shepard Company and is char- 
acterized by that firm’s usual careful makeready 
and presswork, as well as by the customary excel- 
lence of your own design and layout. Let us state 
that better work in the line of printed advertising 
is not being done anywhere. 

P. B. Brake, Lewiston, Idaho.— Your work is 
very good, although you are inclined to use larger 
type than we consider desirable on letterheads. Of 
the three treatments of the Bailey head we like 
least the one having the half-inch border printed 
in gray. As a matter of fact, however, it is not the 
width of the border so much as the too large size 
of the type that causes it to look bad. The border 
lends character and distinction and being printed 
in gray can not be said to obtrude, but the type 
looms up like a boil on the tip of one’s nose. The 
design set in Goudy is the best and the type thereon 
is as large as ought to be used. This head is excel- 
lent. The best we can say of the third design, set 
in Caslon, is that it is passable. There is an effect 
of congestion at the center of this design which 
more than anything else makes it less desirable than 
the one set in Goudy. 

BULLETIN PUBLISHING ComPANy, Denison, Iowa. 
—The idea of the wide rule border printed in light 
blue on the package-label is a good one; it adds 
life and strength to the design. Unfortunately, you 
have mixed four different styles of type in the 
composition and as none of these work well together 
the label has a mongrel look. Set entirely in one 
face, say the Artcraft used for the first line — 
though, of course, not wholly in italic — and in 
the same manner, you would have a label to be 
proud of, provided, of course, you used a red inclin- 
ing to orange rather than one inclining to purple. 
Reds having a bluish hue make the black appear 
dull and lifeless, whereas reds inclining toward 
orange reflect a bluish cast on the black, thereby 
brightening it materially. A little bronze blue 
added to black aids greatly in the same direction, 
that is, of snappy, glossy blacks. 

J. D. Womack, Norman, Oklahoma.—We have 
said repeatedly that Caslon is the best all-round 
type face in existence. Many will agree that it is 
the best where a light-toned, chaste effect is re- 
quired, but will question the possibilities of the 
noblest roman of them all when it comes to striking 
effects. You get them, though, so we stand ap- 
proved by the facts and the evidence. Your own 
letterhead is chaste and dignified, while the blotter 
“Don’t Put Things Off — Put Them Over” is as 
striking as any one could want. We must all 
remember all the time that size as well as black- 
ness creates an impression of force and strength. 
The heading for the M. & W. Advertising Company, 
set in Outline Caslon, Caslon Bold and Caslon Old 
Style, is as “‘ peppy ”’ as they make ’em. 








HE money you invest in printing pays for GOOD A 

work whether you buy that kind or not. If you 
A buy BURKE PRINTING the money you pay for 
it comes back to you doubled and redoubled again. Don’t let 
the foot prints you leave on the sands of time show that you 


4 have been going backward. Call 75 and we'll tell you a//about it. 
Gj 
3 THE J. W. BURKE COMPANY, Macon > 
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of the J. W. Burke Company, Macon, Georgia. 


Interesting blotter by B. W. Radcliffe 


After spending 


some time in New York and at Montreal, Radcliffe says there’s ‘“‘ no place like home” and that art can 


flourish in Macon as well as in the world’s greatest metropolises. 


formation of the border. 


Special attention is directed to the 
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L. R. Varner, Iola, Kansas.—The arrangement 
of the shoe circular for the Palace is unusual; on 
that account it ought to get attention and provoke 
a lot of interest. To give major prominence in 
the display to such words as ‘‘ We will appreci- 
ate’? is not applying the principles of advertising, 
but that was doubtless the order of the customer. 
Just because an advertiser “ requests your reading 
every word of this circular’? is not insurance that 
one will, rather it is taking a chance that he will 
not. Better throw out some bait in the form of 
inducements in the ma/‘or display if maximum re- 
sults are hoped for. In spite of the weakness of the 
copy, the circular scores because of its unique 
arrangement, which, we regret, we can not describe 
adequately for want of space. 

Frep L. Tower Company, Portland, Maine.— 
Your folder, ‘‘ Just a Minute,’’ which re!ates the 
incident of the arrival of the ship La Sensible at 
Portland in April, 1778, bringing the news that 
France had acknowledged American independence, 
is unusually well treated. The manner in which you 
hook up the incident with the production of direct 
advertising by telling how the captain of the frigate 
dressed up in his best clothes to come ashore with 
the news, when he might have sent a messenger, 
is quite apt. The point drawn is that good printing 
is likened to a weil dressed representative, whereas 
poor printing suggests a shabbily dressed one and, 
then, that no good business will send out shabby 
looking salesmen. It’s an old story, but seems worth 
repeating, else it would not be repeated so often. 


The AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Grapuic Arts requests the honor 


of your company at the opening of 
a Memorial Exhibition of the Book 
Mustrations of Elihu Vedder, on 
the evening of Thursday, April 12 
1923 at eight-thirty, Art Center 
65 East 56th Street, New York 


ADDRESSES 


FREDERICK DIELMAN, former 
president of the National Academy of 
Design, will give reminiscences of 
Vedder and his contemporaries 


FRANK WEITENKAMPF, curator 
of the Print Department of the New York 
Public Library, will discuss present 
tendencies of Book Illustrations 


The exhibition, comprising the 
fifty-four original drawings for Omar 
K hayydm and other examples of book 
illustrations will continue through- 
out April 


_ Interesting announcement of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, the original of which, on hand-made paper, was 


nighty attractive. 
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BRIEF NOTES 
ON BOOKS 


ANCIENT AND NEW 


WITH VARIOUS SUGGESTIONS TO AUTHORS 
AND PUBLISHERS, AND HINTS ON MODERN 
PRINTING AND COLOUR ILLUSTRATIONS, &c. 


THE L.C.C. CAMBERWELL SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS, PECKHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


W. D. Brotuers, New Martinsville, 
West Virginia.-While the card for the 
orchestra does, of course, come ‘‘within 
a mile of being typographically correct,” 
and is satisfactory, still it is not per- 
fect. We do not like the one open cor- 
ner, so the line ‘‘ Dance Music a Spe- 
cialty ought to have been brought 
down with the central group, leaving 
both upper corners unoccupied. The 
central group is too low, the reason for 
which is given in another item in this 
department. There should be no comma 
at the end of the town name, as the line 
constitutes an individual display unit. 
Periods, when denoting abbreviations, 
are the only points permissible at the 
ends of display lines, which means not 
only large lines but small lines so set 
apart as to be considered individually. 
Neither do we like the separation of the 
town and State, and we are rather 
averse, also, to enclosing the free italic 
letter within panels. 

Wittram H. Amery, London, En- 
gland.—The book containing specimens 
of typographic work done by students 
of the Camberwell School is interesting. 
Many of the specimens are high class, 
notably the simpler forms set in Caslon, 
such as, for instance, the folder for the 
London County Council, the poem “En- 
dymion” and the simple Caslon title 


Another specimen title page from the annual of the Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts. 
The grace and dignity of the French capitals is apparent, but, of course, our reproduction does 
not compare with the original done on white antique paper. 


pages. In striking contrast are the squared or 
block designs featured by rule ornamentation and 
paneling (the title of the book itself being one of 
these), those designs set wholly in capitals, and also 
the sectional headings throughout, the latter being 
set in capitals and not arranged to match the pro- 
portions of the page, as they ought to have been 
to achieve the most pleasing effect. The presswork 
is excellent throughout, as are also margins;  in- 
deed, all the way through, the work averages high 
and is a credit both to the students and to their 
instructor. 

ENTERPRISE PUBLISHING CoMPANY, State Center, 
Towa.—-Although not to be considered as high grade 
in any sense, the specimens you have sent us are 
representative of a good .grade for the purposes to 
be served. Larger and bolder types than desirable 
are employed on small forms where no competition 
for attention is involved. More attractive effects 
result when light-toned types are used, and, except 
in newspaper advertisements, dodgers and the like, 
we would suggest that you avoid the bold faces as 
much as possible. We suggest also, that some of 
these fine days when you feel just a little more 
flush than usual, you get a series of up-to-date 
light-face roman, such as Caslon Old Style, Goudy 
Old Style or a Garamond to be used for the better- 
grade jobwork, letterheads, programs, folders and 
the like, reserving your Cheltenham Bold for posters 
and advertisements. The same manner of arrange- 
ment followed in these ordinary specimens would 
immediately become out of the ordinary with more 
attractive type faces in use. 
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LINOTYPE COMPANY PUBLISHES VALUABLE the history of the art, as the immutable foundations for all 
MANUAL OF TYPOGRAPHY good work expressed in either hand or machine composition.” 

It is said that seven years of painstaking labor was spent 

by the department of typography maintained by the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company in the creation of this eminently 
practical handbook for printers, publishers, designers, adver- 
tising men and others concerned with printing. The group of 
craftsmen responsible for the work, headed by Edward E. 
Bartlett, president of the Bartlett-Orr Press, New York city, 


The infinite possibilities for the creation of distinctive 
typography through machine composition intelligently handled 
are shown in the amazing collection of specimens that have 
been gathered and put between the pages of a book, “ The 
Manual of Linotype Typography,” which has just been pub- 
lished by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, 
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The 


MANUAL 
OF LINOTYPE 
TYPOGRAPHY 
Prepared to aid Users and Producers 


of Printing in securing Greater Unity 
and Real Beauty in the Printed Page 
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Typrgeaphical Plan and Crisical Comment by 
WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 
in (o-npevation with 
EDWARD E. BARTLETT 
Divector of Linotype Typography 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
Brooklyn, X. ¥. 
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Reproduction of Title Page and Frontispiece of ‘The Manual of Linotype Typography” 


New York. In forwarding a copy of this remarkable specimen 
book, Harry L. Gage, assistant director of typography for the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, wrote: 


and William Dana Orcutt, of the Plimpton Press, Norwood, 
Massachusetts, have achieved a notable work, one that may 
well be recognized by good printers as a most important and a 
“The Manual of Linotype Typography’ was not con- significant contribution to the graphic arts of our ‘time. By 
ceived as a book publishing venture, and is not to be viewed specimen and description it shows in a most convincing manner 
as such. The company undertook its production because it is the possibilities of machine composition. 

something the printing profession has needed for a long time The book is handsomely printed on an antique book paper; 
and most sorely. In almost equal degree it has been needed ‘I! of the pages is 9 by 12 inches. It is neatly bound in 
by men engaged in the graphic arts generally, as well as by cloth with heavy board covers. Copies may be secured directly 
the advertising profession and others concerned with the use “ser the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, New 
of print. ati 


“Tts purpose will be evident on sight. We need only add BLUFFED THE MACHINE 

that though its title addresses it to the printer who uses lino- “Canuck ” Foley some years ago told of passing through 
type composition, the rules for typographic practice through- a small burg in northern Canada. He stopped in the news- 
out are of universal application, being equally for all printers, paper office of the town and discovered what he believed to be 
whether they use hand composition or any other method. The _ the oldest linotype machine in existence. He watched the oper- 
whole principle of the work has been to give the entire printing ator working for a few minutes and observed that the machine 
profession the best attainable examples and rules for any kind _ had about every ailment that machines are heir to. Alongside 
of work, based on those recognized, sound practices which the machine lay a large sledge hammer. Suddenly the operator 
have always been understood and utilized by the masters of jumped from the chair, seized the sledge hammer, swung it 
typography. The great amount of time spent on the work over his shoulder, and, swearing frightfully, threatened to 
brought all examples in the volume to the point where they demolish the machine. Then he quietly laid the sledge hammer 
embody all those principles which are established beyond down and went back to work. The machine seemed to run 
cavil, and which will stand, as they have stood throughout better after that, Foley said— The Printers’ Bulletin. 
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BY E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest p 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Brass Rule Prints Low With Vertical Leaders 


An Indiana operator submits a salesman’s report sheet made 
up with slugs cast with vertical leaders and two-point brass 
rule. The brass rule fails to show up in a number of places 
and the pressman blames high leader slugs for the trouble. 
The operator wants to know how to remedy the trouble if the 
pressman’s contention is true, and he also wants some con- 
structive criticism of the specimen. 

Answer:—To determine the correct height of a slug, cast a 
thirteen-em slug, using a cap. line, and test with a type-high 
gage, if available. If one is not available, set micrometer at 
.918 inch, and test slug height on each end. Set the base 
trimming knife to give proper height. See that back of mold 
does not retain metal on edge of mold cap or mold body. See 
that mold wiper functions properly, or the mold will continue 
to retain metal on edges, which will wear the knife and pro- 
duce high slugs. The vertical brass rules should have been 
one-point instead of two-point. It produces a better looking 
job, as the leader lines remain continuous instead of broken 
where rules appear. The blank lines following the words 
“ date, salesman, state, months, etc.,” should have been leaders 
instead of dash rule. The upper space next to head rule should 
have two points more space than the lines that follow. Aside 
from the foregoing the job is well executed. 


Matrices Respond Slowly After Cleaning 

A Minnesota operator writes: ‘“‘ I am having trouble with 
the Model L machine I am operating, and shall appreciate any 
suggestions toward correcting the fault. The trouble is that 
I am unable to get the matrices to respond the way they should. 
I have had the keyboard cams out and cleaned them, and have 
also cleaned the magazine. The trouble is evidently in the 
verges, but I am at a loss to know how to go at it and make 
the necessary adjustments. The small letters e, a, s and i are 
specially sluggish in responding. Everything works fine except 
the slow action of these characters.” 

Answer.— Push the matrix stop rod through the hole on 
the right side of the magazine near the lower end. Run out 
the first two matrices in each channel, and then remove the 
escapement cover. Throw off the keyboard be!t and depress 
the keys of the trouble-giving characters, turn the keyboard 
roll until the cam raises the keyrods to full height. Examine 
upper end of rods to see if all have the same relative height. 
If so, then examine the front pawl of each verge. The top 
of each pawl should be below the channel. If this condition is 
present examine the grooves in the escapement cover and in 
the magazine end and intermediate bars. If dirt or bruises 
are present it will show contributing causes of your trouble. 
Of course the remedy will be to remove the burrs with a fine 
file and to clean the channels. If the verge pawls do not 
descend low enough to permit the free movement of the matrix 
from the respective channels it will then be necessary for you 
to remove the escapement, provided that all keyrods have 
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risen to even and full height. When this stage of the operation 
is reached you may bring the cams back to normal position, 
lock the keyboard and push in the rod which elevates the 
keyrods, release catch on right end of keyrod upper guide and 
move the keyrods off the verges. Remove the escapement 
screws on right and left end, and take off the escapement. 
Turn it upside-down and remove the spring guard. Detach 
the verge spring from each of the verges that gave trouble, 
and note if they show signs of being weak. Move each of the 
offending verges and note if any one works stiff. If they do 
not appear to have as free action as the adjoining verges, apply 
a mixture of gasoline and graphite. This liquid solution will 
serve as a cleansing agent and also as a lubricating medium, 
for when the gasoline has evaporated the graphite will still 
remain between the verge and adjacent guides. Bend springs 
to increase stress, and if the pawls act better return escape- 
ment to machine. If not, remove each of the trouble-giving 
verges and polish sides on fine flint paper. Pawls should also 
be brightened. After the escapement is returned to place and 
the keyrods are again attached run out the matrices and polish 
the lugs, looking for bruises. Clean distributor screws also. 


Adjustment of the Machine 

An Illinois operator writes: ‘“ I have been a steady reader 
of THE INLAND PRINTER for the past two years and find the 
Machine Composition department very helpful. I have been 
working on a linotype for the past two years and through the 
help of the Machine Composition department and “ The Mech- 
anism of the Linotype ” I have been able to learn most of the 
adjustments of the machine. The following are a few points 
which are not quite clear to me as yet: (1) How can the 
second elevator upper guide be properly adiusted after it has 
been removed? (2) How can the distributor clutch be 
adjusted so that the screws will stop when a matrix gets 
caught in the channel entrance? At present when a channel 
gets clogged the screws keep going until so many matrices are 
spilled that the belt comes off. (3) What makes the matrices 
jump out of the assembler as they come out of the clutch? 
(4) How should the matrix catch spring be placed so it will 
function properly? (5) What is the reason for a slug being 
over type high after the knife has been brought up as close 
as possible without rubbing? (6) What are the adjustments 
of the following distributor clutch springs: (a) The spring 
attached from the distributor front screw (lower) to the small 
pinioned wheel next to it; (b) the springs attached to G-2002; 
(c) the spring in the end of G-2033? (7) How is the mold 
disk guide support screw adjusted, and how will it affect the . 
mold disk or slug if it is out of adjustment? (8) What is 
the object of the small lug that protrudes on the bottom of 
a liner? ” 

Answer—(1) The second elevator upper guide was 
adjusted when first applied to the machine. It can be removed 
and replaced without danger of getting out of adjustment, as 








it is doweled. (2) The clutch has no adjustment beyond the 
tension of the two springs attached to the spring collar. These 
springs should not be operated at too strong tension. Keep 
the right and left hand clutch stops slightly oiled so that when 
resistance is offered to the lower screw and the spiral auto- 
matics engage, the springs will be just strong enough to permit 
the two stops to disengage. If the springs are too strong 
there may be a tendency on the part of the stops to cling and 
it will cause the belt to slide off. The tension of the springs 
may be made less or greater by loosening collar screw and 
shifting collar forward or back as the case may require. Avoid 
oil on the surface of the clutch washer, as oil will cause it to 
become gummy and not release readily. Occasionally remove 
clutch flange from the shaft and rub the surface of the leather 
washer on a fine piece of 
flint paper to give it a 
tooth. If the surface is 
glazed the friction is di- 
minished. Do not detach 
the leather washer to sand- 
paper it, but lay the sand- 
paper on a smooth surface 
and rub the leather with 
a circular motion. Clock 
oil is recommended for all 
distributor bearings and 
especially for the distribu- 
tor clutch shaft. (3) The 
bouncing of matrices out 
of the assembling elevator 
is due to several causes: - Y 
Brake or spring being \ 
weak; distance between 
chute spring and assem- 
bler rails being too great; 
oily slide; worn brake 
facings; adjusting screw mi 
of brake being turned in Oedatt 
too far, making the brake , 1447, 
inoperative. (4) Matrix - 
catch spring should pro- 
ject about 142 of an inch 
beyond face of assembler plate. (5) Slugs will gain in height 
as the back trimming knife wears down. When a new or 
sharpened knife is applied and the mold is not warped, it is set 
so the cutting edge does not bind against the mold as the disk 
rotates. A slug trimmed will measure .918 on both ends. If 
the mold disk guide is set so that the disk can not deflect when 
the slug is trimming and maintains a uniform contact with the 
outside of the disk the slugs should remain uniform. However, 
the operator should see that the mold wiper does not become 
glazed and that the felts have a good contact with the mold. 
Vigilance on the part of the operator will be rewarded by hav- 
ing less trouble from high slugs, especially on butted slugs 
which show if joined ends are not of uniform height. (6) There 
is no adjustment of the lower screw automatic spring. This 
spring just holds the two pins in the gear and automatic in con- 
tact while the parts are working normally. For adjustment of 
other spring see No. 2 above. (7) The mold disk guide sup- 
port screw should hold the guide firmly so that as the disk 
advances the studs and bushings meet properly. The right 
face of the mold slide will have contact with column when 
support screw is properly adjusted. If the studs and bushings 
are not worn the guide support screw being out of adjustment 
will not immediately give trouble. but it will be the eventual 
cause of wear on locking studs and bushings. (8) The small 
inward projecting lug on the liners prevents the withdrawal 
of the slug when the metal pot retreats after the cast. Owing 
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to the indention produced at the foot of the slug, which at that 
point is not trimmed at either end, it furnishes a contact point 
free from fins or other projections of metal. 





FAMOUS AUTHORS AND ILLUSTRATORS 


The excellent portraits of Charles Dana Gibson and J. 
Thomson Willing which are shown here are exhibits of the 
skill of William Oberhardt, a draftsman, of New York. The 
medium used in the drawings is Russian charcoal, which 
demands a surety of line, which Mr. Oberhardt possesses in a 
high degree. The genial character of Mr. Gibson is well por- 
trayed, and those who have followed Mr. Gibson in Life these 
many years, through, for instance, “The Education of Mr. 
Pipp,” or who know how he has introduced the American girl 





2 hey oe Fie 


Charles Dana Gibson, of Life, who introduced 
“Our American Girl” to the world. 


to all the nations of the world, are right in feeling that this is 
a good portrait of this popular artist. 

J. Thomson Willing, the subject of the other portrait for 
Mr. Oberhardt’s crayon, is an illustrator and author who, like 
Mr. Gibson, has exerted much influence on the illustration of 
our time. As an art director, Mr. Willing’s kindly sympathy 
and professional advice have been of lasting benefit to many 
an ambitious artist. Mr. Willing is now president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts, of which he has been one of the 
leading spirits from the beginning. The engravings are from 
the Bulletin of the Art Center, New York. 





THE RIGHT WORD 


A powerful agent is the right word. It lights the reader’s 
way and makes it plain. A close approximation to it will 
answer, and much traveling is done in a well enough manner 
by its help, but we do not welcome it and applaud it and 
rejoice in it as we do when the right one blazes out on us. 
Whenever we come upon one of these intensely right words 
the resulting effect is physical as well as spiritual, and elec- 
trically prompt; it tingles exquisitely around through the walls 
of the mouth and tastes as tart and crisp and good as the 
autumn butter that creams the sumac-berry. One has no time 
to examine the word and vote upon its rank and standing, the 
automatic recognition of its supremacy is so immediate — 
Mark Twain. 
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Letters to a Printer’s Devil’ 


BYR: FT: PORTE 


CINCINNATI, JULY 10, 1921. 
R. R. T. PORTE, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
+ Dear Sir: I read your last letter to Mr. 
YY Penrose and to the paper salesman, and we 
4 had quite a long talk about paper. The 
2) salesman has given me several books on 
} paper, and even Mr. Penrose says he has 
learned something about paper. We are 
going to the mill very soon. Business is dull 
richie now, and I have been trying to learn the case and set a 
little type. It didn’t take me long to learn where the e box 
was, but some of the rest it is hard for me to remember, espe- 
cially the cap. U and J. They are not used much, and are out 
of their place in the cap. case. I think setting type is lots of 
fun, although I haven’t set any jobs yet, just some straight 
matter at first. We get most of our straight matter from the 
linotype, but Mr. Penrose says I must set straight matter first 
so as to learn the case, then other work will follow later. I 
think I would rather be a compositor than a pressman. 
Perhaps you have been wondering about that ball game. 
Well, we lost, and sister’s fellow is a poor umpire. He called 
me out at second and stopped a score when we had two men 
out and one on third who was making for home. And that 
“simp” calls me out when I wasn’t out. We had a lot of 
squabbling about it, and he nearly got licked. I don’t speak 
to him any more, and sister is angry at him, too. Mother 
invited him up one night after that, but you bet he was treated 
pretty cold. He tried to explain to me, but I told him rasp- 
berries and went out. Guess sister told him something and he 
went home early. We're going to get even with that team, 
and you bet that fellow won’t umpire again. 
Hope you write soon, and I'l! tell you about the next game, 
and give the score. We had seven runs and they got eight. 
Your friend, JoHN Martin. 


Satt LAKE City, UTAH, July 24, 1921. 

My dear John: Today is a holiday in Utah, and I thought 
it a good opportunity to answer your letter. You know that the 
pioneers entered the valley of Salt Lake on July 24, and that 
day is always kept as a holiday here. There was nothing but 
sage brush then, yet in two hours potatoes were planted, water 
turned from a creek, and the making of a desert into a garden 
spot was started. Nothing discouraged those men, and no 
hardship was too great to stop them in their purpose. That is 
the spirit of the West, and should be the spirit of the youth who 
realizes that the defeat of today is but a stepping stone for 
victory for tomorrow. 

It is certainly too bad that you lost the game, and that the 
umpire called you out, but perhaps he was right and you were 
really caught out. There are always two sides to a story, and 
it is not always wise to think that your side is the only one. 
The losing of this game should stand out as a high-water mark 
in your life, and something for you to think over in future 
years, when you think you are perfectly right and will not 
listen to the other’s side of the story. Too many printers and 
business men are only too eager to discredit their competitors 
and never realize that the other fellow is human, and perhaps 
sees things differently, and that he is acting on the square also. 
It is easy to call the other fellow a crook in business, but that 
dees not help you win the game, and constant thinking of the 
ill treatment you have received or imagined you received at 


*Note.—This is the ninth of a series of letters between Mr. Porte and a 
printer’s ‘ devil,” in which Mr. Porte gives the young apprentice much helpful 
advice and encouragement on problems connected with learning the trade. 
Copyright, 1923, by R. T. Porte. 














a competitor’s hand only sours the disposition and puts no 
dollars in the bank account. So, Johnny, I hope that you have 
forgiven your umpire, and that the sore spot over losing the 
game is gone, also that the defeat will only make you fight 
harder for a victory next time, and make the desert blossom 
where now it is only sage brush. 

I had been wondering if Mr. Penrose intended to keep you 
working on the presses and no place else, as the pressroom is 
but one part of the printing business. Too many boys today 
learn just one part of the trade and know nothing of the others. 
To be really a successful printer or pressman, at least a fair 
knowledge of both branches is necessary, and a smattering of 
bookbinding is not a bad thing. Having a fair idea of the 
other two branches will help greatly in whichever of the three 
you expect to follow permanently. 

The day of the all-around printer seems to be passing. The 
printing business is getting into the hands of the specialist, 
and I really hate to see it go that way. Perhaps it is impossible 
for one man to know everything about all the branches of the 
business, but to know something of each is mighty handy. 
Most of the old all-around printers were first-class compositors, 
fair pressmen, and also knew a little about bookbinding. They 
could do tabbing, knew how to fold, run a paper cutter and 
stitcher, and some other things, but when it came to blank 
books or hard binding they were out of their element. Yet 
they had to have some knowledge of that in order to print 
book headings and other things that had to be bound, and 
they could appreciate a well bound blank book. 

The modern type case has come down from the ages, and 
it is hard to trace just how the general arrangement came 
about. I have read three or four accounts of how it happened, 
and as all were different I decided that each was right, and 
let it go at that. The matter of the cap J and U used to bother 
me quite a bit, and I never got a satisfactory answer for quite 
a while. 

The alphabet did not just happen. It has been the result 
of a growth of writing and trying to get speech into a form 
that could be written. There is some question as to the earliest 
writing, but possibly it was Babyionian, as that city is accused 
ef most everything that has happened to the world that can 
not be otherwise explained. There are several good books on 
the alphabet in the public library. Norman T. A. Munder, of 
Baltimore, has published a little book on the alphabet which is 
very interesting. In this book is explained the first meaning of 
the various letters, some of which mean an ox, a house, or 
other things. He has consented to let me send you a copy, 
which I want you to read, and it is not necessary for me to 
write more about the history of the letters used in our present 
alphabet. 

[ Editor’s Note — A reproduction of a page from this book 
illustrating the derivatives of the present letters is shown here 
through the courtesy of Mr. Munder. ] 

You will note that neither U nor J was in the early 
alphabets. V was most commonly used, and in Chaucer’s 
time the U was not used. Caxton did not use a U; his types 
included a V, which was used in words now spelled with a U. 
Printers soon found trouble in printing words giving correct 
sounds with only the V, so they invented the U, which came 
into general use. They also later invented the J to cover cer- 
tain sounds, and having no place in the case for these they 
put them after the Z, as the compositors were accustomed to 
the case as it was. To put these letters in the natural place 
in the alphabet would rearrange the whole case, so that is why 
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J and U were put after the Z, and are out of place in the cap. 
case. Undoubtedly the arrangement of the lower-case came 
later, as most pictures of old-time print shops do not show 
the present arrangement of the lower case. 

Several times improvements have been tried on the ar- 
rangement, but none of them have been successful. Ben 
Franklin tried logotypes, or combinations of several letters, 
so that picking up one type would save the work of picking up 
two or more. This is one invention of his that was not a suc- 
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The Genealogy of Our Letters from the Phoenician Alphabet. 
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cess —-if he was the inventor; at least he put some study on 
the question, but nothing came of it. Before the advent of 
composing machines a great many attempts were made to 
simplify typesetting, but the old method still survived, and 
the single letters have always been most used. 

As job faces came into use with smaller-sized fonts, with 
capitals and figures, combination cases were invented, and the 
most popular was known as the California job case. I don’t 
know just how it got this name; probably Mr. Penrose does. 
It seems to me that I read somewhere that it came into use 
during the early days of printing in that State, and as that well 
known State is ready to claim everything in sight it would not 
be well to try to prove that this is not true. 

It is said that once a man has learned the case he never 
forgets it. I can not just remember when I learned the case, 
as it was just when I was starting to school, so -they tell me. 
I could set type before I was out of the primary grade, and 
part of my education was obtained in the local printing office 
and part in the frontier school of that day, where advanced 
pupils and primary pupils were all in the same room and the 
same teacher taught them all. Those were the days of the 
all-around school teacher and the all-around printer. 

The editor of the paper used to grind out copy on Tuesday 
and Wednesday and on Thursday mornings. Editorials were 
his strong specialty on Tuesday, and locals on Wednesday 
and Thursday. On Thursday afternoon he made up, and Thurs- 
day night he folded the sheets or “wrote the list,” while the 
rest of us “attended” the old press. Friday we just cleaned 
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up, wrapped the singles, and dumped the type on the galleys. 
Saturday was the great day, the day we all did “ job work.” 
The editor was an artist in type. He set the jobs, and I ran 
them off, and sometimes he did some of the tabbing. It was 
our one day of a revel in art, and we made the most of it. On 
Monday we delivered the work, and sometimes distributed the 
type and collected bills. Those were the grand days, and per- 
haps the same sort of days are enjoyed by others in country 
towns — but you in your city print shop know not of them. 

Here is luck, John, if you have not had that ball game yet, 
and may you win! You can, if you forget about the other 
fellow, and think that he has his viewpoint, and also that the 
other fellow likes to win once in a while. You both can’t win 
all the time, and if you win half the time you are going strong. 

Please give my regards to your sister’s fellow, as well as 
to your mother and your sister and to Mr. Penrose. How I’d 
like to see that game! I know it is going to be a good one. 

Your friend, R. T. Porte. 





THE CONFESSORS 
BY D. H. TALMADGE 


Confession is said to be good for the soul. It may be. I 
don’t know. I reckon it doesn’t hurt it any. But this I have 
observed — the confessor is pretty generally a man who has 
failed to make the grade. He is a six-point realization of a 
sixty-point plan. Otherwise his soul would not be in need of 
treatment. A man looking back sees clearly the why and 
wherefore of his success or failure. Looking ahead it is pretty 
much guesswork — and good guessers are scarce. It is the part 
of wisdom therefore to take pattern after the man who has been 
successful. But you young fellows won’t do it. Not by a 
chaseful! Maybe vou’re right at that. Maybe your scheme 
will work out better than the successful man’s scheme. Maybe 
it will not work. Anyway, you can try it. 

Rodney Mix, an old Iowa printer, once delivered an eulogy, 
beautiful but sad. “ That was the making of a hell of a nice 
job,” he said. “ Too bad it got pied.” 

It can do young men no harm to listen to the confessors. 
They also entertained the delusion that they could overcome 
by volume what they lost by cutting prices. None of them 
ever did. If they had the volume first —O, well, what’s the 
use? They also harbored the hallucination that the general 
public knows good printing from bad, and reasoning on this 
basis they thought their work would advertise itself and sell 
itself. Now they know that beyond the impossible and the 
excellent in printing the general public cares not a whoop, 
even if it knows. Printing is printing pretty much as eggs 
are eggs, so far as the general public is concerned. It will not 
have them rotten, that’s all. The public is willing to pay the 
market price. Of course, if some misguided dealer offers lower 
prices the public will take advantage of them, but it does not 
esteem the dealer any more highly for it. Everybody has his 
own stuff to sell, and he’s willing to be fair for his own sake. 

But perhaps the most important thing the confessors have 
to confess is their failure, either because of lack of inclination 
or of time, to make friends. Looking back and checking over, 
they find that most of their business came from those who 
were actuated by motives a bit deeper than the order itself. 
Orders come more often because the buyer wants to place it 
in a certain place than because of other things. 

Make the buyers want to give you orders, young fellow, 
and you have done something. Many are the confessors who 
know it. A gallop around the business district with a bunch of 
blotters may help some, but it’s a small sum. A persistent 
“hustler” who tries to bore out orders is a poor substitute 
for the salesman who smiles and waits and gets a smile in 
return. There are many things the confessors confess. Listen 
to them and be wise. 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


Newspapers Are Always Boosters 

Stiles A. Martin, writing about newspapers in Atlanta, 
Georgia, gives them credit for being Atlanta’s greatest, best 
and most valued asset. What he says of the Atlanta news- 
papers may be said in substance concerning the newspapers 
of any live city: 

After spending twelve years reading newspapers from all over 
the United States, and particularly from the southern States, and 
being asked to name the one thing that has contributed most to 
the success of Atlanta, the answer, without hesitation, is that the 
newspapers of Atlanta have contributed more to its upbuilding and 
progress than any other one factor. First is the everlasting 
boosting they do for Atlanta, everything and everybody pertaining 
to Atlanta, seven days in the week, morning, noon and night, three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year. With this boosting is a 
spirit of optimism that always prevails in the columns of the Atlanta 
papers which causes them to say: “It is raining today, but the 
forecast for tomorrow is fair”; ‘“ We lost the ball game today, 
but the line-up tomorrow will be a winner”; “Our champion 
did not lead in golf today, but played a game that attracted more 
attention than the winner.”’ This spirit of optimism created by our 
newspapers has permeated all of our citizens and imbued them 
with the true “Atlanta spirit.” 

If people generally would stop and think what their news- 
papers are doing for them all the time, not only in the way of 
actual community boosting from which every individual 
profits, but in a social and civic welfare way, there would be 
more consideration and a more helpful spirit toward the news- 
papers, whose owners usually profit less than anybody else 
from all the help they give. 


Newspaper Files Going to Decay 


A statement recently made is that files of daily newspapers 
only a few years old, printed on modern wood pulp paper, are 
crumbling away and becoming worthless. An authority on 
paper some two or three years ago made the statement that 
within fifty years every newspaper printed on this cheap print- 
paper would crumble and turn to dust. This is a serious mat- 
ter for future generations and a grave danger in the future 
history of this country. A newspaper is essentially a daily 
historical record of its community and of the territory it serves. 
In no other possible manner can this history be recorded. Its 
preservation is therefore doubly essential. If the predictions 
of the authority we have referred to should prove correct, 
there will some day be a scramble for good files of newspapers, 
and especially those printed during and immediately after the 
World War. 

We happened in a daily newspaper editorial office recently 
and noted in an adjoining room a huge rack, filled with the 
bound volumes of sixty years of that daily newspaper’s files. 
Some of the binders were crumbling and torn, the edges of the 
files showing rusty and ragged, and as we studied the dates 
on the backs of those volumes we pondered upon what a tre- 


mendous amount of concentrated and expert effort they con- 
tained. It was a mid-western city whose growth and develop- 
ment have been splendid, and this newspaper alone has the 
daily story of that development, and of the development of all 
the surrounding territory of 26,000 square miles. 

Would it not be a pity and a disgrace to permit those val- 
uable files to become worthless from exposure and neglect? 
In time they will be more valuable, and probably a million 
dollars would not reproduce one-half of them. Posterity is 
entitled to them. The profession of journalism has a claim 
on them. Most of them are printed on better paper than we 
use today, and from that we may judge that the prediction of 
the man who said present-day papers will crumble and decay 
in fifty years may be absolutely correct. 

Hasn’t the Government — the people —a right to protest 
about such a thing, and make regulations to preserve for the 
future such publications as will insure an accurate and detailed 
history of every locality? 


The Influence of Modern Journalism 

At a recent meeting of the Inland Daily Press Association 
one very able and thoughtful paper was read by Frank D. 
Throop, editor of the Davenport (Iowa) Democrat, on the 
Influence of Modern Journalism. Among other very pertinent 
things covered by Mr. Throop in his address was the following: 

A very interesting discussion took place in the early part of 
April at a Rotary conference held at Bristol, England. One of the 
speakers upon that occasion was Vivian Carter, a prominent London 
journalist, who spoke on the subject of journalism. He, too, men- 
tioned the responsibility which rests upon the present-day journalist 
and deplored the fact that the commercial element had come very 
much into the life of the journalistic world today, and the manage- 
ment of newspapers had gained a great deal of influence over the 
way in which the paper was conducted. He even said there was 
a certain tendency to influence the way in which articles were 
written and news published. He deplored the fact that because 
of the tremendous influence of the press during the war, certain 
very sinister influences throughout England had come into control 
of many of the larger London publications and had sought to sway 
the popular will for personal gain and profit, and predicted that if 
the press of the country allowed itself to be thus contaminated the 
State would of necessity intervene, and there was a tendency 
towards state-controlled newspapers. 

Mr. Carter was answered by Charles Wells, of Bristol, ex-presi- 
dent oi the Institute of Journalists, who stated that while Mr. 
Carter's deductions might be true as far as London was concerned, 
it was not true of the provincial press scattered throughout the 
empire. He thought that it would be found in local papers that 
the reports of events were fair and honestly given and that there 
was no tendency to introduce prejudice into the news columns. He 
said the newspapers were so close to the people that if they did go 
wrong, and did not reform themselves from within, they would 
certainly be reformed from without, in a very short time. 


We have quoted this as a means to lend emphasis to a fact 
that is becoming more and more apparent in this country — 
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that in the country and local daily press of the time is the 
permanent political and civic regulator of our progress. Not 
in the highly combined and commercialized metropolitan press 
with its sensationalism and ridiculous exaggerations, which can 
neither be successfully met nor denied, but in the fair-minded 
reports of community activities and historic review of day-to- 
day events found right down among the common people who 
make up the bulwark of our liberties. If there is ever a neces- 
sity for a state-controlled press it will not be because of the 
smaller towns and cities of this country, where every action 
and every thought expressed can be successfully checked and 
denied if necessary. Mr. Throop’s final conclusion that the 
press of the country is showing a tendency to better and more 
conservative style and makeup is also encouraging to note. If 
the influence of the press is to continue to be large and for 
good, the people through their own local press must and will 
continue to insist upon and enforce journalism that is above 
reproach. 
Statistical Report on Newspaper Costs 

The Inland Daily Press Association, which includes about 
three hundred dailies of the Middle West and Canada, has for 
two years been conducting a sort of research in the matter of 
cost percentages in daily newspaper plants. Secretary Will V. 
Tufford has gathered and compiled the figures given. One 
feature of this study of statistics is that the names of the 
reporting newspapers is kept secret, in many cases not even 
the secretary knowing what newspaper has given the figures. 
The purpose is, of course, to permit comparisons of receipts 
and percentages of profits and expenses in various departments. 

Without going into great detail we may use a few of the 
figures thus compiled in one of the 1922 reports, as an example 
of this splendid work, with the hope that it will inspire other 
and smaller newspapers to keep their records so as to enable 
them to make like comparisons: 

First — Receipts: Class A, fourteen reports of dailies 
under 5,000 circulation: 

Average percentage of income from advertising, 67.2. 

Average percentage of income from circulation, 32.2. 

Average percentage of income from miscellaneous, .6. 

Second — Expense: Same number Class A reporting: 

Editorial, pay roll, 10.3%; departmental, 5.29%; total, 15.5%. 

Advertising, pay roll, 3.8%; special representative, 1.5%; 
departmental expense, 1.1%; total, 6.4%. 

Circulation, pay roll, 6.7%; departmental expense, 2.5%; 
total, 9.2%. 

Mechanical, pay roll, 21.8%; 
paper and ink, 9.9%; total, 34.9%. 

General administration, pay roll, 10%; departmental expense, 
12.4%; total, 22.4%. 

Total expense, 88.4%; profit, 11.6%. 

Net cost of advertising, per inch, 21.9 cents. 
position, $6.08. 

On the same items Class B, papers of 5,000 to 10,000 cir- 
culation show: 
General administration, pay roll, 8.1%; departmental expense, 


10.5%. 
Total expense, 85.7%; profit, 14.3%. Net cost of advertising 


per inch, 30.4 cents; page cost of composition, $6.24. 

On same items Class C, papers of 10,000 circulation and 
over, show: 

General administration, pay roll, 5%; departmental expense, 
9%; total, 14%. 

Total expense, 80%; total profit, 20%. Net cost of advertising 
per inch, 37.5 cents; page cost, composition, $6.83. 

Only eleven newspapers reported in the last two classes, 
and we learn that each quarter now the percentages run so 
nearly the same that the Inland Dailies Committee expects 
to recommend hereafter a report in dollars and cents as to all 
the departmental items shown in the foregoing. 


departmental expense, 3.2%; 


Page cost, com- 
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The same system of bookkeeping and figures on a percent- 
age basis or on a dollars and cents basis could be kept for 
smaller papers and weeklies, and if a comparison could be made 
it might do what it has done for the Inland papers — show in 
what departments receipts are too light or expenses too heavy. 


Observations 

One state press association — Iowa -—is already starting 
to work out the departmental costs in country papers, along 
lines suggested in last issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. Whether 
this can be done now to any considerable extent among the 
country papers remains to be seen. However, there is no 
question that in a very few years it can be worked out, and 
that the smaller papers as well as the larger ones will in time 
come to know their departmental costs and income, and solve 
the problems which prevent any department from paying its 
share of the business. In manufacturing, in jobbing, in retail 
and general merchandising, successful managers study and 
know their departmental costs. Why should not newspaper 
publishers and printers know? 





The Chicago 7ribune recently acquired title to two thou- 
sand square miles more of timber land, to insure its pulp wood 
supply for the next seventy-five years. The land was sold at 
auction by the Canadian Government, and lies along the 
Manicouagan river, not far from the Tribune’s other timber 
lands. The price paid is not divulged, but it is said the Tribune 
bid against the successors to Lord Northcliffe in England and 
a third syndicate, making the bidding lively. Water power 
sites have also been secured along with the timber. The big 
deal simply indicates what the big papers are up against in their 
investments and plans for their future activities. Dependence 
on regular print-paper mills, with the danger of strikes and 
price control, is not to be thought of by the owners of great 
newspapers which are able to sidestep it in any way. The rest 
of us may look upon the movement with complacency, since 
it takes out of the print-paper market some of the largest users 
who might otherwise cause a raise in price. It all indicates 
to what a stupendous height the cost of operation of the big 
papers has mounted. 


The Direct Mail Advertising Association of the United 
States has a splendid organization and is pushing for business 
all the time, in most approved and expensive direct-by-mail 
manner. This association is said to have increased all direct- 
mail advertising in this country by millions of dollars. Yet this 
organization is no better than the one maintained by the farm 
papers, nor as good as that of periodical publishers, nor as 
strong as the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
All of these associations are getting better and better organized 
without regard to expense, and it is paying them. The direct- 
mail circulars recently issued state: ‘Once each year there 
is a gathering of direct-mail advertising men who produce the 
clever campaigns and of those who use them to bring business. 
Each meets, greets, and rubs shoulders with his fellows. Each 
listens to direct-mail problems discussed by speakers of inter- 
national repute. Each can, if he will, take an active part in 
discussion from either viewpoint.” And then, further: “A 
man of knowledge, tact, keen insight and love of service is in 
the secretary’s chair. He is a permanent, paid officer of the 
association, devoting all his time solely to our and your inter- 
ests.” And of such is the organization of every kind of pub- 
licity men but the newspapers, though the latter are coming 
along slowly and will finally arrive when the moss-backs and 
wise ones of the past century, who do the kicking about paying 
for organization work, have passed away. 








In journalism, education is the tool with which a man 
works.— Frank A. Munsey. 
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Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 
BY J. L. FRAZIER 


CrypE G. ScuRIveR, Topeka, Kansas.— The advertising and circulars pro- 
moting the need for a new church edifice by the Potwin Presbyterians is well 
arranged. We see no way in which we are certain it could be improved. 

Redwood City Tribune, Redwood City, California.— We’re pleased to receive 
Vol. 1, No. 1 of what promises to be a mighty fine newspaper. Editorially it 
is plainly a live wire, and it is well executed typographically. The print is 
not so clear as it would be if more impression and less ink had been applied; 
the first page of the copy sent us is badly smeared, as a result of the ink 
spreading. Advertisements are very good indeed. 

Home Weekly, Xenia, Ohio.— In general your paper is neat and we appre- 
ciate particularly the readable size of type in which the body is set. The 
print is a little pale and not as uniformly distributed as it ought to be, the 
fault being particularly noticeable on the halftone portraits. These are poorly 
printed, not only on account of a lack of ink but because they were not even 
leveled up, to say nothing of being properly overlayed. 

Northfield News, Northfield, Minnesotaa—We have for a number of years 
considered the News one of the finest small-town papers published in America. 
Your special thirty-six page edition of May 18 provides no cause for changing 
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When you get the idea of trying something new in the way of a 
first-page arrangement just think of this. We believe if there were a 
better way of treating the masthead of a newspaper than the conven- 
tional method of spreading the name across the page it would have 
been discovered before this. Think, too, of the practice of running 
‘“want ” advertisements at the top of the first page, which is a step 
worse than running advertisements lower down on the first page. This 
illustration, contrary to our usual practice, is not a model or guide to 
follow, but a danger signal of something to avoid. 


that opinion, if, indeed, it does not serve to strengthen it. In all respects the 
issue is admirably handled, although the most outstanding qualities are the 
manner in which the numerous halftones are printed on ordinary news-stock 
and the uniformity of ink and impression throughout. 

Union Trust Company, Detroit, Michigan— We have commented fre- 
quently upon the improvements in financial advertising during the past decade, 
but of all the excellent financial advertising that has come to our attention 
the series of your page advertisements, of which two are reproduced, mark a 
distinct step in advance. Pertinent and impressive illustration backed up by 
logical and influential copy, set forth with consummate skill on the part of 
your typographer, results in advertisements that would be difficult to improve 
upon in any respect. 

Cuester F. Connet, Pittsburg, Kansas.—The Booster is a mighty fine 
paper all the way through. The large size of the body type is a big point in 
its favor and the first page makeup is invariably attractive and well balanced. 


Evidence is apparent to show that the principles of newspaper makeup have 
been studied by the high school students responsible for the Booster. If pub- 
lishers generally would only give the same thought to their papers this depart- 
ment would have littie to comment on, unless a higher goal than any of us 
now thinks essential were set. 

Paut J. Loxcinskr, Columbus, Ohio.— So far as we can determine the 
Herold (German) is weil executed. Being the Easter edition, the paper is 
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This is the first page of the Pittsburg, Kansas, high school paper, 
and its excellence should be an incentive to a great many veteran pub- 
lishers. The body type is larger than usual, and we wonder if it 
wouldn’t be a good idea for the many publishers who find difficulty 
filling their paper with eight- -point to use a larger size of body type 
and use less “ boiler plate.’’ Certainly such publishers would win the 
acclaim of their subscribers for having made the paper easier to read. 


quite appropriately printed in green, though a little lighter than we like, partic- 
ularly from the standpoint of legibility. The Easter lily border on the first 
page lends distinction to the edition and, so, will cause it to be considered 
with greater interest than usual. The print is very good and the advertise- 
ments are well arranged and displayed, simplicity in emphasis and form being 
a prime good feature. 

Public Mirror, Arapahoe, Nebraska.— The best feature of your paper is the 
advertising display; the worst is the print. The ink is lighter than it ought 
to be in many places and heavier elsewhere, with a few spots in between that 
are about right. A little more care in adjusting the fountain of the press is 
urgently required. The first page is well balanced and attractive looking, but 
the larger heading at least should not be a single deck but should have at least 
one subordinate deck to dress it up and convey more of the facts contained in 
the stories over which it appears. 

New Richmond News, New Richmond, Wisconsin.— Your first page is very 
bad. It is wholly lacking in appearance of a newspaper as a result of your 
having set the name of the paper across the last three columns only, devoting 
the space over the first three columns to ‘‘ want” advertisements. Instead 
of distinction you have created an appearance of incongruity, complexity and 
nonentity. The news heads are not at all good either; the three lines of 
hand-set type, arranged drop-line style, look crowded and the heads appear 
unfinished, and without grace, as a result of there being no subordinate decks. 
Again, we find a number of small display advertisements on the first page. 
The first page of a paper, at least, should have character; it should distinguish 
the paper just as the face distinguishes an individual. Here we have something 
that does not look like a first page, nor does it look like an “ inside” page. 
The print is very good, in fact the best part of the paper, although the adver- 
tisements are commendable. 
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Wayne Herald, Wayne, Nebraska.—Your “ Spring Number” is consistent 
with the excellence of all the editions we have seen; the Herald, in the opinion 
of this writer, is one of the ten or twelve best small-town papers published in 
America -—— and he has seen most of them. Indeed, at the moment, we can not 
recall one where all features — print, makeup, typography and content — are 
of the same high standard of excellence. We reproduce a characteristic adver- 
tisement. Again we ask, readers, would bold types make it better? 







Dickinson Press, Dickinson, North Dakota.— Although we consider there 
are too many large headings in the lower part of your first page, we still count 
If these headings were set in smaller type, with a secondary 
neater and none 





it a good one. 
deck, the appearance 
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This is the style of advertising display followed in the Wayne (Neb.) 
Herald and for general efiectiveness, and in the interest of an attractive paper 
as a whole, the style can not be improved upon. Restraint in the number_of 
display features and the making of these big and strong result in force. ‘The 
advertisement is weak in one respect, however. There was ample space for a 
larger size of body type, that used being too small in proportion to the size of 
the display lines and of the advertisement. Nevertheless, it conveys the idea 
that bold type is not essential to effectiveness of display. 














printing is fair, though we’re sure you can improve it. Advertisements are 
very good indeed, in fact, if there were fewer styles of display type the pages 
on which advertisements appear would be excellent, as plain rules are used 
almost consistently as border and because the advertisements are pyramided. 

Worth County Tribune, Grant City, Missouri.— Except for the print your 
paper is excellent. The distribution of ink is not uniform, and on the whole 
there is too much of it. More impression and a better regulation of the flow 
would help a great deal toward making the paper appear as good as it really is. 
The advertisements, taken all the way through, average about the best of any 
paper we have thus far examined this month, and we note with a great deal of 
pleasure that they are pyramided on all pages. The first page is pleasing in 
appearance and is also interesting. 

Chariton Leader, Chariton, Iowa— The four-page advertising circular, 
containing advertisements of eight local merchants, is good in all respects 
except one, the border. The decorative border made up of diamond-shaped units 
is too prominent, not only because of its blackness but also because of its 
“spotty ”’ character and, so, may be said to detract measurably from the type 
matter. Plain rule would be better. Indeed if a plain rule border had been 
used the appearance of these pages would be excellent, as the types used are 
good and the layout and display are excellent, at least considering that there 
is so much matter in them. 

Ogden Reporter, Ogden, lowa.—Advertisements are very good, except where 
the display is set in that condensed block head-letter style of type. If the 
Century Bold, generally used for display, were used altogether the appearance 
of the paper would be excellent, if, also, the irregularity of the print were 
corrected. The distribution of the ink is not at all uniform. The first page 
makeup is well balanced and the page appears interesting. The style of head 
letter used for the main deck of the No. 1 head is not so good looking as the 
plainer block letter would be, and it looks particularly bad when crowded into 
a deck of three lines. A little more space between the dashes in the heads 
is decidedly in order. 

K. L. Hamman, Oakland, California—We have for several years admired 
the especially handsome typography that characterizes the advertisements exe- 
cuted in your agency. Safe and sane display in attractive and readable type 
faces, fortified by an excellent use of white space, and eye-arresting layouts, 
leave nothing whatever for us to suggest in the way of improvement. We 
reproduce an especially interesting advertisement for The Oakland Bank to 
illustrate how more than the usual number of display lines may be employed 
in an advertisement without making it complex and hard to read. It is a mat- 
ter of white space and arrangement. Our readers, we are sure, will agree that, 
even though set in a light-face type, this advertisement will stand out in any 
company, thanks to the aforementioned good qualities. 

Largo Sentinel, Largo, Florida—— Use short dashes between the decks of 
news heads and between the heads and items. Headings without dashes between 
sections look unfinished, so, unattractive, and also crowded. ‘Try, also, to 
have the same kind of heading at the top of the first column that appears at 
the top of the last column. Some of the advertisements are very good, while 
others are quite bad, the latter as a result of poor distribution of white space, 
crowding and the use of a great variety of type faces which do not harmonize. 
We find a great deal of extra-condensed block head-letter style of type used 
in advertising display, and urge an avoidance of this style, and consistency in 
the use of types of regular proportion, such as the Cheltenham Bold. Some- 
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times we find an advertisement that is crowded throughout but with an over- 
large signature. A signature need not be large; in fact, the heading should be 
the main display of an advertisement, not only to get attention and to start 
the reader in at the beginning but also in order that the advertisement will be 
balanced and agreeable to the eyes. 

Daily American Tribune, Dubuque, Iowa.— In general this paper, the only 
Cathulic daily in the English language published in America, is commendable. 
The print is not so clear as we should like to see it, for with less impression 
than necessary an endeavor to make up the deficiency with ink has apparently 
been made, so we find that considerable offsetting and smearing took place when 
the paper passed through the folder. One can not carry a heavy body of 
ink on a perfecting press, particularly on a flat-bed perfecting press, for the 
reason that the sheet is backed up so quickly after it is printed and in an 
instant passes through the folder. We also feel that too many of the prominent 
features are grouped at the top of the first page, not only because the interest 
is not distributed but also because the page is not well balanced with the 
strong features massed at the top. 

Alta Advertiser, Alta, Iowa.— The print is very good and the first page of 
your April 28 issue is well arranged. We do not like the arrangement of the 
No. 1 heads, however. With the three lines of the main deck set the fu!l 
column width there is an effect of crowding, particularly since the head letter 
is a black one, Century Bold condensed. This deck ought to be set drop-line 
fashion, that is, stepped from left to right. The third deck of this No. 1 head 
is too weak, and ought to be set in larger type and full-column width. Adver- 
tisements are quite satisfactory. On one or two pages, however, there are a 
great many prominent illustrations and headings while there is very little 
prominent black display on others, so, between the two kinds, there is quite 
a difference. The pages having a great many strong display units look complex 
deck, the appearance would be neater and none the less interesting. The 
























eAnnouncement 

The New Building for the College Avenue Branch 

of THE OakLaNnD Bank will be formally opened 
Saturday, March 3 


HE OPENING of this attractive 

building —especially constructed to 
be the permanent home of the College 
Avenue Branch of Oakland’s oldest and 
largest bank— marks another step in the 
remarkable growth of the rapidly de- 
veloping Rockridge section. 


“Housewarming” 
Program A cordial invitation is extended to the 
The new building will be public to attend the opening and in- 


spect the facilities that have been pro- 
vided in this new building which is to 
completely serve the banking needs of 
residents and business people of the 
College Avenue community. 


open from 2 to 9 p. m. 
Masic—4 to 5 and 7:30 
tog p.m. Quartet and 
Orchestra. 


Speaking —8 p.m. 


College Avenue Branch 
THE OAKLAND BANK 


( Established in 1867 as The Oakland Bank of Savings) 


College Avenue and Ocean View Drive 
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An unusual breaking up of white space features this 
advertisement prepared for the Oakland, California, news- 
papers by the K. Leroy Hamman advertising agency. Set 
against a background of white space it stood out with 
great emphasis. 





Century Bold for the display — and, happily, most of them are set in that 
good face — are particularly effective. 

Waurika News-Democrat, Waurika, Oklahoma.— The “ Industrial Edition ” 
is a humdinger. Such a volume of fine advertising obtainable in a city of 
3,300 indicates a progressive community as well as a live newspaper. We 
admire the sixty-four page paper in all respects, but particularly appreciate the 
excellence of the display advertising, regretful, of course, that considerable 
small matter in the larger advertisements is set in capitals, presumably because 
of the necessity for handling as much matter as possible on the machine. At 
that you have something most small-town publishers fail to obtain with their 
machine equipment, that is matrices of a large-face twelve point — or is it 
fourteen point — which did valiant service in getting out this big edition. 
Manifestly the advertisements were handled thoughtfully and skilfully. 
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BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


From a proofreader in New Orleans comes this query: 
‘Please advise if in your opinion a comma and hyphen should 
he used when dividing figures. I hold the hyphen should be 
omitted.” 

Both the comma and the hyphen are needed. A number 
expressed in arabic numerals coming at the end of a line of 
type is divisible after any of its component groups of digits, 
and the comma should be retained as used for pointing off the 
croups when the number is intact within the line; while the 
hyphen is indispensable as a run-on sign, exactly as in a broken 
word. Thus: 79,- at the end of one line, 382 at the begin- 
ning of the next; or 1,118,- and 000,000. 

Such division is preferably avoided where possible, for the 
sake of sightliness; but there is no argument in logic against 
it, and the punctuation signs are essential to the reader’s 
comfort. 


Another proofreader, in Oregon, asks if there is any choice 
between “ graduated” and “ was graduated.” ‘“ My English 
teacher in high school,” he writes, “ would never permit us 
to speak of graduating. He said the school would graduate 
us; we would be graduated —if we were more particular 
about our English! Today I applied his teaching and queried 
the sentence in an editorial article: ‘A class of 258 will grad- 
uate this June.’ The editorial writer ignored the query. Am 
I right, or was he? ” 

“Graduate ” may be a transitive or an intransitive verb. 
To be graduated is to be admitted to a scholastic or academic 
grade or degree: to graduate is to take the degree. Many 
teachers ride the “ was graduated ” hobby; but common usage, 
good literary practice and dictionary sanction may all be lined 
up on the side of the active form. Its passive cousin is as 
much exposed to the charge of pedantry as the active is open 
to attack for vulgarity. Our own personal preference is for 
the active, but we should never think of criticizing anybody 
for preferring the other. 


Joseph Thornton, of Brooklyn, New York, writes: “In 
vour Proofroom department for May I notice a quotation 
from a headline in the Los Angeles Times. Should not the 
exclamation mark have been put outside the quotation marks, 
as it is hardly likely that the original carried the ‘ screamer’? ” 

It should! The sentence as printed was this: “ The Times 
printed it under the conspicuous head of ‘ Mails Carried by 
Auto in South Africa!’ ” The transposition of the ‘“‘ screamer ” 
and the single quote was accidental and an error. We could 
let ourselves out by saying — truthfully — that it was printed 
directly from the letter as printer’s copy; but we are not par- 
ticularly anxious to be let out, because the correction affords 
opportunity to state formally that we are not infallible (that, 
of course, is self-evident and not a monopolized deficiency) 
and that this department makes no pretense of superhuman 
infallibility. 

The department is inevitably largely critical in tone; but 
it strives for the only justifiable kind of criticism, that which 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


is constructive. More than that: It welcomes frank and good 
natured criticism, like Mr. Thornton’s. 

The logical placing of quote marks in relation to other 
punctuation is one of the proofreader’s most fascinating prob- 
lems. We seem to have brought it up sooner than we had 
proposed to do, and rather more effectively than we had been 
confident of! 


Anticipating remonstrance with the last sentence that ran 
through our typewriter, we rise to remark further that we are 
of those who think the preposition not at all the right sort of 
word to end a clause or sentence with, but so easily misplaced 
that its abuse is easy to make a practice of! 

Or, as we might say, a preposition should not ordinarily be 
permitted to stand at the end of a sentence, nor should such 
use of it be practiced habitually. 


The postman brightens a gloomy day with this offering 
from a specially appreciated (because appreciative) reader: 

“T wish to congratulate you on your interesting and instruc- 
tive inaugural instalment of the ‘ Proofroom.’ I particularly 
enjoyed your vigorous slam at stock phrases; and I think you 
might appropriately have included the ‘accentuated’ and 
‘intrigued’ of the society reporters and some other kinds of 
reporters. 

‘And how about the ‘comic strip’ and some other car- 
toonists who habitually commit the most atrocious blunders 
of grammar and spelling, even of the simplest words! The 
‘columnists ’ take an occasional slam at them, I have noticed, 
but the brethren who draw evidently are beyond redemption — 
congenitally incapable of learning orthography or grammar. 

“This seems to be a matter hopelessly beyond the juris- 
diction of the proofreader.” 


Clark Alberti, San Diego, writes: 

“No doubt you have noticed that almost everybody who 
writes, from the country correspondent of the county-seat 
weekly, to the university professor who contributes to mag- 
azines of the highest class, ignores the old-established rule that 
‘each other’ properly applies to persons or objects not exceed- 
ing more than two in number; and that ‘one another’ cor- 
rectly applies to persons or objects exceeding two in number. 

“We do not find such slovenly use of these phrases in the 
Bible, or in the works of Nathaniel Hawthorne and some other 
classics, but their present-day use seems so hopelessly dis- 
torted as to be beyond redemption. 

“‘T should like to have your ruling on the enclosed example 
from The Outlook, where possibly the author’s conception or 
expressed intention is not entirely clear.” 

The clipping is “ The Book Table” from the August, 1922, 
Outlook. The headline is: ‘‘ What Books Do Boys Recom- 
mend to Each Other,” and this sentence in the text is boldly 
underlined in challenging red by our correspondent: “So I 
decided to let my boys lure each other on.” 
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As the writer of the article was describing his experiences 
as a teacher, it is evident that he used “ each other” of more 
than two persons. The expression is elliptical for “each the 
other,” and the process of condensation is projected by elim- 
ination of the article. If two persons lure each other on, each 
lures the other on. If more than two persons engage in the 
reciprocal process, each lures others (some, not necessarily all, 
of the others), and we condense to “ lure one another.” 

With a chuckle which Mr. Alberti will not begrudge us, we 
quote a Webster example: “It is a bad thing that men should 
hate each other; but it is far worse that they should contract 
the habit of cutting one another’s throats without hatred — 
Macaulay.” 

Probably the fairest conclusion is that the distinction 
between “each other” of two, and “one another” of more 
than two, is worth observing by those who like clean English, 
while failure to observe it is a drop from one-hundred per- 
centism but not a serious offense. 


A New York printer submits a card beginning “ Yourself 
and ladies are invited,” and asks: “‘ Yourself and ladies’ is 
incorrect, is it not?” Not incorrect, we should say; but open 
to discussion. The Standard Dictionary says: “Its use as 
a subject nominative is obsolete in literature.” Shakespeare 
used it so: “If yourselves are old. .’ The pronoun 
is a reflexive form; it turns back to an antecedent of simple, 
direct form, as in “ you yourself,” a duplication for emphasis 
and sometimes for courtesy. 

No one would think of saying or writing “ Yourself is 
invited,” paralleling the piquant Irish reference to the head of 
the house as “ Himself.” But “ You and ladies are invited ” 
does sound awkward. “ You and your ladies ” would be rather 
more natural, but not elegant; it suggests the style in which 
“lady friends” is encountered. Why not sidestep: ‘“ You 
are invited”; with a separate sentence for the ladies? The 


ladies frequently complicate a situation, but always reward us 
graciously for courteous and considerate special treatment. 


Looking through some recent books of fiction, our roving 
eye is caught by some blemishes that would not have been 
there if proofreaders were given their way in this world of error. 

E. V. Lucas, in “ Genevra’s Money” (Doran): “TI said 
that marriage meant compromise. Had she tried to accom- 
modate herself to him? I asked, to make allowances? to make, 
in short, the best of it?” The revise that never happened: 
“Had she tried to accommodate herself to him, I asked; to 
make allowances — in short, to make the best of it?” 

Next, an anonymous novelist, in “ West of the Water 
Tower” (Harpers): “It had been an early trail across the 
continent and which had not been closed up.” “ Law is one 
of those things that takes a fully matured mind.” “Be not 
like dumb-driven cattle” — a compound that turns two sep- 
arate adjectives describing the cattle into a description of the 
manner of their driving. In this novel we have “ bible ” once, 
then “ Bible” three times, “ bible” twice, and “ Bible” ten 
times. This is giving too much for the money! 


In “ This King Business,” by Frederick L. Collins (Cen- 
tury), we find— without much searching! — things like the 
following: ‘“‘ Restauranteur ”’; “ casualities ”’; “the Spaniards’s 
suspicion”; “Princess Lleana,” “ Victor Emanuel” and 
“ Roumania” in cut-lines, and “ Princess Ileana,” “ Victor 
Emmanuel ” and “ Rumania ” in the text. 

In “ The Four Stragglers,” by Frank L. Packard (Doran): 
“ Insiduously ”; “a series of crimes were being perpetrated ” 
on page 20, and “a series of crimes was directly attributable 
to the war,” on page 23; “aman who once . . you tried 
to murder.” 
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Mr. Packard’s publisher and the publisher’s printer per- 
mitted him to pepper his 303 pages with 1253 dashes. But the 
record goes to Little, Brown, publishers of Isabel Hornibrook’s 
story, ““Pemrose Lorry, Radio Amateur,” with 2055 dashes 
in 311 pages. Can’t you imagine the typesetter and the proof- 
reader growling about ‘“ English as she is puncturated ”’? 


These are small matters, but they bulk into rather impres- 
sive support for those who think modern publishing needs 
reform in the printing department. 





THE OLD PROOFREADER. VOLUN- 
TEERS TO READ TO THE SUNDAY 
BIBLE CLASS. -- 


"--AMEN - PERIOD- PARA- 
GRAPH- AND THE LORD 
SAID TO THEM - COLON - 
GO YE OUT INTO THE 
WORLD, ETC, ETc.” 











The Old Proofreader 
Cartoon by R. H. Dircky. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


A purchasing agent is usually a successful and shrewd buyer 
of many things, but one commodity that presents itself as more 
or less of an enigma to him is printing. The average purchasing 
agent thinks in terms of dollars and cents, and has a hazy idea 
that the routine of the printing plant is so standardized and the 
methods of production so uniform that price is merely a ques- 
tion of the margin of profit that the printer wants. For 
instance, a certain department desires 10,000 catalogues, and 
the quality of the paper, the size of type and all incidental 
details are specified. The purchasing agent solicits bids from 
five printing houses in town without any investigation of their 
reputation as printers. When the prices come in, he is amazed. 
The high bidder is forty or fifty per cent above the low man, 
and the others are found at irregular intervals between. So the 
low man gets the job. But the purchasing agent has failed to 
take into consideration a very important but intangible factor, 
the human element. Quality printing demands time and crafts- 
manship. Here we find the answer to the price variation. 
Competitive bidding on printing is very often an unfair and 
unsatisfactory method of buying printing—The Hell Box. 
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Are Proofreaders Appreciated ? 


BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


2, ROOFREADERS have their full share of 
+ professional pride. Perhaps it is because 
(8 they have so much of it that they have also 
4 a reputation for being “cranky.” The 
} proofreader needs conscience in his work; 
\@ his errors are immortalized in print. And 
{ conscientious workers are likely to be defi- 

cient in geniality; the strain shows. Con- 
science and pride together make the predominating element in 
the nature of the typical proofreader. Proofreading is not 
recognized as a profession. The poorest writer, it sometimes 
seems, is more honored than the most capable and conscien- 
tious proofreader. The credit for the proofreader’s good work 
often goes, unjustly, to the writer; blame for the writer’s bad 
work has often, even more unjustly, perhaps, to be shouldered 
by the proofreader. The “corrector for the press” is too 
often restricted in his opportunity, and quite too liberally 
endowed with responsibility. 

The proofreader’s calling is exposed to two injustices. 
First, it is very often regarded as a part of the mechan- 
ical process of perpetuating thought. Second, it is too fre- 
quently viewed as an intermediate step between a print-shop 
job and an editorial position. In the first view, proofreading 
is mere checking up, to “ Re? 














make the readin’ like the writin’, 
a view that consorts with strict “follow copy” orders, and 
deliberately discards the proofreader’s intelligence and special 
knowledge. In the second, it is unfairly derogated, robbed 
of its dignity and placed in a false position. Temporary proof- 
readers are seldom real proofreaders. They may be efficient 
and useful, but they are not of the blood brotherhood. 

These are genuine grievances. They rankle in many a 
proofreader’s mind. They help to make his work less happy 
than a man’s work should be when he brings to it the virtues 
of conscience and professional pride. They nourish the dis- 
couraging feeling that proofreaders and their work are not 
properly and fairly appreciated; and work unappreciated is 
joyless work, exhausting work, work that leaves the worker 
drained instead of refreshed, depressed instead of exalted, 
embittered instead of sweetened. 

A tragedy of this universal longing for appreciation was 
enacted last spring when the distinguished physicist Dr. Arthur 
Gordon Webster, of Worcester, Massachusetts, ended his life 
by his own act, leaving a note in which he declared that life 
was no longer worth living because his work was not appre- 
ciated: ‘“ For years I have been a failure— my research is 
worth nothing.” In the story of Dr. Webster’s life and death 
there is material for all philosophers of life to ponder. 

Dr. Webster was in his sixty-first year. He was a graduate 
of Harvard, and had taken postgraduate courses at Berlin, 
Paris and Stockholm. He held doctorates in science and in 
letters. He had taught physics at Harvard, and since 1900 
had been head of the physics department of Clark University. 
He was a member of many learned societies, in America and 
abroad. His writings were known and respected among sci- 
entists all over the world. He had —as it would seem to most 
of us — everything a man could wish to make him happy and 
give him the sustaining consciousness of a life devoted to 
useful study and the service of mankind. And this man killed 
himself, calling his career a failure! 

The tragedy attracted wide attention; it was one that 
appealed to universal human interest. Not idle curiosity but 
an eager desire to learn about the possibilities of life prompted 
the comments quoted here, as it prompts the present reference. 


The Worcester (Mass.) Telegram: “Dr. Webster felt 
keenly what he considered a failure in appreciation in his fel- 
lows; he brooded the absence of a happy synchronization 
between himself and the world he lived in; he walked in dis- 
couragement and saw his present and his future as a dark 
thing. Of course Dr. Webster was no failure. . . . His suc- 
cess differed from the success for which so many of us strive. 
But it was none the less real.” 

The Springfield (Mass.) Republican: “ His achievements 
in an abstruse subject were of a high order, and his career as 
a teacher was certainly not a failure.” 

The Boston Transcript: “The death of Professor Webster 
carries no reflection upon the conditions of life and work of 
men of science who are engaged in instruction or in pure 
research. There is at least the indirect suggestion in certain 
comment upon the tragedy that if Professor Webster had 
chosen the commercial side of science for his vocation he 
would have lived out his life prosperously and therefore hap- 
pily. There is nothing in this suggestion. The man of pure 
science does not consider commercial or material rewards 
beyond the fair opportunity of a creditable existence which his 
educational or research work should yield to him.” 

The New York Herald: “ It is true with all of us, in every 
line of endeavor, that an infinite number of tasks will remain 
undone. . . . Nobody fails who tries and struggles. And 
what a miserable world it would be if all the problems were 
solved and all the work done! ” 

Appreciation and reward — how we all crave them! In 
his novel “Island of the Innocent,” Grant Overton speaks of 
us all as heroes — because we go on fighting without a chance 
for victory, working without hope of success. But there is 
victory in not giving up the fight; there is success in refusing 
to let failure in one and another of our tasks constitute defeat 
of motive and purpose. If success is to be measured by money 
alone, many a man will win the medal whose life in the broader 
view is discreditable; many a man deemed a failure will pos- 
sess riches of the soul beyond computation. 

But some of us, having no contempt for money and the 
comforts and sense of security it can buy, and measuring its 
value sensibly in terms of what we are willing to give in 
exchange for it, err in putting too high an estimate on that 
other measure of reward, the appreciation of our fellows. 
Appreciation is precious; but to make it the test or measure 
of success is to place conventional judgment and human gen- 
erosity above the fact of intrinsic merit. If a man’s purpose is 
good and his work faithfully done, he may resent the injustice 
of appreciation withheld — but he has a possession of which 
the powers of darkness can not rob him. 

These perhaps rather tenuous reflections come right down 
to business when you apply them to any proofreader’s work, 
or to the work of all proofreaders. They do not lead to a con- 
clusion that a proofreader has not a proper grievance if an 
employer fails to give the value of his work just recognition, 
in pay and praise. They do lead to this conclusion: Men 
who read proof are rendering social service, and theirs is the 
reward that comes with consciousness of eliminating error and 
contributing to the rightness of things. 

The proofreader is a factor in the productive value of a 
printing plant; he is certainly not a parasite, and he is not a 
vague part of overhead. His work compares with that of a 
finisher in a process of manufacture. He should be well paid; 
his labors should have appreciative recognition. But he must 
himself never forget that pay and praise must be earned. 
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Respect for his calling begins at his own desk. What others 
think of it will depend upon what he makes of it. If the 
profession is less highly regarded than once it was, may it not 
well be —in the logic of life—that there has been some 
declension from the high standards of old, some lowering of 
ideals, some falling off in respect of service rendered? Only 
as proofreaders face these searching questions frankly and 
fearlessly can their claim to recognition and appreciation 
prosper in attentive hearing. 

It is not without some misgiving that I mail these loosely 
organized thoughts to the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Some of our readers will think little of a sermon like this. 
He who preaches to his fellows must be either very sure of 
his ground or full of a boldness that may lead him to a fall. 
But it may be that these paragraphs will evoke an echo of 
endorsement from some members of the fraternity; it would 
be interesting, and quite surely profitable, if we might have in 
this department a free discussion of the topic of this article. 

A schoolmaster said, in writing to me last winter about 
the death of my father, F. Horace Teal!, who for so many 
years of his studious life gave the best of his work to this 
journal: “It is certainly true that the men who deal and live 
with books usually get nothing more than a bare living, if that, 
for their painstaking work; but the companionship of books 
and all that goes with them generally makes up in delightful 
work and inspiration for what they fail to get in material 
return. ‘Teachers realize this fully, else there would be no 
teachers, as there would be few editors and preachers.” 

And the proofreader who lives up to the high standards 
of his ancient and honorable calling is bound to share the joys 
and the troubles predicated here of teachers, editors and 


preachers. 


ATTRACTIVE RAILWAY ADVERTISING CARD 
BY E. M. KEATING 


The advertising department of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, has recently issued a very attractive adver- 
tising card in six colors which is unique, to say the least. When 
viewed at a distance of six or eight feet, this card produced 
on ordinary pulp board has the appearance of a litho produc- 
tion. The colors are opaque and are laid on with the smooth- 
ness of appearance of offset litho work. The card was not 
printed, neither is it a litho or a photogravure production. It 
was produced by a simple stencil method. The artist as well 
as the producer of this unique specimen of colorwork is M. J. 
Lucas, who made the original design in water colors as well 
as the stencils for the colors, and produced the finished cards. 

Through the kindness of D. H. Howard, superintendent of 
the advertising department, the writer was shown the various 
stages of the work, from the making of the stencil to the 
finished card. The stencils are made of a finely woven fabric, 
through which the thin coloring material readily passes. The 
part of the design which is not intended to show color is 
blocked out with a medium not readily dissolved by the vehicle 
of the coloring matter, hence the liquid color may be applied 
through the stencil for an indefinite period without affecting 
the blocked-out portion of the stencil. 

The accuracy of the register of the various colors appears 
to be a very simple matter, as all color areas that are blocked 
out are purposely lapped on the joints, and owing to the density 
of the color the lapping of contiguous colors does not produce 
a third color, as would be the case if a transparent coloring 
material were used. In this particular case the white was 
applied first, followed by the yellow, and the darker colors. 
The design shows areas where a Ben Day effect was produced 
without any apparent clogging of the stencil by the coloring 
material. In fact the small letters appear just as sharp as the 
larger characters, and slender lines retain their uniformity 


throughout the design. 
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From the explanation given the writer by Mr. Lucas it 
appears that the method is marked by simplicity throughout 
all the operations. This statement may startle the color printer, 
who may see colorwork of a certain kind slipping from his 
grasp. However, his alarm is unwarranted, as the slowness 
with which the work would be produced would prevent the 
use of the method except on issues of a limited quantity. One 
feature will be a surprise to the color printer, and that is the 
comparatively quick drying of the colors. A patch of solid 
color will dry hard in an hour and can be succeeded by other 
colors. However, it is noted that the lapping will produce a 
band of color equal to the lapped part, which, as in regular 
printing, takes a necessarily greater time to dry. The artist 
mixes his own coloring medium, employing the usual vehicles 
and driers. The color may be deposited on any kind of paper 
material and also on fabric and metal with equal facility. 

A number of hangers produced by Mr. Lucas have unusual 
artistic merit as well as a decided commercial value, and it is 
doubtful whether some of them could have been improved 
upon either by litho or printing methods. 

The stencil method is not new, as it has been employed in 
the production of felt banners. A few years ago a specimen 
of stencil work combined with printing was reviewed in the 
Presswork department of this journal at the request of a 
subscriber. 

Mr. Howard and Mr. Lucas are to be congratulated on the 
excellence of these specimens. It is very likely that we shall 
hear more about the method. 





BROADCASTED FROM MASTER PRINTERS’ 
CONGRESS IN SWEDEN 


BY AXEL EDWARD SAHLIN 

At the First International Congress of Master Printers 
held in Gothenburg, Sweden, June 4 to 6, 1923, eighteen nations 
of the world were represented, with about one hundred and 
fifty master printers, from Lofoden, away up north, to New 
Zealand, away down on the south side of the globe. 

At the opening Waldemar Zachrisson, the great master 
printer of Sweden and the president of the congress, welcomed 
every one, giving his address first in English, then in French. 
German, Italian and Swedish, and his message was received 
with great applause. Before the congress started on its reg- 
ular business session a delegation headed by R. A. Austen- 
Leigh, of England, presented an ebony gavel to Mr. Zachrisson. 

The following officers were elected for the congress: 
Waldemar Zachrisson, president for Sweden, and R. A. Austen- 
Leigh, for England; H. Nyholm and K. Z. Haegstrom, vice- 
presidents, Sweden; Bruno Zachrisson and FE. Karlbring, of 
Gothenburg, secretaries. 

On the order of Mr. Zachrisson the congress selected a 
committee to draw up the resolutions, etc., represented by one 
for each nation present: United States of America, Australia. 
Denmark, England, Finland, France. Iceland, Italy, Norway, 
New Zealand, Spain, Switzerland, Sweden, Czecho-Slovakia. 
Germany, Hungary, Austria and Estland. 





THE BUSINESS OF LIVING 


Dry rot creeps into the business of living just as it creeps 
into any business, whether through lack of interest or super- 
vision, or low ideals of management. A fussy, fault-finding 


method of management is not good for a business and it is not 
good for the body. An intelligent, well directed, hopeful, cour- 
ageous management, based upon accurate knowledge of condi- 
tions, is the ideal of the modern competent business man. It 
is the ideal to be set up for the management of the business of 
living. — Life Extension Institute Bulletin. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


More Impression Rather Than More Ink 


A western publisher submits a copy of a weekly newspaper 
in which several faults are visible. He asks for suggestions 
toward correcting troubles which have continued for some 
time. 

Answer.—The paper is not badly printed except where 
imperfect slugs are used in border around acvertisements. 
The makeup should not allow the advertisement to project into 
the margin, as did the lower end of Blank Brothers’ advertise- 
ment on the last page. The poor printing of the type next to 
the column rules on the first page is probably due to the fact 
that the rules work up or are a trifle high. We believe you 
can safely add about two or three more sheets of print paper 
to the tympan and also set the form rollers a trifle tighter 
against the iron vibrator. It may even be necessary to set 
them firmer to the form, and this may be tried if the other 
steps do not give the desired results. 


Skidding Roller Mars Print 

A Nebraska publisher submits an impression of a halftone 
which is marred by the rollers on their upward movement. 
From the appearance of the plate it is a trouble that can be 
readily avoided. The publisher writes: ‘‘ We enclose a sheet 
showing a cut recently printed by us. You will note that there 
is a faint line almost parallel with the upper edge of the cut 
which shows up badly. We changed rollers and ink, ran the 
press with roller bearers and without, but we could not get 
away from the trouble. Rollers were practically new. Ink is 
a good quality halftone black.” 

Answer.—This trouble is due to the rollers not tracking 
properly. It can be prevented by locking up wood bearers 
next to the chase, or by taping the truck rollers so they will 
rotate. A vibrator roller should be used in printing forms 
of this character. 


Sheets Did Not Lie Flat 


A Canadian printer submits about ten sheets of an oblong 
statement printed in two colors on a gray bond paper. An 
eight-point solid tint border is printed on three sides of the 
sheet. The lower end of one column was without the tint 
and was occupied only by the downward extended rules. The 
letter reads: ‘‘ Enclosed you will find some statements printed 
in two colors, which you will notice are in register on the 
grippers and side guide, but do not register at the bottom right- 
hand corner of the sheet. When this job was trimmed down 
the border on the right was very uneven, nearly spoiling this 
job. Do you think that the paper swelled after the first color 
was run, or do you think that the sheets did not lie perfectly 
flat on the tympan? The only thing I used to hold the sheets 
was a gripper at each side of the border. Can vou tell me the 
cause and advise how to prevent this trouble? This sheet was 
run one thousand an hour.” 


Answer.—The trouble was due to the bulging up of the 
sheets in the center when the tint was printed. This condition 


shows plainly by measuring the sheets which have irregular 
register on the open edge of the plate. It was possible and 
within your power to prevent it, but as it did not show, owing 
to the generous margin you had for grippers, it was too late 
when the rule form was printed. To prevent the bulging of 
the sheet in the open space you could have used the string, 
card and cork, or the auxiliary or extension gripper made for 
just such a purpose. If the latter is not available you may 
arrange two strands of strong twine connecting the two grip- 
pers. Allow about one inch space between. Attach a piece 
of cardboard about an inch wide to the two pieces of twine, 
allowing the lower end of the card to extend downward into 
the blank area of the form. To this end of the card glue a 
circular or square piece of cork about one-quarter of an inch 
thick. This bit of cork attached to the cardboard will cause 
the latter to press the sheet of stock closely to the platen when 
the grippers press the sheet, and will exclude the air and hold 
the sheet in position, preventing its shifting. The extension 
grippers answer the same purpose and may be adapted for 
other uses as well. 
Printing on Wood 

A western printer submits a piece of laminated wood one- 
quarter inch thick which is to be printed upon, using a platen 
press. His letter reads in part as follows: “Enclosed is a 
wood cutout of a goat’s head to be used on a toy, which we 
want to produce in large quantities. Your advice regarding 
printing on this head from plates, using a platen press, will 
be appreciated. We will paint the head, that is, dip it in 
white paint first, then paint the face after the head has been 
cut out. What kind of plates would you advise using, and can 
a press bed be lowered to take the board one-quarter inch 
thick? Would it be reasonable to feed to cutout guides of 
wood glued to platen of press? Could we use electros mounted 
on wood with rubber between plate or under block, or could 
we use plates about one-half inch thick instead of type high?” 

Answer.—You can readily produce the work on a platen 
press by lowering the platen. You may use zinc plates 
mounted on metal, rubber plates mounted on wood, or steel- 
faced electros mounted on metal. If you use plates less than 
type high you will have to use rollers of a larger diameter in 
order to apply ink to the printing surface. After commencing 
this work you will undoubtedly have to modify a number of 
details before you make a good start. 


Trouble With Perforated Job 


An Ohio pressman submits a work ticket printed on bond 
paper four-up. There is one-half inch between gripper edge . 
and perforator which extends across the sheet parallel with 
the grippers. The nearest line of type is ten points from the 
perforator. The only problem presented is that of printing 
and perforating at the same time. The following is the press- 
man’s explanation of his trouble: “I am enclosing a sample 
of a job which always gives me much trouble. The trouble 
is in the perforator, which is of steel and higher than the type. 














In running this job I always underlay the form, not the per- 
forator, to the maximum, so as to enable me to work with as 
little packing as possible. I then glue the sheets of packing 
together where the perforator strikes, but with all this the per- 
forator finally cuts through, the packing rises and catches on 
the stripper fingers, tearing makeready all to pieces. In order 
to get a clear cut I sometimes cut away the packing down to 
the last sheet and then glue a very thin strip of metal where 
the perforator strikes. This is very difficult, especially when 
the type and the grippers are near the perforator, and in general 
it is not highly successful. I always lose from three to four 
hours on jobs of this kind, and am writing you in hope that 
you may know of a more simple and practical method of han- 
dling this kind of work on a pony cylinder.” 

Answer.—We shall be glad to pass on to our correspondent 
any suggestions which may help him. If the form were placed 
on the press the other way and the printing done on full folio 
size sheets instead of the one-quarter size, we should be able 
to supply the address of a concern making an attachment that 
would work without difficulty. 


Printing Register Job on Green Bond Paper 

From a southern printing concern the following letter was 
received: “Please advise how to proceed in order to print 
fresh or green bond paper from the mill to obtain close register 
on two-color work, as for example, several cases double cap 
bond paper, printed four checks on cap size, two colors, second 
color requiring a close register on cuts. We have run the first 
color and notice that the stock seems to be unusually wavy and 
evidently not thoroughly dry, due either to dampness from mill 
or dampness absorbed during the recent long wet spell. The 
run was made just as the weather had turned dry and warm, 
and on the second day we could not get a register on the red 
form, the sheets seemingly having stretched or expanded, evi- 
dently in the drying-out process. On close register work, to 
prevent a recurrence of such loss, what would you suggest? ” 

Answer.— Not having a sheet of the work before us, we 
could not advise except in a general way. There are certain 
kinds of work which would be economical to print simul- 
taneously on two presses. In the case you mention it appears 
that probably it could be done safely, especially since there 
is a possibility of the dimensions of the stock changing. Aim 
to keep the stock wrapped up until it is opened by the feeder 
when ready to feed. If it is possible, fly the sheets into racks 
onto sheets of wrapping or print paper, then cover up each 
ream as printed. Do not place the stock too near a source of 
heat, as it will complicate matters greatly. If possible, print 
on two presses, but if, owing to the nature of the work that 
is not possible, keep each ream covered or wrapped until ready 
for second printing. The Warren Monthly, issue of August 
and September, 1922, published by the S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts, gives the following general 
rules for avoiding bad register by printers doing colorwork: 
“(1) Paper is thoroughly seasoned by being racked in small 
quantities and left for a day or two before running. Or paper 
is seasoned by being run ‘blind’; that is, with no printing. 
(2) After the first run, the paper is kept in slipsheets except 
during the process of running, or piles are carefully covered, 
so that the air can not reach them. (3) The heaviest or ‘key’ 
form is run just as soon as possible after a job is started. The 
varnish in the ink helps to keep the moisture out of the sheet. 
(4) Each form is run just as soon as possible after the preced- 
ing one is printed.” In reference to running the sheets through 
the press “blind,” using the gas flame attachment, the heat 
from the gas will dry out the moisture on the edges, and if the 
stock is put into slipsheets as it is delivered it will not pick 
up moisture again very quickly. This hint is quoted from an 
interesting and exhaustive article on “The Wet and Dry 
Question,” as related to the expansion and contraction of paper. 
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PANTONE PLATE AND PRINTING PROCESS 


The pantone plate and printing process, believed by its 
inventor and sponsors to be destined to revolutionize the present 
methods of pictorial printing, has reached a point where actual 
specimens of commercial work done with it are expected to be 
forthcoming within a short time. Great economies are seen 
in the elimination of etching, routing, recessing and engraving 
through the use of the Pantone plate process, which was 
invented in England by A. Ronald Trist and is being worked 
out in laboratories that have been equipped by R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Company, Chicago. Recognizing more than a year ago 
the possibilities of the process, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany invited Mr. Trist to come to Chicago to demonstrate the 
commercial advantages of the Pantone process. In an inter- 
view with a representative of THE INLAND PRINTER recently, 
Mr. Trist discussed the new method of pictorial printing as 
differentiated from halftone and photogravure, saying: ‘“‘ One 
of the important features of the Pantone process is that from 
two to two and one-half times more actual image in the picture 
results from the use of a thin screen line and large open space 
—something in the nature of photogravure being implied. 
No halftone or any other screen is used in the camera when 
taking the negative, which is the usual continuous tone variety. 
The screen is less than one-half of one one-thousandth of an 
inch thick, being a photographically produced film which is 
placed in optical contact with the negative and separated from 
the sensitive surface upon which the print is made. Such a 
negative as is produced by this process has all of the character- 
istics of an actual photograph, the number of tones obtainable 
being infinitely more than are possible in the standard half- 
tone process. Absolutely pure black and vure whites are 
included in the range of this Pantone — meaning ‘all-tone’ 
— process. 

“ What I have said briefly outlines the process of the 
making of the negative, comprising the first stage of the process. 
The second branches into several directions, which will be 
apparent to any student of the subject. It is a more complete 
and perfect differential dot negative made from a continuous 
tone negative functionally by the governing of the action of 
light diffraction and lateral action. From such a negative the 
opportunity exists to make a relief printing plate, intaglio plate 
or a planographic plate. Expressed in trade terms, it may be 
said that the usual offset plate is the planographic, the relief 
printing plate corresponding to the present halftone or line 
block, and the intaglio to the steel plate engraving as used in 
the making of the currency of the United States. 

“ Any of these plates or all of them are printed on any 
form of existing press, rotary, flat-bed or offset, and no damp- 
ing roller is required in the case of the offset, nor is any etching 
required, as is the case on other plates. The roller inks the 
plate in the usual way and the plate of itself accepts ink from 
the roller only on the image portion, the other part of the plate 
refusing and rejecting any ink from the roller. This function 
of the plate is brought about by chemical affinity only; that 
part of the plate which is to reject ink being chemically treated 
so that it has a definite repulsion for the printer’s ink of the 
kind used in the process — such ink having complementary 
attraction and repulsion functions to act in conjunction with 
the plate. What I have said refers either to monochromatic 
or to three-color printing, four colors being quite unnecessary.” 





MAYBE HE COULD PAINT 


John Griffin was going down to New York recently, and 
after boarding the train asked the Pullman conductor for a 
chair. “ Sorry, sir,” said the conductor; “I have no chairs 
left, but I can let you have a drawing-room.” “No,” said 
John, “ that wouldn’t do me any good; you see, I can’t draw.” 
— Ben Franklin Witness. 
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SAS aK GARB ORGS ORE 


This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 


and transmit orders for any book or publication. 


A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 


in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


‘Practical Color Photography” 

Occasionally one hears a learned individual discourse on 
the proposition that the occasion makes the man; at other 
times the perennial argument is made that the man makes the 
occasion. Had the world in the thirteenth century reached 
such a degree of development that printing was needed, and 
was Gutenberg merely an instrumentality of the occasion that 
marked an epoch in the development of civilization? In these 
days of new wonders and surprises that develop almost hourly, 
nothing so radically new happens that it causes man to stop 
to hold his breath or to rub his eyes, because the amazing 
processes that are uncovered in our time are so varied and 
numerous. Sophisticated man today seems greatly surprised 
at nothing. 

Color photography, therefore, astonishing as it is, does not 
excite us. Specimens of color photography get a casual “ once 
over,” and a conventionally restrained remark like ‘“ Well, 
isn’t that interesting,” is the extent of our expressed enthusi- 
asm. While our interest may not be explosive, it nevertheless 
is of the type that makes us want to know how it is done. 
That innate characteristic of our people explains, for instance, 
the existence of scores of publications dealing with radio which 
have come into being in the past two years. 

According to the author, E. J. Wall, the continuous interest 
in photography in natural colors, and the want of a complete 
and comprehensive working manual on the subject, have led 
to the preparation of the book “ Practical Color Photography.” 
This book is a thoroughly practical work which gives little 
space to history and theory, but does contain practical working 
directions, including every detail of formula and manipulation, 
for every process of natural color photography which has any 
claim to practical utility or any theoretical importance. The 
author is a photographic research chemist of the widest expe- 
rience in both Europe and America, author of “ Wall’s Dic- 
tionary of Photography,” “The Carbon Process,” and co-author 
with Dr. K6nig of “‘ Natural Color Photography.” 

“Practical Color Photography,” by E. J. Wall; 51% by 8 
inches; cloth; illustrated with numerous diagrams. Pub- 
lished by American Photographic Publishing Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Copies may be secured through The Inland 
Printer Company. 


“Neue Bahnen Ungarischer Buchkunst”’ 

From the publisher, Isidor Kner, of Gyoma, Hungary, we 
have received a pamphlet under this title. It was originally 
issued as a supplement to the Archiv fuer Buchgewerbe (Leip- 
sic) and is a review of the technical side of book typography 
in Hungary. Its past, its traditions, its present state, and its 
desirabilities and possibilities are sympathetically discussed, 
and the work should prove very interesting to one who would 
know about what Hungarian printers are doing. One regrets 
that space is too limited to go into details or recount any of 
the matter in the work, which is the joint literary product of 


Isidor Kner and Ludwig Kozma and is written in the German 
language. Still, one may cite from it the note that, while 
Hungary was occupied by the Rumanians in 1917-20, the office 
of Kner was looted by the military and two-thirds of the mate- 
rial removed. Since the war he has had practically to start 
over again with new material and machinery. The pamphlet 
is printed with a sturdy, handsome roman type, without faddy 
attributes, despite its being apparently a newly cut face. 


“Night and Moonlight’ 


“Chancing to take a memorable walk by moonlight some 
years ago, I resolved to take more such walks, and make 
acquaintance with another side of Nature. I have done so.” 
This paragraph opens one of the most delightful essays that 
have ever been penned by an American writer. When Henry 
D. Thoreau wrote “ Night and Moonlight” he undoubtedly 
was inspired by a subject which proved to be wholly enchant- 
ing. His beautiful essay leads one to suspect that the walk 
in the moonlight afforded an ecstatic experience which brought 
forth a flow of words that visualize the serenity of eventide 
and the solemn majesty of the firmament. 

The author’s work is finished when he has recorded in 
words so vivid and beautiful as Mr. Thoreau used in his inter- 
pretation of the reaction in “ Night and Moonlight.” To 
transmit this something of this exalted experience to others 
—that others may walk with Thoreau—that is the work 
of the artist-printer and the master bookmaker. How fully 
and how well it is possible for the craftsman to catch the 
spirit of the author’s message is demonstrated in the little 
volume recently received, printed under the direction of Bruce 
Rogers at the press of William Edwin Rudge, Mount Vernon, 
New York. A copy of a limited edition of “ Night and Moon- 
light ” was sent to us by the publisher, Hubert R. Brown, 70 
Fifth avenue, New York city. A wood cut by Florence Wyman 
Ivins, printed in two colors, is one of the delights of the work. 
The page margins are ample, the type face characterful; the 
paper is laid antique book, deckle edged. The cover is a thin 
board coated with a beautiful Japanese paper, black speckled 
with gold, which seems to harmonize perfectly with the theme, 
“Night and Moonlight.” 


“Fringe” and ‘‘A Prayer Rug” 


Parcel post packages labeled “ Books from the Private 
Press of Will Ransom, 14 West Washington street, Chicago,” 
are always assured a most hearty and warm reception from 
any one who loves good books artistically printed and beau- 
tifully bound. Mr. Ransom is printer, publisher and book- 
binder extraordinary, and he is turning out editions that are 
works of true art. They are unique typographically, and are 
masterpieces of bookbinding. Mr. Ransom possesses an almost 
uncanny sense of appropriate margins, investing the pages of 
his books with life, character and individuality. 

Now as regards the content of the two books that have 
recently been forwarded to us by Mr. Ransom — we believe it 
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is just a wee bit ahead of us. The philosophy of free verse and 
such ultra modern tendencies somehow hasn’t made itself clear 
to those who still find genuine beauty and charm in the old 
verse forms. While some of us may appear to be a little slow 
in grasping every “ movement” that the young intelligentsia 
have fostered since the dawn of the new freedom, we will 
admit that the poem, “ Solace,’ which appears in the volume 
of verse entitled “ Fringe,” by Pearl Andelson, does strike a 
responsive chord in the makeup of the conservative reader and 
reviewer. The poem, in all its freshness and youthful charm, 
is complete in these four deckle-edged lines: 

Tap 

At my pane 

With your finger-tip 

O rain. 

It obviously takes considerable skill to place a poem of 
ten words on a page and not leave the reader with the impres- 
sion that manifestly there is something missing. Mr. Ransom 
excels in the matter of giving his pages the appearance of 
symmetry, no matter how ragged the edges of the verse libre 
may be. Take, for instance, the poem “ Boatman,” which 
occupies a page in the volume of verse, “A Prayer Rug,” by 
Jessica Nelson North; this four-line verse reads: 

Boatman leaning on your pole on the Secret River, 

Will you tarry for a soul who never knew a lover? 
She is very young and cold — her beauty makes me shiver. 
I will give you coins of gold to take her softly over. 

It is a real temptation to quote more pieces from these two 
volumes, but poetry, much as we enjoy it, is not strictly the 
type of material that is discussed in a technical journal. Justi- 
fication for even such cursory comment lies in this matter of 
adapting the right sort of type, suitable paper and proper bind- 
ing to a book of poems. For this light imaginative material 
Mr. Ransom wisely chose a water-marked, deckle-edged laid 
paper, a paper wholly unsuited to a treatise on economics, for 
example. Those of our readers who enjoy handsomely exe- 
cuted pieces of printing have a treat in store for them in case 
the limited editions of these two volumes have not been 
exhausted. Copies may be secured from the publisher. 


“Writing to Sell’’ 


To one whose days are spent in reading, editing and pon- 
dering the merits of submitted manuscript, the publication of 
a book like “ Writing to Sell,” by Edwin Wildman, is enthusi- 
astically hailed as a godsend — another missionary turned loose 
on potential writing folk to carry the message of what to write, 
how —and how not—to write it. The rules set down, of 
course, do not apply to such writers as was Theodore Roose- 
velt, who is said to have been paid at the rate of a dollar a word 
for the material he submitted to The Outlook and to the 
Kansas City Star. It is conceivable that almost any editor 
would have welcomed the opportunity to edit Roosevelt’s 
copy, regardless of the Colonel’s hasty handwriting or the 
appearance of his manuscript. There are notable exceptions 
to every rule. 


This reviewer is reminded of an incident which was told 
of in a letter from one of his old cronies, David Weiss, a fellow 
printer who glories in the fact that he has been employed in 
shops in nearly every State in the Union. In addition to being 
a first-class printing craftsman, Weiss holds two college degrees. 
He is now making a trip circling the globe, earning his way as 
he goes. When he doesn’t stick type he teaches school, and at 
the present time he is engaged as high school teacher in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. Here’s an incident taken from one of his letters: 

Only recently I had a rather unexpected experience. Seeing a 
couple of the other men instructors going about the campus minus 
coats, and it gets real warm during the day, I ventured into the 
school shack of a cafeteria without my coat. Mark you, I had a 
Russian-cord shirt, absolutely clean. Then I noticed a couple of 
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cold, penetrating stares and I was much amused. That same after- 
noon the principal stopped me and told me that a few lady teachers 
had complained that I went about without my coat, and even 
worse, entered the cafeteria without my coat. 

“ But,” I replied, “it is beastly hot, and besides, I saw a couple 
of other men without their coats. And,” I added, “ what objection 
is there to removing one’s coat when it is hot and stuffy.” So the 
principal said: 

“ Personally, I have no objection. But I simply thought that 
I would tell you what a few lady teachers told me. Of course 
there are two other men who do not wear coats. One is the chem- 
istry teacher; well, he is supposed to be a sort of mechanic, and 
is excused for that. Then there is the athletic man, he is supposed 
to be sort of a rough fellow, so he is excused; but you, well, they 
object to your going about without a coat.” 

“So I am not to be allowed to take off my coat because I am 
supposed to be a ‘highbrow’ teacher, a teacher of cultural sub- 
jects? ” IT asked. Then he smiled. 

It will be observed that the chemistry teacher could go 
about the high school campus without his coat because he was 
supposed to be a “sort of mechanic.” A point that may be 
taken from this incident is applicable to those who write for 
publication. Once a writer “ has arrived ” he does not need to 
be so careful about the physical appearance of his manuscript. 
And another point — to bring it closer home — it may be safe 
to assert that the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, for exam- 
ple. would not be disturbed greatly if the contributing editors 
of the Process Engraving or Machine Composition depari- 
ments of this publication should hand over manuscript that 
looked as if it were due to be sent to the laundry. Just as a 
chemistry instructor can run about on the high school campus 
of Honolulu without his coat on, while the teacher of a “ high- 
brow” subject can’t get away with it, so the manuscript for 
our Machine Composition and Process Engraving departments 
are permitted to look “ messed up,” because the writers can 
not be expected to wash their hands between experiments. 
These things are quite self-evident, but try to see what hap- 
pens to copy that deals with ideas per se —if the copy isn’t 
readily readable! 

The author of the book, “ Writing to Sell,” called it a 
“first aid to literary craftsmanship.” Drawing upon his inti- 
mate knowledge of all details of the profession of writing, 
learned from both the editor’s and the author’s end of it, Mr. 
Wildman carefully analyzes exactly what is needed, in the 
preparation of magazine articles, news stories, features and 
fiction, to find editorial approval and purchase. From details 
in wording to the structure of the various types of work, the 
actual composition is shown from the “selling” viewpoint. 
Particularly interesting material on fiction writing is included. 
In addition a clear indication is given of what is the “ popular ” 
appeal for which every editor is on the lookout. The book 
tells all about “ Salable Material,” “ Structure and Method in 
Articles,” “ The Newspaper Feature Story,” “ Special Maga- 
zine Articles,” ‘“ Special Fields; What Sells,’ and similar 
practical topics. Interesting material in the appendices includes 
a “Working Calendar for Writers,” “How to Submit Your 
Manuscript ” and “ Prices Paid by Publications.” 

“ Writing to Sell,” by Edwin Wildman; 300 pages; cloth. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York city. Copies may 
be secured through The Inland Printer Company. 


“Satz- und Druckmuster, 1923” 


The publishers of the Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
(Berlin) have gathered the special inserts showing exemplary 
typography which were used in the past year and have now 
bound them into a volume under this title. The book mea- 
sures 8 by 1114 inches and is over one-half inch thick. The 
contents range from plain and decorated letterpress to photo- 
engraving, offset and lithography in colors, printed on various 
kinds of paper stock. As an aid to the printer in furnishing 
ideas it should prove highly valuable. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Program for National Editorial 
Association Convention 

The program of the National Editorial 
Association convention to be held on July 
17 and 18 at Saratoga, New York, has been 
completed. The western contingent of 
editors will gather at Chicago on July 8 
and will take a special train to Buffalo, 
where headquarters will be established at 
the Hotel Statler. Points of interest which 
will be visited in the Empire State include 
the Roycroft Shops, East Aurora, Niagara 
Falls, Alexandria Bay, West Point, and New 
York city. The tentative program follows: 
July 
July 


8—Leave Chicago on special train. 

9—Arrive in Buffalo. Visit Roycroft Shops 
at East Aurora. 

July 10—Visit Niagara Falls and leave by special 

steamer from Lewiston for Alexandria 
Bay. 

July 11—First day’s convention at Alexandria Bay. 

July 12—Leave Alexandria Bay for Watertown. 

July 13—Leave Watertown on special train for 

Malone. 

July 14—Leave Malone for Lake Placid. 

July 15—Leave Lake Placid for Ausable Chasm 

and then by special train to Saratoga. 

July 16—Trip to Lake George. 

July 17-18—Convention at Saratoga. 

July 19—Leave Saratoga for Albany. Banquet in 
evening in charge of former Governor 
Glynn. 

July 20—Sail down Hudson to West Point, drive 

over new Storm King Highway to 

Newburgh, boat for New York. 


On July 21 the editors will be guests of Jersey 
City newspaper publishers and of United States 
Shipping Board, with dinner on the S. S. George 
Washington. The program for July 22, 23, 24, 
25 is now being arranged by the New York com- 
mittee, consisting of James Wright Brown, of 
Editor and Publisher, and John Clyde Oswald, of 
The American Printer. On July 26 a trip will be 
made to Westchester county, ending with a ban- 
quet at the Westchester-Biltmore. 


John McParland, President of I. T. U., 
Passes Away 

John McParland, president of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, died at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, on June 16 as a result 
of heart trouble brought on by a severe 
attack of pneumonia. He was fifty-five 
years of age and his home was in New York 
city. Mr. McParland was born in Talbot, 
Australia, in 1868, and he served his ap- 
prenticeship to the printing trade in Bal- 
larat, joining the typographical union at 
Newcastle, New South Wales, in 1886. He 
came to the United States in 1888 and later 
located in Chicago, where he first gained 
prominence as a union leader. He became 
a citizen of the United States in 1898. 


Mr. McParland was the first president 
of the Illinois State Typographical union, 
serving two terms. In 1902 he went to New 
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York and had a prominent part in the cam- 
paign for the eight-hour day. He returned 
to Australia in 1908, remaining for six 
years, finally returning to this country after 
a brief stay in England. At the time of his 











John McParland 


death he was serving his second term as 
president of the International Typographical 
Union. 


J. W. Timberlake Visits America 

During the early part of June the editor 
of THe IntAnD PRINTER had the pleasure 
of receiving a visit from J. W. Timberlake, 
director and general manager for South 
Africa of John Dickinson & Co., Limited. 
Mr. Timberlake, who is accompanied by his 
daughter, Miss Timberlake, is traveling 
through this country visiting the various 
firms which his company represents in 
India, South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand. He is also making a rather exten- 
sive study of the printing supply field here, 
with a view to making connections with 
other firms manufacturing machinery, de- 
vices, equipment or supplies for the printing 
and allied trades. Manufacturers of equip- 
ment for the printing trades who desire to 
extend their business into the foreign fields 
would do well to get in touch with Mr. 
Timberlake, who may be addressed in care 
of this journal. 


Engravers’ National Convention, 
Chicago, July 19 to 21 


The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the American Photoengravers’ Association 
and the annual exhibition of photoengrav- 
ers’ machinery, equipment and supplies will 
be held in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, July 19, 
20 and 21. Among the matters of business 
to come before the convention are: Review 
of experience with standard cost system; 
current cost of production and tendencies; 
consideration of Federal Trade Commission 
matter; the national advertising campaign; 
the vigilance committee’s task and the new 
competition. Beautifully engraved invita- 
tions to attend the convention have been 
sent out by officers of the association. 


Plan Graphic Arts Exposition on 
Pacific Coast 

The first Pacific Coast Graphic Arts Ex- 
position that is national in its importance 
and representative of the printing and allied 
industries from coast to coast will be held 
in the civic auditorium, Oakland, California, 
from October 8 to 13, 1923. It is planned 
on lines similar to the expositions held in 
Boston and Chicago during the past few 
years, and in educational features and inter- 
esting exhibits the Pacific Coast show is 
expected to equal those that have been held 
in the East. The exposition is being pro- 
moted by the California Typothete. It 
will be under the auspices of the craftsmen’s 
clubs of the Pacific Coast, and the directors 
of the California Typothete are working 
with the San Francisco Bay Cities Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen in the prepar- 
atory activities, with the idea of enlisting 
all similar clubs on the coast. The seventh 
annual convention of the California Typo- 
thetz will be held in connection and will be 
up to previous achievements. 

The outstanding feature will be the ex- 
hibits of machinery, equipments and systems 
used by the printer and publisher, which 
will bring together under one roof the latest 
devices and equipments. The new things to 
be seen will include the latest types of press, 
numerous new accessories, the latest models 
of typesetting machines, and especially the 
type faces brought out during the past year 
or two. The exhibits will include those of 
paper manufacturers and dealers, ink houses, 
and many other lines of supplies. There 
will be exhibits and demonstrations of cost 
systems, price lists and other facilities for 
the accounting department. The plan in- 
cludes a showing of the greatest exhibit of 
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specimens of printed work ever held on the 
coast. This is but an outline of the plans. 
The goal set by the typothetz is an exposi- 
tion conducted on a big scale truly repre- 
sentative of the industry. 

The exposition committee is made up of 
the following members: A. H. Allen, Lederer, 
Street & Zeus Company, Berkeley; William 
H. Barry, manager Tribune Press, Oakland; 
F. M. Eley, Wright-Eley Company, Incor- 
porated, San Jose; George B. Goodhue, 
president Alameda County Typothete, 
Goodhue Printing Company, Oakland; Jules 
F. Hancock, Hancock Brothers, San Fran- 
cisco; Frank Kristan, Hoffschneider Broth- 
ers Company, San Francisco; Hartley E. 
Jackson, president San Francisco Bay Cities 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen and 
president Jackson Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco; William M. Kemp, past president 
San Francisco Printing Supply Salesmen’s 
Guild and Pacific Coast manager Miller 
Saw-Trimmer Company; Joseph C. Laney, 
president California Typothete and man- 
ager Inter-City Publishing Company, Oak- 
land; A. F. Lewis, president A. F. Lewis & 
Co., publishers Printing Trades Blue Book; 
Harry T. Watson, Pacific Coast manager 
George H. Morrill Company of California, 
Incorporated. Hartley E. Jackson is chair- 
man of the committee on exhibits of graphic 
arts, and William H. Barry is head of the 
program committee. The educational com- 
mittee is made up of Henry M. Hastings, 
Rem Kellogg, and Roy T. Porte. The ad- 
vertising committee is headed by Rollin C. 
Ayres, advertising director of the Zellerbach 
Paper Company. Dave N. Mallory is the 
director of the exposition. 


U. T. A. School of Printing Holds 
Graduation Exercises 

Sixty-one students of the U. T. A. School 
of Printing, Indianapolis, Indiana, were 
graduated from that institution on June 15. 
The program of the graduation exercises 
was as follows: 

Invocation, Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton, 
Boston, secretary Committee on Education; 
address of welcome by Julian Wetzel, In- 
dianapolis, president Indianapolis Typo- 
thete; response, J. Clark Acton, Toronto, 
vice-president United Typothete of Amer- 
ica; address, A. J. McGuire, Honolulu, 
Class of 1923; address, E. O. Hobbs, Cin- 
cinnati, American Legion; address, William 
J. McCarthy, Chicago, Class of 1923; ad- 
dress, Layton S. Hawkins, Chicago, director 
of education; address, Milo H. Stuart, In- 
dianapolis, principal Technical High School; 
presentation of diplomas. 


McLaurin-Jones Company Issues 
Gummed Paper Booklet 

A very handy specimen book showing 
non-curling gummed papers has been for- 
warded to the trade by the McLaurin-Jones 
Company, Newark, New Jersey. The book- 
let shows more than fifty regular lines 
carried in stock in different sizes. It is 
conveniently divided into four sections and 
is preceded by a series of fourteen answers 
to various questions which invariably arise 
from time to time in the use of gummed 
papers. Grades and sizes carried in stock 
by their jobbers are listed. 
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Printing Establishment Stages 
Interesting Party 

The program used by the Baird Printing 

Company, 15 South Market street, Chicago, 

on the occasion of its thirteenth anniver- 

sary, May 1, is unique. The reproduction 
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Cover Design of Menu Card for the Thirteenth 
Annual Banquet of the Baird Printing 
Company, Chicago 


shown here indicates that the company did 
not fear the thirteen jinx. Following a ban- 
quet for the entire force the guests enjoyed 
a theater party at the Garrick Theater, 
where they occupied seats in the thirteenth 
row. We submit that this is an ideal way 
in which to foster esprit de corps. 


Missouri Journalism Week Scores Success 

The fourteenth annual Journalism Week 
which was held at Columbia, Missouri, a 
few weeks ago, proved to be a red letter 
day for newspaper men and other workers 
in the profession. The outstanding feature 
of the week, the keynote of some of the 
best speeches, was a plea for the nation’s 
journalists to be tolerant and develop a 
greater understanding; the plea for public 
service; the plea for the recognition of the 
press as an instrument for humanity and 
public righteousness. The Missouri Writ- 
ers Guild on the first day made a fine start 
in criticizing in no mild terms the writing 
of so large a number of risque stories. 

D. R. Fitzpatrick, cartoonist for the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch, in a lecture explained 
that most cartoons are made from a critical 
standpoint and so are easy to produce, but 
to make a constructive cartoon is another 
matter. 

Willis J. Abbot, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, said that the news 
printed in papers today should be mature 
news, informative and intelligent. News- 
papers today are going to standardization. 
One paper tries to become like another, and 
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in the course of the process they become so 
much alike that they combine, as there is 
no need for too many papers of the same 
appearance. The policy of the Monitor is 
to print news that is clean, truthful, and 
just as pleasant as possible. The variations 
of men’s opinions were shown in the differ- 
ent ideas as to the kind of news papers 
should print, brought out in the talk of 
Mr. Abbot, whose paper does not print 
news of death, suffering and disaster, and 
that of Richard Lloyd Jones, editor-in- 
chief and publisher of the Perry-Lloyd 
Jones Newspapers of Tulsa, Oklahoma, who 
holds that journalists should wake up to 
the idea that they have a duty to perform 
in the publishing of the “why” of disas- 
ters. Frank P. Glass, editorial director oj 
the St. Louis Star, said that journalism as 
revealed by metropolitan dailies today is too 
commercial, too much like a factory manu- 
facturing advertising space. 


Pressmen’s Quality and Production 
Contest Great Success 

The pressmen’s quality and production 
contest conducted by the Miller Saw-Trim- 
mer Company, Pittsburgh, met with enthu- 
siastic response in pressrooms from all parts 
of the country, the response surpassing ail 
expectation. The contest closed on June 
30, 1923. Contestants in the quality group 
will be awarded $500 in cash prizes, to be 
paid to pressmen producing the best exam- 
ples of printing between April 1 and June 
30 on Miller feeder equipped platen presses. 
Pressmen scoring the best production rec- 
ords between the dates specified and accord. 
ing to the rules of the contest will be 
awarded $500 in prizes. 

All work submitted will be judged by a 
committee composed of the following: E. F. 
Eilert, president Eilert Printing Company, 
New York city; Harry Hillman, editor, 
THE INLAND PrinTER, Chicago; Thomas E. 
Dunwody, director Technical Trade School, 
Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee; T. G. Mc- 
Grew, superintendent U. T. A. School oi 
Printing, Indianapolis, Indiana, and Frank 
Abbott, general manager Sunset Press, San 
Francisco, California. 


Wesel Prize for Photoengraver at This 
Year’s Convention 

At this year’s convention of the American 
Photoengravers’ Association at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, July 19, 20 and 21, 
preparation has been made for elaborate 
exhibits by a number of the photoengravers’ 
supply men. The F. Wesel Manufacturing 
Company is planning a representative show- 
ing. A feature of this exhibit is the Wesel 
camera and the camera stand, which is to 
be presented to the winner of a contest 
conducted during the convention. 


Paper Mills Company Forwards 
Handsomely Printed Booklet 

The Paper Mills Company, Chicago, has 
recently published one of the most beauti- 
fully printed booklets that have come to 
our attention for some time. The sample 
book shows a number of pages in four- 
color process reproductions on Diamond D 
Black and White coated book paper. The 
possibilities for beautiful printing on the 
stock are proved by this booklet. 
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New Storage System for Printing Plates 

Cuts stored vertically is the basic idea 
of the new cut-filing cabinet which has 
been brought out recently by Harlo R. 
Grant, 2322 West Madison street, Chicago. 











Sectional Cut Filing Cabinet Invented by 
Harlo R. Grant, Chicago. 


This new system prevents spoilage of cuts 
caused by exposure to air, dust, scratching 
and rodents. Two desirable features of 
this new system are that it saves floor 
space and that sections may be added as 
the filing requirements grow. Another 
time-saving feature of this system is that 
it eliminates a good deal of handling, as 
plates may be carried in the “steel books ” 
to the place where they are needed. A sim- 
ple index permits the finding of any cut in 
a few seconds. The indexing slots are pro- 
vided on each book for holding index 
tables which may be numbered according 
to a well worked out system, which can 
be readily adapted to plants of any size. 


Monotype Company Publishes 
Annual Report 

The annual report of the Lanston Mono-: 
type Machine Company, Philadelphia, re- 
cently mailed to the stockholders is an 
attractively printed booklet. The report is 
set in Monotype Kennerley, a popular 
series designed by Frederic W. Goudy, art 
director of the Monotype company. The 
booklet was designed and printed by A. 
Colish, New York city. 


Edward Stern 

Edward Stern, president of Edward 
Stern & Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia, 
seventeenth president of the United Typo- 
thete of America, died at the Union League 
club, Philadelphia, on June 7. Mr. Stern 
has for many years been active in printers’ 
organizations. The business of Edward 
Stern & Co., Incorporated, will be continued 
under the management of Mr. Stern’s 
nephews, Maurice N. and Julius S. Weyl. 
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Publishes Color Mixing Guide Book 

John L. King, Fine Arts Company, 
Indianapolis, has forwarded us a copy of 
his recent book, “ Color Mixing Guide,” 
which is designed for the use of artists, 
printing pressmen, color mixers and dyers. 
About three thousand colors and shades 
which can be made from yellow, red, blue, 
black and white are analyzed, and direc- 
tions for mixing are given. 


Thomas Todd, Printer, Sixty Years 
in Business 

The kindly features reproduced in the 
accompanying portrait are those of the well 
beloved Thomas Todd, printer, of Boston, 
when he was eighty-five years of age. On 
May 6 Mr. and Mrs. Todd, both eighty- 
seven years young, celebrated the sixty- 
fifth anniversary of their marriage, at their 
residence in Concord, where they were 
married on May 6, 1858, and have lived 
most of the time since. With many neigh- 
bors and other friends and business asso- 
ciates there were present a daughter, a son 
and a grandson. There were numerous 
gifts and congratulatory messages. Thomas 
Todd began his career as a printer in 1850 
at the age of fourteen. In 1864, fifty-nine 
years ago, he went into business for him- 
self in Boston. Mr. Todd is still active in 
his business and is assisted by his son, 
Thomas Todd, Jr. The business is success- 
ful in the best sense of the term, in that it 
is distinguished by the loyalty of the em- 
ployees to their employer and his loyalty to 
them. It has also a loyal line of customers. 
There is probably no other printing house 
which can classify so many of its custom- 
ers as ardent personal friends of the pro- 
prietor. If a man or woman works with 
or trades with Mr. Todd he or she becomes 
infected with friendship. Nevertheless 
there is a cost-finding system and a policy 
which supports the work of the United 


























Open view of a “‘Steel Book”’ of New Filing System 


brought out by Harlo R. Grant, Chicago 
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Typothetae of America. In former years 
Mr. and Mrs. Todd were diligent atten- 
dants of U. T. A. conventions, at which his 
benignly humorous speeches will be remem- 
bered by the old timers. 



























































Thomas Todd 


Thomas Todd is an ardent Mason, the 
oldest member of the Corinthian lodge in 
Concord. He is also a member of the 
Walden Royal Arch Chapter in Concord 
and the Lafayette Lodge of Perfection in 
Boston. He is also a deacon of the Con- 
gregational Church in Concord. Notwith- 
standing his age Mr. Todd still uses his 
notable sense of jolly humor. His conver- 
sation is spiced with wise saws and pertinent 
stories. He unites a rigid probity with a 
kindly application of the finer humanities 
—a lovable puritan. 

Mrs. Todd was Miss Rebecca Wheeler, 
and has been no less active than her hus- 
band. She is a member of the Women’s 
Union of her church, and of the Concord 
Female Charitable Society, the Concord 
Massachusetts Woman’s Club, and the Old 
Concord Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

It is now exactly forty years since the 
writer of this piece ceased to be employed 
by Thomas Todd. For forty years that 
employment has been a happy memory.— 
H.-L. B: 


Students Visit Sinclair & Valentine 
Factory 

Students from the chemical engineering 
department of Columbia University, New 
York city, recently visited Sinclair & Val- 
entine’s dry color and ink factory. They 
were shown through. the plant by Mr. 
Francis, head of the dry color department, 
and J. B. Wheaton, director of publicity. 
Mr. Francis gave the students a talk on the 
technical side of the manufacture of dry 
colors. Mr. Wheaton spoke on the 
manufacture of inks and their prac- 
tical uses in lithography and letter- 
press printing. Intense interest was 
evidenced by this group of students, 
who asked questions on various 
phases of the manufacture of print- 
ing inks as it is carried on in the 
New York factory of this company. 
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E. THOMPSON. Bunosa. 


New Home of Porte Publishing Company, Salt Lake City, Utah 


New Home of Porte Publishing Company 
Nears Completion 

The new home of the Franklin Printers’ 
Service is rapidly nearing completion in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and will be occupied 
by the Porte Publishing Company during 
July. The building is located in one of the 
newer business districts of the city and will 
be one of the finest and most modern homes 
occupied by any concern allied with the 
printing and publishing business. As shown 
by the illustration the building is of the 
modified “ colonial bungalow” type so much 
in favor by publishing houses, the floor 
space being equal to that of the average 
two-story building. 

On the first floor are located the offices 
of R. T. Porte and his assistants, and the 
general business office. Ample room is pro- 
vided in the capacious basement for the 
bindery, mailing and shipping departments, 
and storerooms. The large grounds in the 
rear of the building will be converted into 
a garden, recreational ground, parking space 
and garages. The property is surrounded 
by large shade trees and ornamental shrubs, 
a marked feature of this new district in the 
southeastern part of Salt Lake City. 

For six years the Porte Publishing Com- 
pany has occupied quarters in a downtown 
business building, and the erection of the 
company’s permanent home marks the cul- 
mination of plans which Mr. Porte has 
been working on for many years. In every 
respect the new building will be a home 
rather than a business structure. 


Dietz Printing Company Builds 
New Plant 
On June 1 the Dietz Printing Company, 
Richmond, Virginia, started operation on 
the construction of a modern printing plant. 
In the new building, according to August 
Dietz, junior member of the company, 
there will be a museum or graphic arts 


room, in which will be displayed the best 
specimens of printing produced throughout 
the world. Many of the specimens have 
already been assembled for this unique ex- 
hibit. Among the antiquities to be a per- 
manent part of the museum will be the old 
press used by Hoyer and Ludwig, who dur- 
ing the years 1861 to 1865 printed the 
Confederate currency. 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


The Chicago office of Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler has been moved to more spacious 
quarters at 829-831 South State street. 


The Miehle Printing Press & Manufactur- 
ing Company has announced the removal of 
its Philadelphia office to the Jefferson build- 
ing, 1015 Chestnut street. 


The Argonne Press, Incorporated, New 
York city, has been removed from its old 
location to spacious new quarters at 176 
Park Row, New York city. 


The U. T. A. School of Printing at Indian- 
apolis has announced that its ninth annual 
summer term started on June 18 and will 
end on July 28. The course promises to 
be one of the best in the entire history of 
the school. 


We have just learned through its presi- 
dent, Joseph H. McCormick, that the Amer- 
ican Paper Mills Corporation, of New York 
city, has formulated a connection with the 
Butler Paper Corporations of Chicago, New 
York and San Francisco. 


The Swigart Paper Company, Chicago, 
dealers in high-grade specialty papers, have 
secured exclusive representation in Chicago 
of the Georgian papers manufactured by 
the Worthy Paper Company Association, 
Mittineague, Massachusetts. 


Joseph B. Mills, of the J. L. Hudson 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, has been 
chosen by the Board of Governors of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association to fill 
out the unexpired portion of the term of 
George B. Hendrick, sales manager of the 
Douglas Shoe Company, Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Hendrick recently resigned 
because of the pressure of business affairs. 


The Alltone Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, is a newcomer in the field of high- 
grade color engravers and_platemakers. 
This new company has set up a magnificent 
plant, having fifteen thousand square feet 
of floor space. The company will operate 
an art department and will produce color 
photoengraving and electrotyping in all their 
branches, and will in addition manufacture 
process color printing inks. 


G. C. Willings, vice-president of the Inter- 
type Corporation, has returned to Brooklyn. 
New York, after spending several weeks’ 
vacation in Florida. Mr. Willings reports 
that business conditions in the South are 
promising and that the lumber trade, both 
domestic and export, is especially flourish- 
ing. There is some concern over the migra- 
tion of labor to the northern States, but this 
condition may not prove as serious as it 
now appears, according to Mr. Willings. 


The Zion Printing & Publishing House, 
Zion, Illinois, has moved into commodious 
quarters having a floor space of 34,000 
square feet. The company’s building has 
thirty-inch brick wall vaults for the stor- 
age of catalogues and halftones, and has 
every facility possible to make it an up-to- 
date printing office. The building is all 
saw-tooth skylight construction in all me- 
chanical departments, so the best of light is 
always available. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; | Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; Chicago Business Papers 
Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. 

copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. — To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 


Sample 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their ‘advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RaitHBy, Lawrence & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

Rainey, Lawrence & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., i09 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams RF in London, E. C., 
England. 

ALtEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 
Adelaide, Australia. 

AtEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimsie & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. V 

H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, tal 

Joun DicKxtnson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHoorN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Under heading ‘ Situations Wanted,’”’ 35 cents 
per line; minimum 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price is 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Count ten words to the line. 
Address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the fifeenth of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified 
advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 





Prices for this department: 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MY PART TIME SERVICES are available to help some printer create 

profitable business; the successful printer of today is creating business and 
not waiting for it; for less than six dollars a week, payable monthly in 
advance, the services of a direct advertising counselor are at your command; 
if you want more business and steady all-year business you will want to know 
more about this service; send me your letterhead and I will gladly send you 
further details, without obligation, of course. E 866. 








FOR SALE — Live job printing business in best manufacturing town of 10,000 

in northern Illinois; averaged over $30,000 a year for past five years; can 
be greatly increased without adding to equipment; must be sold to permit 
owner to give more attention to growing newspaper business; all equipment 
in 7 class condition; can be bought right; a real opportunity for hustler. 





ESTABLISHED profitable printers supply business in New York will take in 

a junior partner, who can sell goods, for an interest of from $2500 to 
$10,000, with official position; with a view to making him general manager; 
should have cash; or retiring partner would consider taking over a good country 
newspaper in the west. E 868. 





FOR SALE — Well equipped printing office at the nation’s capital; doing 

better class of commercial job work; volume of business showing good 
return on investment; $2,000 cash required to handle proposition, balance 
monthly; for further information address E 87 


WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY — One small cae only in large cities 

makes $3,000—$6,000 within next three months; Catholic clergy clientele; 
investment $600.00 in goods required; wonderful success in Philadelphia past 
five years. MANUFACTURER, 709 N. 19th, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE — Large one man shop fully equipped and doing a good business; 
ideal location and working conditions; always been a money maker; price 
$3,500. E. W. GILPIN, Richford, Vt. 


FOR SALE — Good job plant; 
maker: price reasonable, 


FOR SALE -— Three press, 
city; price $4,000. E 











manufacturing city of forty thousand; money 
67. 


terms. 





good, live job printing office, in northern Indiana 
863. 








FOR SALE 





WE SELL a complete line of new equipment for the printing office, also a 

line of overhauled equipment, some described as follows: Miehles, 29 by 
42, 33 by 46, 39 by 53, and 43 by 56; 50-inch Sheridan; 55-inch Kent auto 
clamp cutters; 23 and 30-inch C. & P. lever cutters; 14 by 22 Colts and 
Laureatte presses; 12 by 16 Seybold Duplex trimmer; 24 by 44 practically 
new Seybold die press; 14 by 44 Hawkins die pa: 22 by 28 Anderson 
circular folder; all sizes new and overhauled C. & P. presses; stock practically 
new cabinet working tops, spacing materials cabinets, galley cabinets, imposing 
stone Buyers in Central States tell us your requirements. WANNER 
MACHINERY CO., 716 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Commercial job printing plant at Denver, Colorado; 2 i, 


Miller saw trimmer, complete multigraph 
outfit consisting of 36 printer, 4 comtotpyes, assortment of multigraph type, 
some stock, late office appliances, two typewriters, some work on contract, 
averaging $4,200.00 per year: large number of job printing customers, good 
fill-in mail order work; shop will average $1,200.00 gross per year; good 
reason for selling; price $7,500.00 for quick cash sale; will consider part cash 
and balance in installment payments. E 872 


ONE CHALLENGE hand paper cutter, 18-inch, with one knife; machine is 

good as new; one Kelton copper plate press, 12-inch bed, very slightly 
used; one Anderson bundling press, new; one iron chute and groove board 
with two planes; one addressograph machine, new, with cabinet and trays; 
one G. E. % H. P., 3 phase, 60 cycle, 220 volt A. C. motor with controller 
box: two Humana feeders for 10 by 15 presses; one lot of type cases and 
case racks; one hand steel die embossing machine with set of alphabetical 
dies; one padding box 15 inches long. E 862. 


TYPE AND SOFT METAL MELTING FURNACE, patented, tested and now 

under practical working conditions, most scientifically designed and con- 
structed; automatic heat controlled special metal mixing device, anti oxidation 
system, valve outlet control, perfect burners; wonderful field amongst news- 
papers, printers, and soft metal melters; patent for sale, reasonable price. 
LEES HALL, 521 Maryland avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


TWO MODEL K LINOTYPES, each machine equipped with two magazines 

and in perfect running condition; just the machine for a newspaper or 
small job shop; price $1,300 each less 5% for cash, or liberal terms if desired. 
Also five No. 1 linotype magazines, $25.00 each. : BRATTON LETTER & 
PRINTING CO., 9 W. Long street, Columbus, Ohio. 


1 cutter, large assortment of type, 

















Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect iy Applies instantly to 
any make of popular job press. No fitting. Great in efficiency. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP 


Free booklets. Send for booklet this and other styles. 











Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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FOR SALE — Harris automatic presses: three (3) two-color S. 1 (16 by 20) 

presses; three (3) one-color S. 1 (16 by 20) presses; two (2) one-color 
E. 1 envelope presses; each press is of the latest type and guaranteed to be 
- perfect condition; full information regarding these presses upon request. 
= 833. 





SEND FOR LIST of printing and binding machinery; Three Miehles, late 

style monotype with fine assortment of mats, Dexter folders, Dexter wire 
stitcher and gathering machine, and many other things. BARNHART 
BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE — Whitlock two-revolution press 45 by 70, with counter and 

jogger, rear delivery; also three H.P. D.C. motor; Nebraska folder with 
two H.P. D.C. motor; press and folder are in good condition. Write “‘ SOKOL 
POLSKI,” 1203 Carson street, Pittburgh, Pa. 








with four self-feeding American auto presses, 
excellent condition; will sell two, $1,400 each 
can ship anywhere. GARD-HIMSELF, 


FOR SALE — Over-equipped 
5,000 speed, 11 by 17 size, 

on time payments, 10% oif for cash; 

3025 Fifth avenue, Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 
of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. _GIBBS-BROWER 
os 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 W. Jackson street, Chicago, 








FOR SALE — Dexter Folder, hand feed, 25 by 38 maximum sheet and 12 by 16 

minimum sheet; will fold 4-8-16-32 page fold, also 8-12-16 parallel fold; 
in good working condition. We would appreciate receiving an offer promptly. 
E 839. 


FOR SALE — Miehle press, serial 4484, 
class condition; bargain for quick sale. 
Van Buren street, Chicago, III. 





including motor and controller; first 
HOODWIN COMPANY, 2949 





FOR SALE — One 44 by 62-inch 0000 Miehle one-color press with Upham 
attachment, making it capable of two-color work; A-1 condition; reason- 
able price. E 787. 


FOR SALE -— Two model No. 3 linotype 
_ .azines; matrices may also be purchased separately; 
right party. E 8 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY -——- New Model 
machines, also rebuilt machines. Write for 
SMYTH CO., 638 Federal street, Chicago, IIl. 





machines with motors and six mag- 
reasonable terms to 





book sewing 
JOSEPH E. 


National 
particulars. 





A-1 condition, complete with motor 


FOR SALE — One Stokes & Smith press, 
bargain. E 769. 


and neutralizer, ready to run; immediate shipment; 





13 PRINTERS TIPS — Ways to make your press earn more; limited edition, 
25c copy. MAIL SALES SERVICE, 505 Bonheur Building, Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE — Monotype, 
rebuilt presses, etc. 
FOR SALE — a multicok or presses, 

new. E 86 





or will exchange for Universal or Thompson caster, 
GEORGE SEDGWICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





automatic feed, motor driven, practically 
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Office 





WANTED — By firm of successful Chicago industrial engineers specializing 

in purchasing and producing large volumes of printing, a cost accountant 
having thorough basic understanding of costs and relation of costs to production 
methods, to develop basic cost prices to assist in better purchasing and better 
producing; prefer man with broad experience preferably in printing business; 
will however consider young man with exceptional education and promise. 
Salary dependent entirely upon qualifications of successful applicant. E 873. 


WANTED — PRINTING ESTIMATOR; must be expert in all branches of 

the printing, lithography, and binding processes and must have the highest 
recommendation as to efficiency and integrity; a splendid permanent opportu- 
nity is afforded the right party. E 869. 








Pressroom 





ware ED —- First-class pressman, one familiar with Kelly and cylinder presses 
n high grade work; steady work; good wages. THE TOPHAM PRINT- 
ING "COMPANY, Saginaw, Michigan. 


Salesmen 








PRINTING SALESMAN — The most modern plant in New Jersey equipped 

to handle the better grade printing at reasonable prices, requires the services 
of a man with an established trade to whom we can offer a dependable service, 
including copy writing, art work and entire mailing facilities; to one who 
can appreciate the desirability of connecting with us, we have an attractive 
proposition to offer which can be made more desirable if you are competent to 
ee THE PRINT SHOP, 215 Central avenue, Newark, N. J. Telephone: 
Market 9001. 


IF YOU ARE a salesman in the $5000 to $10000 class and looking for a real 

opportunity to make money with the POOR RICHARD CORPORATION, 
6039 So. State street, Chicago, Ill. (good men sure of themselves will only 
work on commission); we know of no better opportunity — 2-color attach- 
ments for Gordon presses, sheet gathering machines, automatic feeders for 
folders, dryers; 20 to 30% commission. 


SALESMEN SELLING PRINTING tto sell gummed labels for package ad- 
dressing as a side-line; 20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL 
CABINET CO., Bradford, Pa. 


WANTED — Job printing solicitor; 
referred: splendid oppcrtunity. 
COMPANY, Lorain, Ohio. 











one who can acquire interest in business 
THE OHIO SERVICE PRINTING 








INSTRUCTION 





INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 


nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on mechanism of 
intertypes and linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s System, in 
conjunction with Sinclair’s book, saves hundreds of dollars; every man con- 
nected with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 
unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO 
BENNETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Twenty-two _linotypes; 
established 1900; more than 1,000 have attended. Call, 
SCHOOL, 133 E. 16th street, New York city. 





new Model 14: 
write. EMPIRE 








Composing Room 





WANTED — Western New York printing plant has opening for first-class 

typographer; one capable of laying out and setting unusual announcements, 
advertisements, brochures, etc.; an excellent opportunity for right man. State 
age, experience in detail, references, salary expected to start, and send sample 
of work, if possible, which will be returned. E 804. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR — Book and job; competent 
machine; model 8; new plant, excellent working conditions, union. 

PRESS, Schenectady, N. Y. 

WANTED — Job printer in Riverside, California; 
able to take charge and lay out work. E 859. 


Managers and Superintendents 





to care for own 
ART 





must be first-class man, 








SUPERINTENDENT — Large, well-established plant in Middle West, doing 

general line of high-grade commercial work, offers excellent opportunity for 
good superintendent, who is capable of maintaining high quality of work and 
building up efficiency in production. Complete particulars regarding experience 
and references must accompany first letter. All correspondence held strictly 
confidential. E 865. 


SALES BOOK SUPERINTENDENT; must have experience in this or similar 
line; excellent opportunity; state full a and salary expected. 
NATIONAL SALES BOOK CO., Long Island City, N. Y. 


WANTED — Superintendent newspaper and ig plant; 
and capable executive; middlewest. E 8 








must be good printer 





Miscellaneous 


WANTED — ALL-AROUND PRINTER; middle-aged man_ preferred, with 

small family; capable of teaching the trade, as well as assisting the general 
superintendent; must be first-class compositor; 44-hour week; location near sea- 
coast; climate unsurpassed; working and living conditions ideal; outside of 
city with all the conveniences and -— of city life; in replying give 
age, experience and salary wanted. E 87 








MISCELLANEOUS 





MONEY REFUNDED tto any dissatisfied purchaser. Nature furnishes the 
primary colors, yellow, red, and blue; King’s Color Mixing Guide tells 
how to obtain more than 3,000 colors and shades from them; not a chart; 
example: color wanted, sepia brown; 20 parts orange, one black. By return 
mail $1.00. FINE ARTS PUB., 1125 W. 27th Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


LEARN LINOTYPING, MONOTYPING, or Intertyping at home in spare 

time; steady, clean work at $55 a week; easy to learn through amazing 
invention — The Thaler Keyboard. Mail postcard or letter for free book and 
details of special short-time offer. Write NOW. THALER SYSTEM, 27 
Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


BOOKBINDERS — On receipt of $5.00 will 
stamp all kinds of imitation leathers, Keratol, and oil cloth. 
order to J. A. HAYNES, 1519 Albany street, Schenectady, N. Y 








send formula guaranteed to 
Send money 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 





BINDERY FOREMAN, good executive, mechanic and producer; familiar 
with bindery work of every description, folding and other machines, finish- 
ing, forwarding, etc.; wants position anywhere. E 850. 


GOLD STAMPER AND EMBOSSER (German), 15 years experience with all 
kinds of work, desires position anywhere. O. LUDKE, 74 Brauerstrasse, 
Zurich 4, Switzerland. 


RULER WANTS POSITION; 








three years experience; 


can handle all work 
in a small shop or second machine in a large one. E 870. 


WHY NOT NOW-—- You want a man that can rule, 
i 0) 





forward, and finish 
acceptably; can do anything in bindery line. E 680. 
WORKING FOREMAN, 
branches. E 814. 





ruler, forwarder, finisher; small shop; thorough all 








PROCESS 
WORK 


A Quarterly Magazine 


—and 


The Printer 








The Organ of the New Printing Era, dealing with Photo-Mechanical Printing, Illustrative Processes, and all 
matters of current interest to Process Workers and Printers generally; both British and Foreign ideas as to theory 
and practise are intelligently and comprehensively deait with. Special sections dealing with Gravure, Offset , Collo- 
type and Letterpress Printing. PER ANNUM $1.50, Post-free. Specimen Copy $0.40, 

Specimen copies may be obtained from The Inland Printer Company on request, 

A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 
Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., Ltd. 
Sold by A. W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E. C. 4. 


Three Amen Corner London, E. C. 4. 
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Composing Room 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Brass Typefounders 





POSITION WANTED on small city daily in central or southern State, where 
climate is mild and living conditions good; by first-class printer; prefer 

advertisements or make-up: steady job with chance to invest in business 

preferred. A. McINNES, 1937 Halifax street, Regina, Sask., Canada. 


MONOTYPE COMBINATION OPERATOR desires position; two years’ 

experience; fast and accurate on keyboard, about 4500 ems per hour; can 
adjust both machines, run composition, display, rules and leads. Box 197, 
Kent City, Michigan. 


TWO YOUNG PRINTERS wish to locate in warmer climate; good workmen, 
steady and reliable; would consider leasing, running plant, or work on 
floor, L. A. R., 39 Colorado street, Keene, N. H. 


YOUNG MAN, about 18, two years’ high school, one year’s experienece in 
printing office, wants position where he can learn the trade; references. 
KF 858. 














MAN, familiar with all phases of monotype work, wants position; would con- 


sider working short while with view to taking charge. E 841. 


MONOTYPE cr operator desires: to change location; 
ferred. E 8 





tariff shop pre- 





Managers and Superintendents 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT — Capable executive with the experi- 

ence and knowledge to successfully manage a printing business; prefer to 
handle the better class of product; practical typographer and stoneman; under- 
stand stock, etc.; estimating, selling and all branches of the business; will 
co anywhere; open shop. FE 874. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER — Experienced, 

practical man in printing industry; 
respect of customers and employees; 
preferred. E 792. 








|, thoroughly competent, 
including offset work; will attract 
best references; age 36; central States 





Miscellaneous 
YOUNG MAN, 21, journeyman printer, well educated, wishing to learn design, 
_ layout and writing of advertisements, desires work with firm where he can 
further his ability; now employed; salary of no importance. E. W. SWAN- 
SON, 9 Michigan avenue, Ashtabula, Ohio. 








Pressroom 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN or printers executive, by well educated man of 38 
years with eighteen years experience in high- class work; capable of handling 
anything and of obtaining maximum production from employees and equip- 
ment: not particular as to location or job but would like place large enough 
to keep a hard, fast worker busy; available after July Ist. Address 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 1623 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN, first class, fifteen years experience on fine halftone 

catalogue and commercial printing, wants steady position in Eastern New 
York, New England, New Jersey, or po mage ye ow to take charge; 
American, married, 30 yeais old, non-union. E 876. 


SITUATION WANTED as pressman by young man, 32 years old; 
poe running presses, cylinder preferred; 
wor 657. 











10 years 
good on halftone and color 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
Calender Pads 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 


Cincinnati Ohio, makes calendar pads for 1924; now ready for shipment; 
the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 


114 E. 13th street, New York city. 











Chase Manufacturers 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Superior electric welded silver 
gloss steel chases; a complete line. For address see Typefounders. 








Counting Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER.— For address see Typefounders. 








Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. Electric and gas heat- 
ers, with automatic cut- offs, for all styles of presses. ‘‘ Be a hot printer.” 


Die Cutting Specialists 


FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS, INC., 
Canal 8134. 








489 Broome street, New York. Phone: 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 

HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 
engraving machinery. Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn street. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. 
Creek, Mich. 








Mat and stereo, machinery. Battle 





Embossing Composition 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x 
inch, 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Chicago. 





Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with my 

simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
required; price of er $1; particulars, pee a and _ testimonials 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, 


Gold Leaf 








LEAF for any purpose — roll or book form. M. SWIFT & SONS, 100 Love 


Lane, Hartford, Conn. 





Proofroom 


Halftone Overlay Process 





PROOFREADER, female, first class reader, 
years old; quick, accurate, conscientious; 
magazine and book work, first to final; 


wants position anywhere; 27 
can handle all kinds — job, 
edit copy; New York union. E 880. 


INSTALL DURO OVERLAY PROCESS. Simple, practical, inexpensive. Write 
for samples, terms. Makes halftones print right. 804 Barlett avenue, 
Milwaukee. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED —- A 42-inch width or thereabouts wall paper printing press; 
detailed dimensions, price, and location. E 864. 


WANTED, FOR CASH: Harris two-color automatic presses; 
M. ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 


WANTED — Second hand “— Armory job presses. 
COMPANY, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


give 





15 by 18. M. 





WESTCOTT RULE 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Bookbinding Machinery 








H. P. STOLP & CO., 234 S. Desplaines street, Chicago. Specialists in re- 
building book sewing machines, case making machines, casing-in machines, 

folders and folder feeders. Real service. 

LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago; 45 Lafayette 
street, New York; 531 Atlantic avenue, Boston; Bourse bldg., Philadelphia. 

HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock on hand. 











Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
Large stock. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





114 E. 13th street, New York city. 








Job Printing Presses 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER.— For address see Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., 





Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 
Knife Grinders 


BRIDGEPORT SAFETY EMERY WHEEL CO., 103 Knowlton street, 
port, Conn. Straight, cup and sectional wheel knife grinders. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 








Bridge- 








Neutralizers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 23° Centre street, New York; 
chines that stop offset and electric troubles, quick-dry ink; 


Electric and gas ma- 
safe for all presses. 





Numbering Machines 


THE AMERICAN 
branch: 123 W. 





NUMBERING MA- 


typographic and Special. \ 
Madison street, Chi- 


NE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
cago, Ill. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Paging and Numbering Machines 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 


HAND, 
CHI 











1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 





Write for details. 


Ordering state whether for Linotype or Intertype. 


THE NORIB COMPANY, 132 West 31st Street, New York 


With the Norib Low Slug and Rule Caster you can 
cast ribless and low slugs, 30 ems long and 55 
points high, as well as no-rib rules and borders, 
all of even thickness and exact height, on the ordi- 
nary (Universal) mold of the Linotype or Inter- 
type, with ordinary liners and slides. Attachment 
is applied same as a liner, without removing mold, 
drilling holes or making any adjustments. The 
operation is the same as casting ordinary ribbed 
slugs from matrix slides. 

Price: Outfit casting 6-pt. low slugs and up to 
9-pt. borders, $10. Sent on ten days approval. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Type Founders 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER.— For address see Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 





Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 








Perforators 





LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in wood type, 
printing machinery. and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house 
for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 
William st., and Printing Crafts bldg., 8th avenue & 34th street ; Philadelphia, 
17 S. 6th st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av. Richmond, 11 Governor st.; 
Atlanta, 24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 
3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main Bt; St, 
Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe st; Detroit, 557 W. 
Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., 
South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Fran- 
cisco, 500 Howard st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, West 310 First av.; 
Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 376 Donald st. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





Presses 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 
engraving machinery. Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn street. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 





NEWSPAPER and magazine presses. 
1535 S. Paulina street, Chicago, IIl. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers of Type and Superior 

Specialties for Printers—- Merchants of_ printing machinery and equip- 
ment, materials and supplies — factory at Chicago; sales and service houses 
at Chicago, Washington, D. C., Dallas, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Saint 
Paul, Seattle, Vancouver, B. Cc. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 
street, Boston. 





190-192 Congress 





Web Perfecting Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., 
Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 








BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SONS MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 719- 
721 Fourth street, 5., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 





5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





Printers’ Supplies 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER.— For address see Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





G. E. REINHARDT, Leipzig-Connewitz 138, Germany. 





Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 17-19 Walker street, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER.— For address see Typefounders. 
Printing Material 





New York city. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Proof Presses 





VANDERCOOK & SONS, 1722-1728 Austin avenue, Chicago. Used where 
quality and speed in taking proofs are most needed. Sold largely without 
personal solicitation. 





Punching Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, 
Rebuilt Printing Presses 





Chicago. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Roughing Machines 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Ruling Machines 








G. E. REINHARDT, late Forste & Tromm, Leipzig-Connewitz 138, Germany. 
Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 


HOFF Combination Slitter, Perforator and Scorer attachments. 
HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J. 








LESLIE D. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. _ Stereotype rotaries; stero and mat ma- 


chinery; flat bed web presses. Battle Creek, Mich. 





Wire Stitchers 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
Large stock ‘“‘ Brehmer ” wire stitchers. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wire Stitchers, Bookbinders and Box Makers 





114 E. 13th street, New York city. 











LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 





Wood Goods 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Type 


EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 114 East 13th street, New York 
city. Large stock in fonts and sorts. 














There Are Few Things 


That Count Like 


THE REDINGTON 


Counters for all kinds of Press Room Equipment 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 
109 South Sangamon Street 


MOET 


Chicago 











SUCCESSFUL PRINTING SALESMAN 


Can help a few live printers solve their selling problems. My 
service is original, exclusive and practical. Definite Results: 
MORE PRINTING AT BETTER PRICES 

C. HEINDEL, Sales Promotion for Printers, Box 283, Hagerstown, Md. 














LARGEST INDEPENDENT MAKERS OF 


METAL TYPE ~ WOOD TYPE 


Catalogue for the asking 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY 


DELEVAN, N.Y. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 





Steel Perforating and Cutting Rule 





STEEL perforating and cutting rule. J. F. HELMOLD & BROS., 1462 Custer 


street, Chicago. 





Stereotyping Equipment 





COMPLETE LINE of curved and flat stereo-machinery. THE GOSS PRINT- 
ING PRESS CO., 1535 South Paulina street, Chicago, IIl. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER.— For address see Typefounders. 
Stereotyping Outfits 








Membership Certificates 
For Churches, Clubs, Lodges, etc. To be completed by 
Printing or Lithographing. 
ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 


MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS, 
45 Warren Street New York, N. Y. 





ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 

job and book work; matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; plates sharp as electros. 
COLD’ SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush-molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamp for literaturee HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d Street, New York. 


Tags 








MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 
COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 
or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 








G CHWARTZ INSTANT TYPESETTING CHARTS 


COPYRIGHT 1923 BY MICHAEL W. SCHWARTZ 





TABLES showing how many words and what size type will $ 1 .00 
go in any amount of space in an instant without figuring. 
50 cents each size chart—from 5-pt. to 36-pt. When ordering state 
whether solid, 1-pt., 2-pt., 4-pt., or 6-pt. leaded, and what size chart. 
Complete set of Charts, Tables, Rules, Borders and Binder, $25. 


80 MAIDENLANE - - - - NEW YORK CITY 
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THAT 


Mid-States 


(Reg. U.S, Pat. Off.) 


(SUMMED PAPERS 


ARE 
REALLY FLAT 
IS 
A FACT 


a 





Ask your dealer to show you the 
complete line of whites and 
colors—or write 


Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. 


2433 S. Robey Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


New York St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 








It Does Sell Printing 


A while ago, one of my printer clients told me that he 
was always surprised at the readableness of each batch 
of copy that came to him for use in his house-organ. 
He said that no matter what he was doing, he simply 
had to stop and read it when it came; then he took it 
home that night and read and reread it again. And he 
marveled at copy that was good enough, month after 
month, to serve as “‘a text book for half the advertising 
men in town.” 

And he asked me what fund of information, what 
experience, enabled the writing of such a house-organ 
for printers? And I laughed and told him this: 

For four years I served in the copy-plan department of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, a Chicago advertising 
agency, and there I wrote national magazine adver- 
tisements and direct mail advertising for such products 
as Packard Cars and Trucks, Carnation Milk, A C 
Spark Plugs, Eversharp Pencils, Burson Hosiery, 
sd Desks, Oakland Automobiles and Goodyear 

ires. 

With such a training, I told him, it was small wonder 
that the copy written today for printers was filled with 
usable direct advertising suggestions; it was small 
wonder that the copy was profitable to every printer 
user; and small wonder that I had never lost a client. 
You can use this copy in a house-organ of your own. 
You'll find it a builder of good-will, printing sales and 
profits. Territories are slowly being closed. The cost 
is low. Ask for information and a packet of samples; 
I'll send them. 


OREN ARBOGUST, 808 Lakeside Pi., Chicago, III. 
House - Organs for Printers 




















to Let Us Put You on the 
Western States Mailing List 


T’S worth a lot more than the cost of the letter and 
stamp to get your name permanently on the mailing 
list of Western States. 


The chances are it means an extra profit for you on every envelope 
transaction from here in — for extra profit to the printer is the key 
note of Western States service. And an important by-product is 
the string of extra well satisfied customers that you build through 
broader, quicker service at the right price. 


First Off, You Get the New 
No. 26 Price List 


Ten million envelopes, 585 items constantly 
in stock, listed in net figures in handy form 
to fit your Franklin, U. T. A. and other 
books. Includes every staple plus hundreds 
of items usually listed as “special,” but 
ready here in stock for instant shipment. 
Request it today, with samples—and ask to 
be put on the mailing list for the running 
fire of new, special, and profit-making envel- 
ope opportunities from Western States 
that keep you a jump ahead of competition. 











States => 

















nvelope G.liuss| See 
Wisconsin and Lithographers. 
’ 
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niniunrement! 


We have decided to make a somewhat radi- 
cal change in our method of marketing the 
Parsons Scotch Linen Ledgers. 


The selling of No. 1 Ledger papers by list 
price and discount has existed from an early 
day. Few other papers are now sold by this 
antiquated method, and we feel that in keep- 
ing with modern ideas of efficiency the time 
has come to adopt a more simple and satis- 
factory method. 


With this in view, we announce that from 
this date the Scotch Linen Ledgers will be 
sold upon a pound price basis, thus placing 
the selling plan of our No. 1 Ledger in line 
with our other ledger papers. 


When the unexcelled quality of our Scotch 
Linen Ledger is considered, there can be no 
doubt that an increased interest in this line 
will develop, and that the change will be ap- 
preciated by the entire trade, the Paper Mer- 
chant, the Book Binder, the Printer 
and the Consumer. 


Parsons Paper Company 


Parsons Scotch Linen Ledgers are for sale by the 
leading Paper Merchants throughout the country. 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS JUNE 1, 1923 
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EASTCO 
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SV tems Bond 





AN “EASTCO” GRADE-TEST PAPER 





Quality often costs too much; 
economy often goes too far; in 
Systems Bond they are happily and 
profitably combined. 


Systems Bond Distributors 


ALBANY—W. H. Smith Paper Corporation NEW HAVEN—A. Storrs & Bement Company 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Company NEW YORK—]J. E. Linde Paper Company 
BALTIMORE—Dobler & Mudge Miller & Wright Paper Company 
BOSTON—Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. OMAHA—Carpenter Paper Company 
A. Storrs & Bement Company PHILADELPHIA —A. Hartung & Compan 

BUFFALO—The Disher Paper Company Riegel ies te y 
BUTTE, MONT.—Minneapolis Paper Company PITTSBURGH—General Pa 6 Cond , Co 
CHICAGO—La Salle Paper Company PORTLAND. ME.—C.H Robi at Ean 

The Paper Mills Company PORTLAND, ORE.—Blak McFall c sti 
CINCINNATI—The Chatfield & Woods Company RICHMOND—Vi as Paz Con ompany 
CLEVELAND—AMillcraft Paper Company R va a Ge E Dale rn paDY 
DES MOINES—Pratt Paper Company OCHESTER—Geo. E. Doyle Paper Company 
DETROIT—The Union Paper iS Twine Company SALT LAKE CITY —Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
DULUTH, MINN.—Minneapolis Paper Company SAN FRANCISCO—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
HARRISBURG—Johnston Paper Company SEATTLE—American Paper Company 
KANSAS CITY—Bermingham, Little & ProsserCo, . SPOKANE—Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
LOS ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt & Towne SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Paper House of N. E. 
LOUISVILLE—The Rowland Company ST. LOUIS—Beacon Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE—E. A. Bouer Company ST. PAUL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Paper Company TACOMA—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
NASHVILLE—Clements Paper Company WASHINGTON— Virginia Paper Company 
NEWARK~—J. E. Linde Paper Company WINNIPEG, CANADA—The Barkwell Paper Company 


Export—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl St., New York 
W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., Blackfriar’s House, London, E.C., England , 
J. P. Heilbronn, Manila, P. I. 
ENVELOPES—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
TABLETS AND TYPEWRITER PAPER—J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE : NEW YORK 
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Announcing 


Collins Ultrafine Dull Coated Translucent 


MADE IN WHITE and INDIA 
3 PLY—SIZE 22% x 28% 


NEW Ultrafine Translucent has 
been perfected by the makers 
of Oak Leaf Quality Coated Card- 
boards and Cover Papers. It has a 
distinctive and improved dull coat- 
ing, rich, smooth and velvety, and 
without a peer for the practical re- 
production of exquisite half-tone en- 
gravings and delicate color plates. 


Ultrafine Dull Coated Translucent 
makes possible new attainments in 
artistic printing. The sensitive, even 
surface, adhering closely to the base 
stock, readily responds to impressions 
of the finest line or dot, with minimum 
make-ready and press-room costs. 


RINTERS and advertisers have 

unconsciously associated “dull 
coat” qualities in printing with high 
cost of manipulation. Perhaps the 
finest thing the Collins experts have 
accomplished has been to demonstrate 
that there is no penalty attached to 
the selection and use of this rich, 
dull coated translucent stock. 


Ultrafine Dull Coated Translucent 
actually contributes to lower make- 
ready costs, speedier production and 
every other phase of economy—fea- 
tures without precedent in dull coated 
translucent but, nevertheless, easily 
demonstrated by the test of use. 


Collins Quality Cover Papers and Cardboards are Sold 
Through Recognized Dealers in the Principal Cities. 


MADE BY 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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| ah HO, today, would return to that time in 1876 
sq, when personal messages were considered more 
if dependable than the telephone? It was only 


In that year, however, when business was only tentatively 
accepting the value of telephonic communication, Bradner 
Smith & Company had broadened its scope of paper mer- 
chandising, and one wall telephone was installed. The new de- 
vice became popular and another telephone was requisitioned. 


“What’s this!” cried Mr. Smith, when he learned of the pro- 
posed new installation. “Why this firm needs two telephones 
no more than a cat needs two tails”—a statement more figu- 
rative than true. Urgent necessity overbore the merchant’s 
conservatism—and a “battery” of four was soon in evidence. 


Today in the Bradner Smith organization 87 telephones have 
become true instruments of service, both local and long distance. 
They are the extension of our personnel, of our human de- 
sire to help speed the fulfillment of customers’ requirements. 


BRADNER SMITH & CO. 


333 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
Sloan Paper Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 
A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Alling & Cory Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Western Newspaper Union 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Swigart Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Standard Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Millcraft Paper Company 
DENVER, COLO. 
Western Paper Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Western Newspaper Union 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Paper House of Michigan 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Western Newspaper Union 
FRESNO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Crescent Paper Company 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Midwestern Paper Company 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Louisville Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
E. A. Bouer Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
The John Leslie Paper Co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
A. Storrs & Bement Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
M. & F. Schlosser 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKL. 
Western Newspaper Union 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Western Paper Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Raymond & McNutt Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Alling & Cory Company 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
RICHMOND, VA. 
B. W. Wilson Paper Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Alling & Cory Company 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Western Newspaper Union 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Western Newspaper Union 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mack-Elliott Paper Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
The Nassau Paper Co, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Western Newspaper Union 


FOREIGN 
DISTRIBUTORS 
NEW YORK CITY 
AmericanPaperExports, Inc. 
HULL, ENGLAND 
G. F. Smith & Son, Ltd. 


PAPERS 





J FOLDS 


that will add interest 
to your matling pleces 


RINT each of the several pieces in the 

series on the same Linweave stock; mail 
each in a Linweave envelope to match; but 
fold each piece in a different way. 

Any Linweave distributor will show you 
examples—and help you apply the idea to the 
advertising of your customers. 

Linweave sheets and cards, in a range of 
beautiful tints and textures, each with envel- 
opes to match, are used for fine announce- 
ments, folders, booklets, house organs, and 
other small-form work. 

Distributors can give you immediate de- 
livery of Linweave papers complete with en- 
velopes to match. 

NATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT ASSOCIATION 


293 Bridge Street, SprincriELD, MassacHUsETTS 


Fine Announcement Papers and Cards— Envelopes to Match 








and CARDS 


Gnvelopes to Match 
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Grwelope enclosures that get 
more than a passing glancc 


Envelope enclosures are the “little 
people” of direct advertising—indus- 
trious little people whose worth is 
measured by their charm. 


PrintedonFoldwell Coated Paper an 
enclosure claims charm as its natural 


its attractiveness under trial of mail- 
ing and handling because the sheet 
on which it is printed possesses a 
durability unusual in coated papers. 
The exquisitely coated surface, the 
rag base and the long, strong fibres 
found in Foldwell are 





heritage. It is beautiful 
from the standpoint of 
printing because Foldwell 
has a beautiful printing 
surface. It is immaculate 


in its folds. And it holds 


it to you? 


Get this Specimen Enclosure 


We have prepared an enve- 
lope enclosure which shows 
how charming a simple piece 
can be when printed on Fold- 
well. We know you will find 
it interesting. Shall we send 


valuable aids to printers 
who seek to give their 
customers envelope 
enclosures that get more 
than a passing glance. 








Folding Coated Book 


Folding Coated Cover 


Folding Coated Writing 





CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 


Desk 7 — 818 South Wells Street, Chicago - 


FOR ALL KINDS 


OF 


Nationally Distributed 


FINE 
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Mailbags 


that keep the 
presses humming 


ie 


Are they the bags that go out, 
or the bags that come in? 


OUR customer orders some mailing 
pieces. You print them. He mails 
them out—sacks of them. Does it end there? 
If it did, the printing business would 
not be growing as it is today. Your cus- 
tomer then receives mail, inquiries or or- 
ders, as a result of the mail he sent out. 
Unless return cards are returned, your 
customer’s future orders are likely to 
be small. 

It is natural, therefore, for printers to 
consider the return card as one of the 
most important parts of any direct mail- 
ing. Frequently the number of cards re- 
turned is the measure of how much they, 
the printers, gave the customer for his 
money. 

A collection of return-card data 

In making a study of return-card 
methods, this company has received some 
of the most interesting suggestions from 
printers who produce direct advertising 
in all parts of the country and for all 
sorts of advertisers. 


Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY, 


IOI 


We have compiled a book, not a very 
big book, but one in which every printer’ 
will find something worth reading. 

“More Business through Illustrated 
Business and Return Cards’? summarizes 
the opinions of leading printers on the 
question of how to prepare return cards 
so that more of them come back. It con- 
tains suggestions of new uses for both 
business and return cards. It pictures how 
advertisers have used illustrations on such 
cards to increase the number returned 
or the interviews gained. 

Ask any paper merchant who distrib- 
utes Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 
to see that you are sent a copy of this 
book. If you do not recall . 

N'5 


the name of such a mer- Vote Buse. 
Mustiatee 
USING SS. ay 
CUINC ars 


chant, write direct to us. 
The book is No. 2 of the 
“More Business Series,” 
now being issued by S. D. 
Warren Company. 


Actual size of this 
book #5 8348 x 118 


Mitk Street, Boston, Mass. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 











Resolute Ledger 


IGURE ON RESOLUTE! There’s a slogan 


for all—accountant, purchasing agent, printer! 


RESOLUTE satisfies the accountant’s demand for 


reliability. 


It’s a good sheet to standardize on— 


whether for the simplest set of books or the extensive 
records of a full auditing department. 


RESOLUTE Ledger satisfies both the buyer’s de- 
sire for economy and the printer’s sense of service. 


Figure on RESOLUTE. 


a good variety of weights. 


Buff, blue and white in 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BALTIMORE) (MDH sis:<:<:eie:0 sieieie's's J. Francis Hock & Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN........... Lasher & Gleason, Inc. 
Butte, Mont Minneapolis Paper Co. 
Curcaco, Ixt.... Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Petrequin Paper Company 
CotumBia, S. C Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Des Mornes, Iowa Carpenter Paper Co. 
Houston, TEXAS The Paper Supply Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Century Paper Co. 
Kansas City, Mo Kansas City Paper House 
Lansinc, MicH Dudley Paper Co. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. Western Pacific Paper Co. 
LovulsvILLe, Ky Miller Paper Co. 
Menpuis, TENN. Tayloe Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Minneapolis Paper Co. 
Worcester, Mass 


EXPORT— New York City 


INE WV ORI CIEWiiies sisi dieieieres F. W. Anderson & Co. 
NORFOER, VAwisisciscscoeeis Old Dominion Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA, City, OKLA....Kansas City Paper House 
OmaHA, NEBR Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
PHIPADEEPHTA, PA... 65500 coc.. AS: Date & Son 
PITTSBURGH, Pa Potter-Brown Paper Co. 
PROVIDENCE IR. Be... oio:0'6.5:5a-00 sence Paddock Paper Co. 
RICHMOND, VA............ Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS......... San Antonio Paper Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF Bonestell & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo Springfield Paper Co. 
St. Louts, Mo. St. Louis Paper Co. 
St. Paut, MInn E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH American Paper Co. 
TOLEDO, OxIO Commerce Paper Co. 
WPUESA ORDA Sos. clciciercisie ers slele teat Tayloe Paper Co. 
Charles A. Estey Paper Co. 


American Paper Exports, Inc. 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of 
Otp Councit Tree Bonn 
Success Bono 
Cuterrain Bonp 
NeEeEnAH Bono 


‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Check the Oo Nemes 


Wispom Bonp 
Gracier Bonn 
StonewaLv Linen LepGER 
Resotute LepGER 
PrestiGe LepGer 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenab bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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Furnishing 
the Beater 


Infinite care in 
the selection of 
raw materials 
which are handled 
by men who pos- 
sess real “‘paper 
instinct’’, ac- 
counts to a large 
extent for the ex- 
cellent quality of 
Victory Dull Coat. 

















Advertising: Pieces that can be 
improved with Victory Dull Coat 


THERE is an important class of print- 
ing, including brochures, small but 
high grade catalogs, souvenir book- 
lets and direct-mail pieces of particu- 
lar refinement, that should be given 
the printing advantages—the artistry 
—of Allied Victory Dull Coat. 


The unusual quality of this fine 
printing paper distinguishes all work 
done on it. It imparts an exquisite 
charm that is wholly the result of its 
singular finish—a finish that is vel- 
vet-soft to the eye andtouch. To the 
printing press however, Victory Dull 
Coat presents a firm surface—so per- 


fectly coated that excellent results can 
be secured on it with comparative ease. 


It is a dull-coat—but not a dead, 
leaden dull-coat. The glare is entirely 
gone, but the tone remains; and every 
impression possesses the same life 
and intensity that it would have if 
printed on a plain, glossy sheet. 


This quality is the development of 
mill workers whose expert knowl- 
edge of paper enables them to get 
the most out of carefully selected 
raw materials and modern equip- 
ment. If you do not have samples 
by all means send for them. 


ALLIED PAPER MILLS 


In writing for samples please address Desk 7, Office 7 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
New York Warehouse: 471-473 Eleventh Avenue 


10 Paper Machines 
BARDEEN DIVISION ¢ 


KING DIVISION e 


34 Coating Machines 
MONARCH DIVISION 
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“THE ARISTOCRAT OF BONDS” 


No matter how strong you make your appeal, no matter how 
cleverly you word your letter, its object is defeated if your messen- 
ger is uncouth. A man in a shoddy suit makes but little impression, 
no matter how strong his message. A well dressed man will get in 
where the shoddy man can’t get started. 

When you print and use letterheads, their appearance depends upon 





the quality of the Bond Paper used. If you have been looking for 
a Bond Paper with that something about it that suggests quality, 


you want Lancaster Bond. 


MADE BY 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


New Orleans, La. Julius Meyer & Sons, lie. 
New York, N. Y. Conrow Brothers 


New York, N. ¥. F. W. 


Galtimore, Md. Barton, Ducr & Koch Paper Co. 
Boston, Mass. Carter, Rice & Co 


Buffalo, N. Y. R. W, Thompson Co. Anderson & Co. 


Chicago, Il. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Carter, Rice 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lansing, Michigan 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Manila, P. I. 
Milwaukee, Wis, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ENVELOPES MADE BY 


Moser Paper Co. 
Chatfield &€ Woods Co. 


Clercland Paper Mfg. Co 


The Buyer’s Paper Co. 


& Carpenter Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Beecher, Peck & Lewis 
Great Falls Paper Co. 
CO. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
The Dudley Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt € Towne 
The Rowland Co, 

J. P. UWeilbronn Co. 

KE. A. Bouer Co, 

Paper Supply Co., Tne. 


hiladelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Ta. 
Portland, Oregon 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Garret-Buchanan Co, 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Blake, MeFall Co, 
Colorado Paper Co, 
eR. M. Myers & Co. 
Beacon Paper Co. 
Inter-City Paper Co, 
San Francisco, Cal. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Seattle, Wash. American Paper Ce, 
Spokane, Wash. Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. R. M. Myers & Co. 
Tacoma, Wash. Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 

Washington, D. C. 
Barton, Ducr & Koch Paper Co. 

I:xport 

Vaurice O'Meara Company, New York, N. ¥ 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
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‘Always figure on Paper that 


will actually work on the job” 


That is sound advice. Lack of knowledge of proper paper selection tends to 
increase costs. Rising printing prices react unfavorably on the entire indus- 
try—help to place it at a distance in relation to other forms of advertising. 

Today the Eagle-A Desk Library makes wrong selection unnecessary. It 
contains samples of a complete line of papers, definitely and clearly graded so 
that it is easy to select paper on the basis of use requirements—not guesswork. 
The Eagle-A Quality-Standard papers, standardized from rag to ream, are the 
only full line in which the printer is given exhaustive working knowledge. 

The Handbook of Quality-Standard Papers not only gives all the specifi- 
cations of the various grades, but it tells how, when, and where each may 
be used to the best advantage, answering every-day problems that are not 
easily solved. 

For example, linen papers might well be better understood and more gen- 
erally used. They are similar to bonds in some respects, but for many 
printed salesmanship uses have a more attractive and appropriate appearance. 
The Handbook describes the four grades, their proper uses, and suggests 
additional fields for new business. 








cA Portfolio of Ideas 


Convenient for showing the printing 
qualities and correct uses of Eagle-A 
Li inens from printed specimens. Much 
superior to blank papers for giving 
sales and use suggestions. Send in your 
name to insure prompt delivery to you 
of this and the other seven portfolios, 
as they are produced, each of an 
Eagle-A line of papers. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
The Paper Service Manufacturing Institution 


EN HOLYOKE 10, MASS 








TYPEWRITER PAPERS 
(7 grades) 


BOOK PAPERS 
(xo grades) , 
Deckle d’ Aigle-I (De Luxe) Coupon Bond-I 
Amer. Vellum— ears am Parchment Il 
Berkshire Tex i U.S. Linen 
Roman, lersian Bond, 
and Colonial Pro and ¢ III 


WRITINGS 
(5 grades) 
Old Chester Mills—I 
Parsons Tinted-lI 
Wauregan Col’d Flats—III 
Mt. Nonotuck Mills-IV 
Mt. Tom Mills-V 


LEDGERS (6 grades) 
Government Record-I 
Brunswick Linen-II 
Account Linen-III 
Extension-IV 
Gloria—V 
Telephone-VI 


OFFSETS (4 grades) 
Albion-I 
eebe-II 
Chester-III 
Dickinson-IV 


Bonns (9 grades) 
Coupon-I 
Agawam-II 
Persian-III ¢ 
Contract-IV 
Airpost-V 
Chevron-VI 
Acceptance-VII 
Norman-VIII 
Telephone-1X 

LINENS (4 grades) 
U.S. Linen-I 
‘ule Sco 
Aulde Scotia 

tar jut 


Rival-IV 
MIMEOGRAPHS (3 gvades) 
Peerless—I 


)Delta-II 
’Penpoint=I 


Ibion Text-II 
American Bulking Book-III 
Railroad Folder-IV 
Arrivé Halftone-V 
Amer. Super. Calendered-VI 
“  Eggshell-VII 
“ English Finish-VIIT 


COVER PAPERS (7 grades) 
Deckle d’Aigle (DeLuxe)-I 
Amer. Embossed (DeLuxe)=II 
Herculean-I 
Arven Plate-II 
Paradox-IIT 
Riverdale-IV 
Standard-V 


on 
Contract Bond-IV 
Airpost Bond—V 
Chevron Bond-VI 
Acceptance Bond-VII 


BRISTOLS 
(6grades) 
Agawam-I 
Cherokee-II 


Amer. Post Card -I 
Amer. No, x Jute —-I 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF EAGLE-A QUALITY-STANDARD PAPERS 





DRAWING PAPERS 
(4grades) 
Amer, No. r0o-I 
Amer. No. 20-II 
Amer. No, 30-III 
Amer. No. 40-IV 


WEDDINGS (2 grades) 
Arden-I 
Biscay-II 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Folded and Flat Sheets 
Wedding 
Stork 
Visiting Cards and 

Envelopes 
Mourning Stationery 
Cards and Envelopes 
Papeteries 


PAPETERIES (3 grades) 
Chesterfield—I 
Dorrington-II1 
Farnsworth-III 


COMMERCIAL 
STATIONERY CABINETS 
(4.grades) 
Coupon Bond-I 
Contract Bond-II 
Acceptance Bond-III 
Old Chester Mills—I 


MANUSCRIPT COVER 
QUALITY MANIFOLD 


SPECIALTIES 








A-10 
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CASLON No. 3 
A NEW LINOTYPE SERIES 








30 Point 


LINOTYPE T YPOGRAPHY f 
urnishes equipment that b 1234 


30 Point Italic 


LINOTYPE Typography 1234 


24 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY furnishe 
Ss equipment that both guides and 1234 


24 Point Italic 


LINOTYPE Typography furni 1234 














18 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY furnishes equipm 
ent that both guides and responds to design, 1234 





18 Point Italic 


LINOTYPE Typography furnishes equip 1234 


14 Point with Italic and Small Caps 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUIDES 
and responds to design, meeting every demand that can be made on 
type. It simplifies the practice of ambitious composition, AND 1234 














12 Point with Italic and Small Caps 

LINOTYPE TypoGRAPHY FURNISHES 
equipment that both guides and responds 
to design, meeting EVERY DEM 1234 


10 Point with Italic and Small Caps 

LINOTYPE TypocraPHy FURNISHES EQUIP 
ment that both guides and responds to design 
meeting every demand that can BE MAD 1234 





8 Point with Italic and Small Caps 

LINOTYPE TypoGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT 
both guides and responds to design, meeting every dem 
and that can be made on type. It SIMPLIFIES TH 1234 





6 Point with Italic anh Sant Cape 
LINOTYPE T 

and r espon nds to design, meeting e 
peonigeine implifies the practic vekseabies 


= a ema ad that c: 
compositio «, AND AS 1234 





TYPCGR 


EAPHY 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Guaranteed to print at UPHAM 


a speed of 6000 per yee! Sh cet ‘Rot. “ar 


PRESS 


Doing “the Work of Special Presses” 








What We Mean 
by the 


4: to 1 Ratio 


Example: On 60 revo- 
lutions of the cylinder, 
a flat-bed press prints 
30 sheets. On 60 revo- 
lutions of the cylinder, 
the UPHAM PRESS 
prints 120 sheets—four 
to every one printed 
on a flat-bed. 




















Printing contracts that otherwise would have involved web rotary presses 
are now done efficiently and profitably on Upham Sheet Rotary Presses. 


If contracts are to be renewed, but with changes in specifications as to size 
of page, or size, grade, or finish of paper, the owners of Uphams are prepared. 


If renewals are not obtained or desired, the Uphams stand ready for other 
work, whether of the same kind or radically different. 


The Upham Press is as adaptable to miscellaneous printing as a flat-bed 
and equals it in quality of presswork — while its output places it in the 
web-press class for production. 


Web presses will not print coated paper—The Upham Will. 


The Upham Press is a conservative investment in printing machinery. 
Before any web rotary press is contracted for, fullest information should 
be obtained as to the advantages of the Upham. 





United Printing Machinery Co. 


83 BROAD STREET 38 PARK ROW 604 FISHER BLDG. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Com a re [ The economic demand on manufacturers today is requiring them to buy care- 
Pp fully. Comparison is practiced in purchasing departments as never before. 
HOWARD BOND has the reputation and wide distribution throughout the 
| e r | | country which enables us to adopt a slogan (Compare It, Tear It, Test It, and 
a you will Specify It) that invites comparison. We know that when HOWARD 
BOND is put to the test with any other bond paper of the same price, the result 
Te IT is another HOWARD BOND user. 
© st For a test, get a few sheets of various makes of paper. Lay them out together. 


Select the whitest and clearest. Look at the water-mark and you will read 
HOWARD BOND. There is a reason for this! It is made with water furnished 


e 
a nd you WI ] | by nature, so clear and clean that it requires no filtering, and by an organization of 


expert paper makers who specialize on one standard uniform grade of paper. 
In a sheet of HOWARD BOND jou get all the essentials that make a quality 


Sp eC ify | T sheet of bond paper. 


Write for folien— COMPARISON, The Only True 
Paper Test — and be convinced. 


THE HOWARD PAPERG. 
URBANA, OHIO. 


Chicago Office New York Office 
10 South La Salle Street 280 Broadway 
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Offer Your Customers a 
Complete Service 


By allowing Crescent to co-operate with 
you, you can handle a complete cam- 
paign including, Ideas, Copy, Art and 
Printing Plates. You do the printing, 
our experts do the rest. Write for 
detailed information. 


Creseent Gngraving Co. 


Kal amajoo 


Price 
complete with 
Motor 


$175 








The New S-H Saw-Trimmer 





A SAW IN EVERY ALLEY 





HIS machine will do all the work of the more 
expensive machines, and will do it quicker and 
better, being less cumbersome and complicated. A 
novice can safely operate it. It will saw, trim, 
bevel, miter and outermortise. The gauge is 
adjustable to points, nonpareils and picas. The 
locking device is safest and strongest ever put 
on a saw. Has a capacity of 48 picas in depth 
and 42 picas in length. 


Sent on ten day trial to any responsible concern. 





THE SCHUYLER-HILDMAN CO. 
160 NORTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 














THE IMPROVED 


Plate-Lock Padding Press 


A Modern Device for Doing Padding 





Several 
Jobs of 
Different 
Sizes and 
Quantities 
Padded 

at One 
Time 


Patented 


Circular 
on 


Practical Request. 





Manufactured and Sold by 


JOSEPH E. MURPHY COMPANY 


South Lancaster, Massachusetts 
ALSO SOLD BY TYPE FOUNDRIES AND DEALERS 
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DO-MORE 


Automatic 


PROCESS EMBOSSER 


The DO-MORE Automatic Process Embosser produces fine 
embossed, engraved and litho effects direct from type 
without the use of dies or plates 


For further particulars and prices apply to 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES CO. 


95 MINNA STREET ~ SAN FRANCISCO + CALIFORNIA 


& YZ2EAEA. IAAEAAA, IZZELIR YAEELTR NEEEATM. NERRR, NERA: VERA, YEEAM SEARO 
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—that a check on National 
Safety Paper is completely pro- 
tected the moment it is written; 
no punching or stamping is 
necessary. 

—that all the writing on both 
sides of the check is safeguarded. 
—that any alteration with 
chemicals, eraser or knife, pro- 
duces a glaring white spot in 
National Safety Paper, instantly 
exposing the change. 


Samples of National Safety Paper and 
other La Monte Brands will be 
mailed upon request. 
George La Monte & Son 


61 Broadway New York 
Founded 1871 











Weston Record Paper 


—like stable government, maintains its pres- 
tige by rendering unfailing service under stress 
and strain. National or business records made 
on Byron Weston Co. Linen Record Paper will 
always endure. 


Write for sample books of B-W papers 
that will best serve your requirements. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
DALTON, MASS. 





HE business houses in your terri- 

tory send out millions of letters 
and enclosures annually. You can get 
a big share of that business if you will 
show these houses how they can turn 
out better letters and enclosures at a 
lower cost. 

Do it by recommending the use of 
Stillwater Bond. It is a strictly high- 
grade sheet—strong, well surfaced, 
made in a wide range of shades, all 
with envelopes to match. It produces 
fine printing—letters and circulars 
that have stronger pulling power. Its 
quality is guaranteed by its water- 
mark. Yet it costs so much less than 
other good bonds that there is a big 
saving in cost, a saving that becomes 
very large in long runs. 

Show Stillwater Bond to the people 
you want to print for. Figure the 
saving in cost with them. A single 
demonstration of these things may 
win you a very profitable client. 


If you haven’t a copy of the Stillwater 


Portfolio, write for one today. 


THE PEERLESS PAPER Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Exclusive Export Distributors: 
American Paper Exports, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 
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Buckeye Cover Good 
for Many Purposes 


We noticed the other day in the “‘Craftsman’s Scrap Book” 
that Mr. Thacher Nelson had made this comment on a 
piece of printing sent to The Printing Craftsman, of Boston: 


*‘The folder on White Buckeye Cover, advertising oil engines, 
is a most convincing demonstration of the amenability of this 
paper to offset color printing. Last month we said Buckeye 
Cover was good paper. This month you prove that it is good 
for more purposes than we realized.” 
One of the largest offset specialists in America recently 
told us that when he had a particularly fine job he used 


Buckeye, because of its superior character. 

Greeting card manufacturers are using Buckeye Cover 
increasingly with notable success. 

Yet Buckeye Cover is a letter-press paper. We say advisedly 
that as an embossing paper it is unequaled af any price. 


Evidence constantly accumulates that Buckeye Cover is the 
most useful all-around paper that comes into the print-shop. 
The twelve colors make possible multi-color effects with the 
saving of one impression. 

Buckeye Cover envelopes, now obtainable through all 
agents, give your advertising package unity and distinction 
and insure a favorable first impression. 


The Beckett Paper Company 
Makers of Good Paper 


in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 





THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio: 

Please send us your complete Buckeye Cover Specimen Box No. 6, 
containing specimens of all types of printing and embossing, and Buckeye Cover 
envelopes. 

Name 








Address 
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FOR THE JOB IN HAND --- 


WATERFALLS 
BOND 





The New 100% Bleached Sulphite Bond Paper 


A Paper Salesman showed a sample to his Printer Customer, and the 
Customer said, “I have a job in hand on which I can use that paper. It 
requires one case. You may send it to me as soon as possible.” 


WATERFALLS WATERFALLS 
BOND BOND 


The above took place in one of the Mid-Southwestern 
Cities. Up to the time of the conversation the Printer 
had not seen a sample. Samples had been placed in the 
hands of the Paper Salesman only about two hours previ- 
ously. The incident is related to illustrate the possibilities 
of this high grade Sulphite Bond Paper with any Printer 
anywhere. Similar incidents have occurred elsewhere. 
They will continue to occur, as the Paper becomes 
nationally known. 


WATERFALLS WATERFALLS 
BOND BOND 


Waterfalls bond is now being used in its various departments by one of the 
largest nationally known companies whose consumption totals several cars per year. 
The reasons can be summed up in two words: Quality and Price. 


POLAND PAPER COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AWVE., NEW YORK CITY MILLS AT MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE 
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All steel; finished dark green enamel, 
Floor space 2434"x 30! 4”—Height 5674”, 


Chicago Metal Mfg. Co. - 


37th AND SO. ROCKWELL STREETS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















A-K Push-Button 
Control Motor 


With properly regulated speed better presswork is 
possible. A-K Push-Button Control Motors make 
it possible to procure any one of twelve speeds 
suitable for the particular job on the press. 


Lower speed with these motors means less consump- 
tion of electricity—an important item in pressroom 
costs. 


Write for illustrated circular and price list. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


Manufacturers of Martin Rotary Converters 
Variable and Constant Speed A. C. Motors 


408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 




















Proper * 
Glue Preparation 


is of infinitely greater impor- 
tance than it may seem. Im- 
properly prepared glue will 
not “stand up” and may even 
ruin the job in the bindery. 


Glue should be kept at a tem- 
perature of 140 to 150degrees. 
It loses its tensile strength 
if overheated and its holding 
qualities are also impaired if 
it becomes too cool. 


The WETMORE / 
Model A-D 
GLUE HEATER AND POT 


i ae x ¥ 
OSs ea gee 


keeps the glue at the right temperature at all times by 
means of the automatic temperature controller. It is made 
in five sizes from 2 gallons to 200 gallons daily capacity. 


We also manufacture an extensive line of 
glue equipment for use with electricity or gas. 


Write for booklet describing our complete line. 


The New Advance Machinery Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio 














Printing Machinery and 
Printers’ Equipment for 
India and South Africa 


We represent the undernoted mar- 
kets, the leading Manufacturers of 
Printing Machinery and all allied 
trades, and are in touch with every 
printer and stationer. 


We are desirous of receiving partic- 
ulars of any new machine improve- 
ments, or articles of equipment 
and material for the Printing trade. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
(South of the Equator) 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO. (Africa), Ltd. 
Cape Town Johannesburg Durban East London 


INDIA 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Ltd. 
Calcutta Bombay Madras Rangoon 
HEAD OFFICE 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Ltd. 
London — 65, Old Bailey, London E. C. 


(English Factories, Apsley Mills Hemel Hempstead) 
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American Numbering Machines 


Model 30 —5 Wheels 
Model 31—6 Wheels 


Standard of the World 


Price, $16.00 
Price, $18.00 
A NECESSITY FOR EVERY PRINTER 








Num 


TRADE MARK 


Cleaning Fluid for Numbering Machines 
Keeps all Numbering Machines in Perfect Condition 








IN STOCK BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


220 to 230 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Branch: 120 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








Dragon Flexible Glue 


for Sheridan — Perfect Binders 
and Brush Work 





DRAGON FLEXIBLE GLUE STAYS FLEXIBLE 





Padding Composition — Make-Ready 
Paste — Mailer Gums and Pastes — 
Paste Powder — Matrix Paste, Etc., Etc. 


Let Us Send You Samples 


The General Adhesive Mfg. Co., Inc. 


474-478 Greenwich Street, New York 








WILKE’S TYPE METALS because they know 
that quality printing depends on perfectly cast type, 
slugs and stereotypes. The best results are always 
obtained from the purest type metals. WILKE’S 
TYPE METALS are 99-927 100% PURE. Copper 
and arsenic are eliminated to the lowest point. 


! Wilke’s Type Metals 


work successfully at lower temperatures than any 
others. This means a big saving in production costs; 
and gives results unobtainable with any other metal. The quality is 
Always Uniform and Dependable. Write today stating your 
requirements. Convenient Warehouses. . . Quick Deliveries. 


METALS REFINING COMPANY, Hammond, Ind. 


aE Printers Use 
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The Wickersham Locking Devices 


have been on the market since 1892 
and have proved their superiority on 
both sides of the Atlantic and Pacific. 


Improvements have been made, from time to time, although 
there were difficulties during the war period. The 1923 Quoin, 
for which U. S. patent has been allowed is the Best Ever. 


Owing to quality and manufacturing costs, prices are higher 
and dealers’ discount less than on inferior grades of quoins. 
Thus some dealers are inclined to recommend such as give 
them the larger margin of profit. 

We prefer to sell to the trade through reliable selling agents 
who order our products in large quantities. But if your 
dealer does not carry a stock, or refuses to serve you, under 
present conditions we agree to supply reputable printing 
concerns direct. 


WRITE for illustrated circular and price list 
describing the Wickersham Quoin, the Morton 
Lockup and the Stephens Expansion Lock. 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Co. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS 
174 Fort-Hill Square BOSTON, MASS. 











Precision Underlay \c 
Insures a Quick and 5a 
Lasting Makeready 


When printing plates are sent to press level within limits of the 
thickness of tissue paper, makeready at the press is not only 
speeded up, but such makeready remains effective to the end 
of the run. 


Less overlay is required on the level form. There is no neces- 
sity for a lumpy, uneven packing that takes too long to make 
and submits the plates to unnecessary wear. 


The Hacker Plate Gauge and Rectifier measures the centers as well as the edges 
of plates under press pressure. The operator, guided by the readings on the 
micrometer dial, can apply underlay and rectify a plate that is level in its entire 
area to within .oor,” or a sheet of tissue. Scores of tests have shown that 
plates underlaid by the old way still have error of from .005” to .o10”. 


Hundreds of printers using the Plate Gauge are saving from 30% to 75% of 
he time their presses would stand idle during 
makeready if done by the old method. What has 
en done for others can be done for you. If you 
want some evidence of how much you can save, 
ask us to submit it. 


HACKER 


320 So. Honore St. cen 
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Pl aten Dwell Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 


Clutch D rive — - by 
Boston Printing Press 


Motor Attachment & Machinery Co. 
(UOnexcelled) EAST PR gaa 




















STOKO erntins PRODUCTS 


H H Printers make good profits produc- 
G ID Plateless Embossing Machine ing steel-die and copper-plate effects 
without the use of dies and plates. Increases the earning power of your types 


and presses with no additional wear. Successful in all leading countries. 
1 H A high-grade, durable gloss or dull-finish compound 
that do not Pin, Glue or Screw Embossing Powders for plateless embossing For Black or Color Work, 
2.25 per lb.; for Gold and Silver Work, $3.00 per lb. Orders promptly filled 
on Tympan a inti teed 
Ribb Att h t For printing circular letters on platen presses. The 
on ac men ribbon moves over the form same as on multigraph, 
enabling printers to produce easily a satisfactory resemblance to typewritten 
letters. Price, with two rolls of ribbon, $10.00-—-and selling like hot cakes. 
Pri ti | k Especially suitable for plateless embossing. This is a high- 
n Ing n § grade ink for extra fine job printing. Put up in half-pound 
collapsible tubes—Black $1.25 per lb.; Yellow, Orange, Red, Blue, Green and 
Purple, $2.00 per lb. Try this, if you take pride in doing good printing. 

H : For producing typewritten 
Press-Typewriter Inks and Ribbons jcc. <n ciaten or evtinaer 
presses with stationary ribbon over the form. Complete instructions for doing 
work. Inks are $2.00 per lb. for any standard‘color. Ribbons are $2.25 per 
roll of 8 inches wide by 6 yardslong. Good results are obtained this way. 

















—as Easy to Set, and as Dur- 
z fi Electric Glue Pots Keep your glue at proper temperature and always 
able as a Cylinder Press Guide ready for use. 1-qt. size $8; 2-qt. $10; 4-qt. $15. 
. ; H Strong brilliant colors that are easily soluble and even flow- 
These guides are independent of any movable part of the Ruling Inks ing. Prices: Black $2.75, Yellow $3.50, Red, Green, Blue, 
job press. ; When once set it is impossible to throw them and Purple $1.50 per pound. Most any variety of tints can be obtained 
out of register— yet they may be moved from right to by intermixing these colors. Put up in powder form, 1 Ib. to a package. 
© by T, ba G 9 
left at all times. New tympan may be put on the press, Multi a h Ribbons In any standard color at $2.25 per 6 yard roll. 
still the guides will be true. Made for all makes and g p A worth-while special price on quantity lots. 
sizes of Job Presses, and can be attached in a few minutes. Typewriter Ribbons To match multigraph or Press-Typewriter work 
They are very profitable on the Miller Feeders as they can Por i wmrud atondord om, sient om Glin apenis 
not be thrown off when a sheet or cardboard jams and they for re-filling ribbons of ah make of typewriter. Price: 40 cents per spool for 
also prevent the fork from getting caught by the carriage. ribbons up to 9-16 in. wide: 5 cents extra for each additional 1-8 inchin width 
For Rubber Stamps, Numbering Machines, Check Writers, Copying 
empener ty Inks and Mimeograph. Also Writing Ink Powders, to dissolve in water. 


FORTIN BLESS COMPANY f Gere termes ser 4 Preuss Rexron Reeuess 


215 S. Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. THE A STOKES Co 4097 E. 74TH STREET 
e e CLEVELAND, O., U.S. A. 























The HICKOK Dual L 
Ruling Machine 


will rule both faint and down lines on 
one side of the sheet at one operation, 
thereby saving about 75% in time over 
the single machine. This machine has 
become most popular as a job machine, 
as all up-to-date shops are equipped 
with one or more. 


Guaranteed to do perfect work. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. ("8") Harrisburg, Pa., U.S. A. 
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! ROBERTS Numbering Machines 





Type-High Model 27 Type-High Model 28 MODEL 27 
5 Wheels . . $16.00 6 Wheels . . $18.00 Size 


0) 

0 114 x13 Inches 
0 Pressmen have marveled at the long, continuous 

) service they have been able to get out of ROBERTS 

t NUMBERING MACHINES —at the absence of 

fl the more or less frequent repairs to which they have 

i been accustomed in some machines — at the marvel- 

il 

] 


ous smoothness of working of the ROBERTS. 
THE ROBERTS DIRECT DRIVE is one of the 


fr} reasons. And this is but one of eight of the reasons 

why the ROBERTS is the greatly superior Auto- 

matic, Press Numbering Machine it is. Ask for Folder. 0 1 9 3 4 5 
Machines to number either forward or backward — Orders for either style N “4 


lt filled from stock — Fully guaranteed — Over 75 other models — Write for Fac Simile Impression 
fl information. VIEW SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANING 


Simplest—Strongest—Fully Patented—Over 300,000 in use 
THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


694-710 JAMAICA AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Builders of all kinds of Special Numbering Equipments. Branches and Agencies in principal countries of the world 
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I want every pad maker to try 

R. R. B. Padding Glue. I want 

him to see under his own hand- 

ling what strong, flexible pads are 
LIST OF DEALERS made with it, and how easy it is 
Leach pee G. Hey ames §=-s to make them. 


Reman has Tuawacwas Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
Boston, Mass.....H. C. Hansen Type Foundry 
Buffs alo, N. Y..... American Type Founders Co. 
Chicago, Ii ... Graham Paper Co. Order a five-pound can from the nearest dealer. 
—— Ohio..... -Clevel og! ss fg. . 
allas, Texas........ arnhart Bros : it i 
Dene, Col Graham —o If you are not convinced that it is the best pad- 
etroit, Mich Gebhard Bros. — ° 
BEEP as0; TOxAS es. 5s s6:0.5:0.0:0 Graham Paper Co. ding glue you ever used, Say SO, and the entire 
png wen ing by " nig oe —— Co. h e ill b d t 
s Angeles, Cal........ Blake, Moffitt & Towne ° 
Minneapolis, Minn........McClellan Paper Co. pure ase price i © returne - — 
Nashville, Tenn Graham Paper Co. 
New Orleans, La............ Graham Paper Co. 
Ogden, Ut ah .. Scoville Paper Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. . Western New spaper Union 
San Francisco, (O° an Blake, Moffitt & Towne R O B E R i R B [ J R R A G E 
St. Louis, Mo Graham Paper Co. - 
Seattle, Wash American Paper Co. 
Washington, D. C.....R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 15 VANDEWATER STREET, NEW YORK 


Toronto, Canada Wilson-Munroe Co. 
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“B.B.B? Proof Presses 


Insure good, clean, clear proofs. The practice of sending out 
good proofs adds much to the prestige of the printing house; 
it gives the buyer confidence in your ability to turn out the 
right quality of work. 

Install a “B. B. B.” Proof Press—a press designed to elim- 
inate all unnecessary motion and to give distinct and 
satisfactory proofs. 

The No. 2 Brower, shown above, has a bed 17 x 26 inches. 


The No. 0 Brower is a smaller but equally efficient proof 
press with a bed 14x 20 inches. 


Write for Descriptive Circular. 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


166 West Jackson St., Chicago, IIl. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
=r BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 


S. Cooke Proprietary, Lmt’d, Sole Agents for Australia. 














Do Not Lock Too Tightly 


JOB LOCKS 


12 POUNDS pressure on the pin wrench delivers 400 
POUNDS net pressure at the head of the Lock. 

Using a standard pin wrench we screwed a 3 inch Job Lock 
up to exert a thrust of 1600 POUNDS. At this pressure 
the wrench bent itself almost double, but the Lock showed 
no sign of strain. 

This tremendous pressure is about 4 times greater than 
is needed to Lock securely any of your regular forms. 


It will give you a feeling of security to know about the 
power in these Locks, but never atlempt to use it all. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. Telephone M’town 63 








FOR GOOD 


PRINTING 


“Success” Periodical Black 
30c per Ib. 100 Ib. lots for 
M. F. and Super Papers. 


“Printers” Cut Black 
45c Ib. 100 lb. lots for Super and Coated Papers. 


“Popular” H. T. Black 


65c per lb. 50 Ib. lots 


Attractive prices in larger quantities. 
These inks are smooth in working qualities and rich in tone. 


Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


11-21 St. Clair Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branches in all the Principal Cities 


Boston. 516 Atlantic Ave. CLEVELAND 321 Frankfort Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 1106 Vine St. New OrLEANS.....315 Gravier St. 
BALTIMORE..312 No. Holliday St. TorRONTO.....233 Richmond St., W. 
719 S. Clark St. MONTREAL 46 Alexander Ave. 
WINNIPEG. .173 McDermott Ave. 
CALIFoRNIA, GRAPHIC ArTS INK Co., 240 WERDIN PLACE, Los ANGELES 
ALBany, BuFFALO and Other Cities. 


FACTORIES: New York, Cutcaco, CANADA 





























a a 
ESTABLISHED 187° 


The proof lies 
in a trial of the 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 
SERVICE 


A half century of steady 
growth has given this house 
a National reputation for 
designing and the making 
of perfect printing plates. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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No Job Printing Department is 
completely equipped with- 
out at least one 


Standard 


HIGH-SPEED 
AUTOMATIC 
JOB PRESS 


The only automatic bed -and- 
platen job press on the market. 
Over 50 per cent of our sales are 
to repeat-order customers. 


Comfortable terms to responsible 
houses 


WOOD & NATHAN CO. 


Sole Selling Agent 
521 West 23d Street, New York 

















The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machines 
of all makes 
Can be Loaded while in Operation. 


McCAIN 
Automatic Sheet Feeder 


With this HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC PAPER FEEDER you can 
obtain the maximum capacity of your folder, whether it be a Brown, 
Hall, Anderson, Dexter or a Cleveland. It reduces spoilage to a 
minimum. The result of seventeen years’ practical feeder manu- 
facturing experience. Itis the turning drum, top loading type—the 
load can be applied while the machine is running. Easy to set. 
Made in nine sizes. No. 1 willfeed sheets 8 x 10 to 25x 38 inches. 
No. 9 will feed sheets 14 x 20 up to 44x 64 inches. Will increase 
production 10 to 25 per cent over hand feeding. 


. 


Write for full particulars. 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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STAR MANIFOLD 


—Not merely a “second sheet,” but an extra thin, extra 
strong linen paper of tissue weight, which makes possible 
many carbon copies at one writing. Its unique surface 
picks up the carbon cleanly, without smudge or blur, 
resulting in neat, legible duplications. Star Manifold 
is a requisite to office efficiency. It is made in various 
sizes, finishes and colors. 


Write for Sample Book 
and Trade Price List. 


C. H. DEXTER 
& SONS, Inc. 
Star Tissue Mills 


Windsor Locks Conn. 



































Every Progressive Printer 


should have Sample Books 
of the 


FORMAN.-BASSETT 
BeBHuxe Stock Certificates 


and 


DeLuxe Bond Blanks 


With them, printing orders from attorneys and 
corporations are easily secured. 


Mail the Coupon for one or both Sample Books today. 


The Forman- Bassett Co. 


Printers and Lithographers 


1431 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio 


THE FORMAN-BASSETT CO., 
1431 West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio: 


Please send me your FREE Sample Book of 
De Luxe Stock Certificates 
De Luxe Bond Blanks 
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Trade “THE CAMEL BACK” Mark 
16 (THERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP. ‘ 








EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Permanent, 
can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 
Printing. Gas, Gasolene or Electric Heated. Don’t ’ buy a toy outfit, 
and expect success. Complete outfits, $160.00 up. 

Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letiers from Users, etc. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 






















Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant be your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
no matter where you are located. 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 
Edition Bookbinders 
412-420 Orleans Street. Chicago Phone Main 4928 





Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
























MINUTES MEAN MONEY!—Lost Time 
Is Lost Money— Check It! 
=e ~KNOW TO THE MINUTE when work is started and finished; 
. when orders are received and delivered; when letters are 
received and answered. 

You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP 
Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stamps 
cost little, are built for long service, and work quickly, smoothly 
and accurately. Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices. 


Facsimile of imprint HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 


juced in siz 


Paperens 3 4PM 

























Vibrators for Gordon Presses 


A guaranteed distributor without gears, cogs, springs 
or internal mechanism; works with all automatic 
feeders; all sizes ; $15 to $20; write for free trial offer. 


ACME MULTI-COLOR COMPANY, EUREKA, KANSAS 

























Printing Plants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 





J.w. PITT, inc. 


UPRIGHTGRAIN 


(Self Contained or Sectional) 


PRINTING BASE SYSTEMS 
BATH, N. Y. 
























We cater to the Printing 
Trade in 
most up-to-date line of 
Pencil and Pen Linotype, Intertype, 


AND 


IN THE 


MARKET 


Expert Makers: 








MANUFACTURERS 





THE BEST Carbons Special Mixtures 
CHEAPEST for any Carbon Copy work. OU ALITY 





Also all Supplies for Printin Firs st and All the Ti 
Write for Sample Sheet. i Letters , inst, Last om ——— 





American Brass & Wood Type Co. MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 230 N. Clinton St. World Building 


2448 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY Chicago New York 











making the M E TA L S 


Monotype, Stereotype, 







E.W. Blatchford Co. 







FOR THE TRADE ONLY 














There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
that isso easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 


“This is one 
on the subjec 


written and a 


whichcan be used with- 
up. I congra 


out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DormanCo. 








THE TYPOGRAPHY 
of ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F. J. 


clude it in my list of approved 


Printer on the work.”’ 


Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 





Overlay Knives 


Tested for Quality 
of Temper 
Have keen edge and of much flexibil- 
ity, enabling the operator to divide a 
thin sheet of paper very delicately. 


The blade runs the entire length of 
handle, and is of uniform temper 
throughout. As knife wears covering 
can be cut away as required. 


PRICE 60c POSTPAID 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 


TREZISE 


of the best books 
t, and I shall in- 


rtistically gotten 
tulate The Inland 


35 postpaid. 








Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
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SUPREME FOLDING 
IN AND PRINTING QUALITY | 





How do your printed salesmen look? 


Catalogs and broadsides are salesmen. They represent the ad- 
vertiser directly to his customers, and should therefore be able to 
bear long and close personal inspection. 


If they tear easily at the folds, if they fall apart with use, they 
appear like salesmen in ragged clothes. 


But if they are printed on Cantine’s Canfold they are dressed suit- 
ably for the important work they must do. Canfold is the paper 
of supreme printing and folding quality. Use it on any job that 
must be folded. 


Pick Your Paper Print your best flat sheet catalogs on Cantine’s Ashokan; and if you 

from This Book can afford to use low-cost paper for certain jobs, Cantine’s Esopus 
Get a Cantine sample book will give you the best printing quality obtainable for the money. 
showing all sizes, weights 


a Ask your Jobber for Cantine’s Coated Papers (listed at botton of this page.) 


venient when you are select- 
ing paper for good printing 
and ordering cuts for good 


paper. THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY, SAuUGERTIES, N.Y. 


Now being printed. Write World’s Largest Producers of Coated Printing Papers 


: 9 COATED 
PAPERS 


CANFOLD ASHOKAN ESOPUS VELVETONE LITHO — 
Supreme Folding No. 1 Enamei Book No. 2 Enamel Book Semi-Dull Coated One Side 
and Printing Quality Fine Quality, Moderate Price 


























Lighting the Way 


IKE a beacon in the Dark, the A. B. C. Torch of 
Verified Circulation shows the safe road of Sound 
Advertising Practice. 







Today, all the investigating and reporting facilities of the 
Bureau are at the service of the advertiser, furnishing 
reports on practically all the worth-while publications 


of Canada and the United States. 















In its eight years of diligent service to the Advertising 
and Publishing world, the A. B.C. has brought Circu- 
lation Buying from the darkness of Uncertainty to the 
light of Verified Circulation. 







The Bureau has established the principle of Honesty in 
Circulation as the standard of practice in buying and 
selling advertising space. 








Most advertisers today protect their appropriations by 
demanding A. B. C. reports and placing their cam- 
paign in the light of the valuable data they contain. 










The INLAND PRINTER is a member of 
the A. B. C. and would be pleased to sub- 


mit a copy of the latest circulation report. 
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DEMAND A.B.C. REPORTS BEFORE BUYING SPACE 
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Compare this Job Press 
with Yours! 


Here is shown a heavy duty job press capable of a 
speed of 2,000 Impressions Per Hour with no more 
effort or strain than when it runs at 1,000. It is 
equipped with a system of ink distribution far superior 
to that of any other three-roller job press made. 








Figure out for yourself the production possible 
to obtain with our New Model 3- Roller 
NATIONAL Job Press on all kinds of fine 

Commercial Printing. Your light job press 
can hardly be expected to compete with 
the NATIONAL for this latter machine 
combines elaborate ink distribution with 
speed, perfectly accurate register and 
great rigidity of impression. 
The heavy and durable construction of 
the NATIONAL makes it available for 
hot and cold embossing and light die- 
cutting and scoring in addition to all kinds 
of regular printing. Surely this wide range 
of quality work should interest the progress- 
ive printer. 








Write for More Detailed Information. 


National Machine Company 
Hartford, Conn., U S.A. 
New York Office, 23-25 East 26th Street 


Carried in stock and for sale by Graphic Arts Machinery Ltd., 
366 W. Adelaide St., Toronto, Can. 

















A Concise Manual of 


(— Platen Presswork= 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials of the 
theory and practice of Platen Presswork. Thirty-two 


pages, packed with information that you can use every 
day. Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribu- 
tion; Feeding; General Remarks; Impression; Ink; 
Overlay; Rollers; Setting the Feed Gages; Special 
Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. Send a quarter today 


for a copy. You'll get dollars’ worth of good from the 
pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. about 


Practical 


ie ee eae PRINTING 
and the 


THE TYPOGRAPHY ra 
ef ADVERTISEMENTS = 


By F. J. TREZISE 


‘This is one of the best books on the subject, and I Send for this Catalogue today 
shall include it in my list of approved books on IT IS FREE 

Advertising. It is well written and artistically Zotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland Printer on the work.” 


PROFESSOR WALTER DILL SCOTT. 
136 , 65 illustrati in t lors. 
dies he Co en alae THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 632 SHERMAN STREET 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago CHICAGO 
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PRINTERS OF HALF-TONES NEED— 
THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY 


It contains all the ‘tmake-ready”’ that the cut requires. 
only perfect Chalk Overlay. You can make it from the supplies that we furnish. 


THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY PROCESS, 61 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


It is the original and 
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To Eliminate Static Electricity— 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 
Cleveland 











CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


288 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 


BOOKBINDING 


Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. 
Efficient Workmanship. Prompt Service. 


MURPHY- PARKER COMPANY 
701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 





Correspondence 
Solicited. 


EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable. 
Sheets, 524x 9% inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 









There is only one ENGRAVING 


That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 


MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belleville, Illinois 
Everything for the Engraving Department 



















‘The Productimeter 








Does more than count. It’s a regular watch dog. 
Prevents overruns, avoids loss and waste. 


Write for Bulletin No. 41, and find wg what ® ‘The 
Productimeter’’ can do for 













DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





(1258) 























The Perfect Powdered Paste 
JELLITAC 


For $1.00 we will mail you a bag that 
makes 5 gallons of beautiful paste. 


THE ARTHUR S. HOYT CO. 
90 W. Broadway New York 


pote IT Wp, 


JELLITAC 


I stick? 



















= HENOID 
TRADE MARK I, CHALMERS 

Gallon INSTANTANEBUS rope CAL, 

$5.00) TYPE CLEANER | 35 csessu ces 
| works like lightning | Newark, N.3 




















CARBON BLACK 


GODFREY L. CABOT Inc, 2,014 South Building, 


GRADES—Elf, Auk, Vulcan, Monarch, Dar, Bak, Stanco, Black Knight, Etc. 


Facrories—Cedar Grove, Nancy’s Run and Seth, W. Va.; Baker, Mont., 
Swartz, Cargas, Dewdrop, etc., La. 

















Eastern Brass 
& Wood Type 
Company 
Largest Stock. 
Fonts and Sorts in 
All Sizes. 
114 E. 13th Street 
New York City 
Phone OD sas? 
derick Dunham 
Printi hel 
Ly ug Ink 
OFFSE' DRIERS 
CiTtHo INKS DRY COLORS 
441S DEARBORN STREET 
Chicago, 0. 
Fine Engraved 


Caras 


ust the 
ur new 


Christmas Grertin 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. 
card you want for imprinting the customer’s name. 
line is without a doubt the best we have ever assembled. 
KING CARD COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting, Cards 
149-57 North 12th Street - - Philadelphia, Pa. 





Write for 
Samples. 























Save on Your Roller Bill 
NocLige 


The National Cleaner and Type Wash 


Toughens the outer surface, giving more weather 
resistance. Keeps the pores of the rollers open 
at all times. Prevents rollers sweating. 
Does Not Harden or Crack the Rollers 
Ask your dealer, or write 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 
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Ciamping Nut for Arm i ro Saw Guard and Eye Shield” 


h Pica Indicator ( bot for Work Holding Clamp 
e Pica Guage _ e - é me Adjusting Block 
= ‘ i — pais a 


Adjustable to %e Pica Saw Guard Pivot 
















f . Standard Metal Saw 
Notched Graduations 2 é és Machined Table 
a i aC Screw Clamp , . y ~ Pivot for Table 
tor Holding Work «<< Face for Rip Guide 
<t Chut 
Handy Switch ___ Dust Chute 
e a On Front of Machine Pivot for Dust Chute 
rive Pulley and Belt _| F Cast Iron Frame 
F | = Angle Section 
$75.00 


Gives Strengths 
Can be applied to 


















(oRap Adjustment 
(0) Screw Adjustment 











$a Sy 








any slug or single _ 
type casting ma- Getting Profits From Lower Costs 
chine. It will Many printers lose their profits through expensive methods. 





Bigger dividends are often found in better ways of doing things. 


THE CRANE COMPOSING ROOM SAW 





save you $1.00 per 
day per machine. 




























was designed for the printer who wants to enjoy all his profits. 
The MARGACH It makes possible up-to-date service at the lowest possible cost. 
Every printer knows of the time The CRANE Composing Room Saw 
has been endorsed wasted—and money lost—in miter- does all this work—and more. Special 
‘ ing, grooving, mortising, etc., and attachments can be furnished for 
by nearly a thou yet — = sag be avoided—it drilling, routing, grinding, sanding, 
must be done to keep work up to etc. A wonderfully compact, power- 
sand users. your standard. ful and serviceable Machine. 
; P Comes completely assembled ready for use. Simply connect cord to lamp 
~ wen en} ETAL PueonE For further information socket and turn on current. 
Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, Ludlow and Elrod, call or write. SPECIFICATIONS. Height, 13”; size of table, 13”x 16”; diameter of saws, 
Gas or Electri 6”; bronze or ball-bearing saw arbor; motor } H. P. ball-bearing; pica gauge 
reading to 52 picas by nonpareils. 
THE MARGACH MFG. CO. EQUIPMENT. Machine as described above with motor, 
213-215 Centre St., New York cord and plug, pica gauge, rip and cut-off guides, saw guards, 
eck REPRESENTATIVES coneenemmeneenens 2 saws, wrench and screw-driver. Complete for..... 
Prin Sa hi 1 with ball-bearing sav sees o ins 
Pinter Sanol ame machine equippec ull-bearing saw arbor to insure 
727 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. Toten re ane permanent alignment, and same equipment with an additional 






Des Moines Printers’ "Exchange, ” 2 
$10 Second St., Des Moines, lowa toronto, Ontario saw, a 6” sand disc, emery wheel and arbor, all for only $166. 
















535 Tuxedo aid. oo Groves, Nate B Burling ali. Co., Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for descriptive circular. 
lew Y . 
Re tative f - 
350 pian ue ake francisco, Cal. Mexico, enrogentsiive for : w, B. & J. E. BOICE, Dept. I. P.7, 114 23d St., Toledo, Ohio 



















THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Founded A’D' 1728 Ay Benj. Franklin 











—and matured into a tremendous 
national force under the guidance 
of The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, The Saturday Evening Post 
holds an undisputed prominence 
as an exponent of American life 
and American thought. 





All we can give for the money 
NOT 


All we can get for the service 













































The Imperial Type Metal 
and Company esteems as a high 
compliment the orders intrusted 
to it, from time to time, by the 
discriminating organization which 
publishes this great periodical. 


This line is printed at the 
bottom of every letter 
that leaves our office and 
is the daily inspiration of 
every man and woman 
connected with the com- 
pany @ It will pay you 
to investigate the famous 
Franklin Printers Service 














UNOTYPE-MONOTYPE-INTERTYPE ~STEREOTY PE 













(the PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
Salt Lake Gty. Utab 





Imperial Type Metal Company 


Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit 
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WANTED 


An experienced: Printing Superintendent 
Who Knows Quality Printing 


Some printing superintendent who is interested in doing 
strictly quality work will find a good opportunity in an up- 
to-date plant located in western New York. 

A good share of the printing is color work from line plates on antique papers. 
This superintendent should have a practical knowledge of typography. 

Only a man experienced in quality work will be considered and his com- 
pensation will depend upon demonstrated ability. 

Write details of experience, stating qualifications and salary expectations. 


E-878, Care INLAND PRINTER 

















Linotype and Intertype 
Speed Book 


By H. J. PICKERT 


The ambitious operator who is trying to 
increase his speed will find the lessons and 
charts in this book of great assistance. 


Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
Book Dept. 632 Sherman St., Chicago 

















COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. ANDREWS 


HIS volume contains the foundation 
principles of color printing accepted by 
modern authority. The author's thorough 
knowledge of the difficulties encountered 
by the printer in obtaining satisfactory 
results in color work has enabled him 
to make this book a work of great prac- 
tical value. 
The thorough way in which the author 
treats the subject has been praised by 
authorities in all parts of the country. 


Price, $2.00 


Postage 15 Cents extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER CoO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 








[ s eighty odd big 9x12 inch pages of “meaty” 
t 


























By Joun H. VANDERPOEL 


is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construc- 
tion of every part of the human form is minutely described, and illustrated 
by 330 sketches and 54 full-page drawings. ‘‘ THE HUMAN FIGURE” 
is indispensable to the commercial artist, the student, or any one desiring 
a better knowledge of pictures than his untrained eye can afford. 


Price, $2.75; Postage, 10c extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


You Need 
This Book 


It goes right into 
the heart of the 
subject and tells 
how to make ty- 
pography right. 





\ 


ext— type no larger than necessary for easy 
reading — this book explains those devices which 
make type display attract attention and those which 
make it clear and easy to read. 


Additional is the supplement of specimens of fine display 
printing — most of them in two colors, many in their original 
sizes. 

More than 200 illustrations and examples 
are contained in this handsome and 
substantially bound book. 


To be sure of a copy order yourstoday. Price, $5.00, 
postage, 25 cents extra. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois J 
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Large Stock of 
IMPORTED MACHINERY 


‘“*KRAUSE’’ 


‘*‘BREHMERS’’ 
and others. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES 
PAPER CUTTERS. SHEARS. 
ROUND CORNERING MACHINES. 
BOOK ROUNDING MACHINES. 
BACKERS. BEVELLING MACHINES. 
STANDING AND DIE PRESSES. 
ROTARY CARD CUTTERS. 
PAPER DRILLS. GLUING MACHINES. 
WIRE STITCHERS. BOX STITCHERS. 
BOOK SEWING MACHINES. 
AUTOMATIC FOIL EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Large and Complete Stock of Extra Parts. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO. 
114 E. 13 ST., NEW YORK CITY. 














Reduce the High Cost 


Berger é& Wirth 


INCORPORATED 





For More Than 95 Years, Manufacturers of DRY COLORS 
LITHOGRAPHIC and PRINTING INKS for all Purposes 


58-60 Columbia Hts, © Brooklyn, NewYork 
Be 


Rapid 
Half-Tone Black 


3458 MA 


An excellent work-and-turn Ink, 
prints sharp and clean. 








Try Our 


Works equally as well on Coated, 
Bond and Super Stocks. 





of Make-Ready 


Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 


Dinse-Page electrotypes do not. 
They lower the cost of production. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel, Harrison 7185 











Sample and price on request. 


™@) 
@ 


BRANCHES 
Chicago Office: 
538 S. Dearborn Street 


Detroit Office: 
806 Gladstone Avenue 


Boston Office: 
54 High Street 











— by JOHN S. THOMPSON 


Author of — 


“History of Composing Machines” 


“Correct Keyboard Fingering” 
and other works. 


\\ TH E MECHANISM|| 
E LINOTYPE 








Operators and 


280 pages; illustrated ; handy pocket | 


e co) 
Ma chinists— [®: x7; substantially bound in flexible 
binding; price, $2.50; postage 10c extra. 


“The Mechanism of the Linotype’ 


First published in THe INLAND PRINTER under the title, ‘‘The 
Machinist and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text- 
book, has become the standard reference work on the subject of 
the linotype machine. For a thorough understanding of slug- 
casting machines this book has no equal. The present (seventh) 
edition embodies the late improvements in the linotype, and 
for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly 
tested and found good. Order your copy today— it is insur- 
ance against costly 
delays and accidents. 
Over 10,000 in use. 








THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


(Book Dept.) 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


' 


CONTENTS: 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 
bler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery 
Slide; Friction Clutch; The Cams; 
First Elevator; Second Elevator Trans- 
fer; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 
Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; 
Pump Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 
Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas 
Governor; How to Make Changes; The 
Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; 
Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 
Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 
Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 
teen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nine- 
teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of 
Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 
Terms; Adjustments; Procedure for 
Removingand Replacing Parts; Causes 
for Defective Matrices; Things You 
Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 
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Fred’k H. Levey Co. STEREOTYPING 


By C.S. PARTRIDGE 





" rinting Inks PRACTICAL instruction and 
reference book for newspaper 
B and job printing plants. The con- 


cise descriptive text accompanied 
with copious illustrations makes this 

















NEW YORK + CHICAGO book valuable to stereotypers and 
ESTABLISHED 1874 everyone interested in the graphic 
arts. 





The appendix will be found especi- 


oe ~*~ C : FE be ally valuable. It contains in con- 
cise form useful information gained 


























g if "Your Store from the practical experience of 
wares arate POETS roar the author. A complete index 
AViqnified Department — makes it easy to find information 
AN the Society Lady, Business on any point described in the book. 
Man or College Folks of yo 
i e i tore a . 
GC oe Price $2.00; postade 10 extra 
Engraved panne SP — 
Give these items a little t t: 
Pe Wedding. Invitations Removal THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 
> Announcements — Calling and 
~~ otaaes: Coheed Die Em 632 Sherman Street 
bossed Commercial and Mon- CHICAGO 
ECKER & COMPANY, Inc. ogram Stationery. Write for our 
erecnen, mee a crassa aa Sample Cabinet and Proposition 
414 North Twelfth Blvd. Saint Louis, Mo. to Associates. 
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IMPOSITION 


A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while 
illustrations, its principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the 
fundamental principles underlying imposition. The work gets down 
to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough explanations of 
regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the 
subjects discussed and explained are these: 


Forms for Platen Press Twenty-page Forms 

Four-page Forms Twenty-four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms Thirty-two-page Forms 

Folder Forms Thirty-six-page Forms 
Twelve-page Forms Imposition for Folding Machines— 
Sixteen page Forms Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Eighteen-page Forms Folders, Brown Folders. 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.25. Postage, § cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MOTORS 


and 
‘CLINE {WESTINGHOUSES C O N ‘3 R O ‘, a E RS 
For Every Printing 
Requirement 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 









































STRAIT’S REVERSIBLE QUOIN 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 

The biggest little thing for printers produced in years. 

Ask your dealer, or write 


H. H. STRAIT, Manufacturer OVERLAND, MISSOURI 

















STEEL CHASES! 


All Sizes— For Job, Cylinder and Automatic Presses 


PRICE OF BRIGHT STEEL JOB CHASES 
8x 12— Regular, $5.75; Skeleton, $7.00; Bearers, $8.25 
10x15— * 6.50 Si 7.75 sig 8.75 
12x 18— = 7.75 + 8.75 “ 10.00 
14x 22— ™ 8.75 “ 9.75 > 11.00 


PRICE OF CYLINDER CHASES 


Is 23 Cents per Inch, measuring length and breadth of chase. 
Cross Bars, $2.00 Set Dove Tails, $2.00 


TRAPP & KUEHNLE, Manufacturers 
259 Pearl Street, New York 





Remove Hardened Ink 


from your Rollers, Fountains, 
Plates, Etc. 


SOLVINE H 


DOES IT without 
affecting the part 
being cleaned 


e 


Put up in pint, quart, gallon and five 
gallon cans by 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


CHICAGO 
536 South Clark Street 


NEW YORK 
154 West 18th Street 
































GOSS 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 





The Goss High-Speed ‘Straightline’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 


The Goss High-Speed **Unit Type’’ Press 
Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. 


The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 
Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 


_ Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S, Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 














JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 








Trade-mark 
Registered U.S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 132 items of BOOK and 1522 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 














Mailing Machine Troubles 
Eliminated! 


The frame and all castings for 
holding bearings and gears are 
cast in one piece in 
THE NEW WING 
Aluminum MAILER 


That insures longer 
and better service, 





Lessens strain on operators, 
thereby increasing output. 
Complete particulars, price, 
elc., on request to 
Chauncey Wing’s Sons 
Greenfield, Massachusetts 


Weighs Only Two Pounds! 
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AMBITION 


Almost every Master Printer looks forward to the day when 
he will occupy his own building. 9Realizing the increased 
interest in proper quarters for printers, THE INLAND PRINTER 


will Publish Five cArticles on 


THE DESIGN OF THE 
MODERN PRINTING 
BUILDING 


BY ALFRED S. ALSCHULER, ARCHITECT 


The Following is a General Outline of the Articles: 
1. Planning New Building. 4. Mechanical Features. 


2. General Lay-out of the — 5. Construction Details. 


Building. Strategical Location for 
3. Structural Design. Foremen’s Offices, Etc. 


Mr. Alschuler writes from experience. He has designed and super- 
vised the construction of some of our most modern printing buildings. 





Be Sure to Read These Articles — Starting with the August Issue. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World 
in the Printing and Allied Industries 


Vol. 71, No. 4 TABLE OF CONTENTS July, 1923 
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ELECTROTYPING sora : NM A Real Help 


by 


By C. S. PARTRIDGE cates —— In Your W ork 
THOROUGHLY practical treatise on 

WEALTH of 

A information on 


the art of electrotyping and the vari- 

ous processes used. A full description of 

electrotypers’ tools and machinery is given all branches of 

with complete instructions. The reference the graphic atts is con- 
tained in this volume. | 

$15 lllustrating and print- 


list of terms, processes and apparatus is of 
great assistance in solving the numerous 
problems connected with electrotyping. : i 
POSTPAID ing by all processes is 
CONTENTS: Historical Review—The Battery—The h hl d h sail d 
Dynamo — The Bath — Steel, Brass and Nickel . orougnly ana comprehensively covere 
Baths — Measuring Instruments — Preparation of in a practical but non-technical way. 
Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing — The Ad ae : li h 
Conductors, Casting — Finishing — Trimming and vertising managets, printers, It og- 
Routing — Revising — Blocking — Dr. Albert's raphers, paper men, photographers, commer- 
Metal Molds — Reference List of sien ae Processes cial artists, salesmen, instructors, students 
and Apparatus. 214 pages. Size 514x8. ¥ i ; 
and all others interested in these subjects 


will find this book invaluable. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER CO. Price, $15, postpaid 
632 Sherman Street THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
CHICAGO 
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f a Practical “ 
and Authoritative 
Information about 


Punctuation, Capitalization, Style, Marked Proof, Corrected 
Proof, Proofreaders’ Marks, Make-up of a Book, Imposition and 
Sizes of Books, Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf, Type Standard, 
Number of Words in a Square Inch, Relative Sizes of Type, 
Explanation of the Point System, Weight of Leads Required for 
Any Work, Number of Leads to the Pound, To Print Consecutive 
Numbers, To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling, Engraving 

and Illustrating, Standard Trade Terms for Engravers, Defini- 
tions of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine Book- 
binding, Relative Values of Bindings, Directions for Securing 
Copyright, Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers, Sizes , 
. of Ruled Paper, Regular Envelope Sizes, Standard Sizes 
® of Newspapers, Leads for Newspapers, News- 3 
4 paper Measurement, Imposition of Forms. 


“The Vest Pocket 
Manual Printing 
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For Sale by 


The Inland Printer Co. 























A Vital Point for the Reader 
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ABP STANDARD No. 1 
“To consider FIRST the 
interests of the Subscriber.” 



































VERY member of The A B P Inc., of which this paper is one, has subscribed to 
this and to nine ether standards covering every department of publishing prac- 

tice. The A B P label stands for all that is best in publishing; the things which make 
a business paper one of the essential working tools of the successful business or pro- 


fessional man. 


In interpreting Standard No. 1 the consti- 
tution bars from membership papers of free 
circulation, publications which are owned 
directly or indirectly by an association or an 
advertiser; and in the words of the constitu- 
tion itself — member papers “must not be 
organs or mouthpieces of any house or combi- 
nation of houses to further its or their special 
interest as against the joint interest of the 
trade or class.” 


This assures you of a paper without preju- 
dice or bias; one which must be independent 
of any consideration other than the common 
welfare of its field. 


Because such a paper must have a legitimate 
PAID circulation, its control is wholly in the 


hands of the subscribers. The subscribers 
determine whether the paper shall live or die 
by giving or withholding their subscriptions, 


This is not true of the paper with a circula- 
tion controlled by the ones who issue it; which 
goes to you whether or not it is needed or 
wanted. The obligation of such a paper 
necessarily is to its advertisers or whatever 
interests may be back of it. 


The A B P type of paper must earn and de- 
serve your approval — you control its circu- 
lation, its life. It must render you adequate 
service; it must fight your just battles; it mast 
deal fairly with every factor with due regard 
to the rights of other factors. Enlightened 
selfishness justifies the fullest support of such 
a publication. 


Standard No. 1 is placed first because it IS first in our conception 
of publishing practice. Everything else is secondary to the main pur- 
pose of serving the subscriber with courage and unswerving fidelity. 





THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS Inc. 


JESSE H. NEAL, Executive Secretary 


220 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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The WARNER New Type 


FRICTION DRIVE, FOOT CONTROL 
Variable Speed Motor for Job Presses 


The new ball bearing construction eliminates greasing for 


about two years. 


Equipped with oversize commutator, bearings and shaft. 
A motor of every conceivable speed and is built for hard usage. 


Save your power bills. 
proportion to the running speed. THE PRICE IS RIGHT 


WARNER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Carried in stock and for sale by Graphic Arts Machinery Ltd. in Canada. 


110 Volts, 25 to 60 Cycles 
4%, %, 4H. P. 


BALL BEARING 


This motor consumes current in 
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Ever Used Cromwell 


Special Prepared Tympan— 
NO? 


Eight Reasons Why You Should 


Caliper absolutely true 
Resists offset 
Our guarantee goes with it 
Made sheet—not surface oiled 
Will not swell—shrink—rot 
Every user praises it 
Lays perfectly flat 
Last sheet as good as first 
A Jobbing Distributor in Every Territory 
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The Manual of Linotype Typography 


A BOOK of practical working examples in which the printer can 
find inspiration and guidance for the. correct composition of any job 
that may come into the-shop. Its 272 pages (size 944 x 121%) are 
filled with specimens that tell how by showing how, and each speci- 
men is accompanied by a brief note of explanation and comment. 

The MANUAL is the result of more than seven years’ work on the 
part of William Dana Orcutt of the Plimpton Press, in collaboration 
with Edward E. Bartlett, President of the Bartlett Orr Press and 
Director of Linotype Typography. It sells for ten dollars a copy. 
A folder of specimen pages will be sent on request. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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